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PREFACE. 


In this volume, which includes the record of nine 


stated meetings, March, 1901—February, 1902, will be 
found numerous communications of permanent interest 
and value. First in importance among these are the 
papers on The Genesis of the Monroe Doctrine, on 
John Quincy Adams and Martial Law, and on The 
Burning of Columbia, South Carolina. There are also 
two contemporary narratives of Sir William Phips’s 
Expedition against Canada, a large number of letters 
from Joseph Jones, of Virginia, to James Madison, and 
a further selection from the Story Papers. Several 
other papers will not fail to attract the notice of his- 
torical scholars. Besides personal tributes to deceased 
members, and the recollections of Lord Dufferin by 
T. JEFFERSON Coo.ipGE, there are memoirs of Edward 
G. Porter, by Morton Dexter; of William H. Whit- 
more, by Wiiu1am S. AppLeton; of Augustus Lowell, 
by Tuornton K. Lornrop; of Lucius R. Paige, by 
Henry F. Jenks; of Samuel F. McCleary, by James 
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M. BucBee; of Robert N. Toppan, by AnpRew McF. 
Davis; and of William C. Endicott, communicated by 
CHARLES Francis ADAMS; each accompanied by a 


portrait. 


For the Committee, 


CHARLES C. SMITH. 


Boston, May 10, 1902. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


MARCH MEETING, 1901. 


HE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th 

instant, at three o’clock, P.M. In the unavoidable 

absence of the President, the senior Vice-President, SAMUEL 
A. GREEN, LL.D., was in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read; and the Corre- 
sponding Secretary said he had received a letter of acceptance 
from the Rt. Hon. John Morley, who was elected a Correspond- 
ing Member at the February meeting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, in announcing the death of an Hon- 
orary Member, said : — 


Since our last meeting the Society has lost by death one of 
its oldest, as well as one of its most distinguished, Honorary 
Members. William Maxwell Evarts died at his home in New 
York, on February 28, after a long illness, at the ripe age of 
eighty-three years. A native of Boston, where he was born 
on February 6, 1818, he came of sturdy New England stock, 
his mother being a daughter of Roger Sherman, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. He was fitted 
for college at the Boston Latin School; and his connection 
with that institution was duly recognized in later years when 
he was invited by the Latin School Association to deliver an 
address, on December 2, 1870, at the inauguration of a statue 
in memory of the former pupils of the school who fell in 
defence of the Union. On that occasion Mr, Evarts said, 
with a good deal of warmth, that he was as much of a Boston 
schoolboy as anybody could be, as his entire schooling from 

1 
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the age of five years till he went to college was received in 
this city. A graduate of Yale in 18387, he took high rank 
there in a class that had many distinguished members. 
Studying the profession of law, he reached eminence, both 
at the bar and in public office, in the various positions which 
he was called upon to fill. His learning and long experience 
in the courts made him a great advocate, and as such he 
will live in history. He was the last surviving member of 
the Board of ‘Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, as 
originally appointed by the founder. 

It fell to Mr. Evarts’s lot to be actively and successfully 
associated with three of the greatest causes in American 
political jurisprudence; namely, the impeachment of a 
President, the Geneva arbitration, and the contests before 
the Electoral Commission. He served for four years as 
Secretary of State during the administration of President 
Hayes, and later one term as a member of the United States 
Senate. Owing to failing eyesight and the feeble con- 
dition of his body, in recent years he had withdrawn from 
active interest in public affairs; and thus ended a life of 
distinguished usefulness, when he left an  untarnished 
name as a heritage to a large family of children and grand- 
children. 


Mr. Nathaniel Paine, of Worcester, was elected a Resident 
Member, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, of London, England, 
was elected a Corresponding Member, 

The Vice-President then announced that the following 
committees had been appointed, to report at the Annual 
Meeting: To nominate officers, Messrs. Morton Dexter, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, and Charles R. Codman; to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts, Messrs. George B. Chase and Arthur 
Lord; to examine the Library, Messrs. Worthington C, Ford, 
William Everett, and Andrew McF. Davis. 

Mr. FRANKLIN B. DeExTER, of New Haven, Connecticut, a 
Corresponding Member, read the following paper: — 


The Manuscripts of Jonathan Edwards. 


I trust I shall not be misunderstood in venturing, though a 
layman, to discuss briefly the manuscripts of New England’s 
great theologian. They have come under my scrutiny as a 
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librarian, and I cannot help taking stock of them as human 
documents, without pretending to appraise them theologically. 

In January, 1758, Edwards left Stockbridge to go to 
Princeton for inauguration as President of the College of 
New Jersey. His eldest unmarried daughter went with him, 
while the rest of the family and their household effects, in- 
cluding his books and papers, were to follow when summer 
opened. 

His sudden death occurred on March 22, and when his 
widow died in the ensuing fall there were left two married 
and four unmarried daughters and three sons. The eldest 
son had already been graduated at Princeton, and remained 
for some years in New Jersey, not following a profession ; 
while the other sons were at their father’s death respectively 
nearly thirteen and eight years of age. 

Edwards had made his last will in 1753, and his estate, 
valued at over £900, was settled the year after his death. 
The will gave his manuscripts to Mrs. Edwards, and in the 
inventory are entered under this head fifteen folio and fifteen 
quarto volumes, besides 1,074 sermons, — the whole appraised 
at £6. The manuscript collection which I am to speak of ap- 
pears to contain the major part of the folios and quartos thus 
enumerated, and more than the requisite number of sermons. 

In 1765, while the only son who followed his father’s line 
of study was still an undergraduate, Edwards’s pupil, Samuel 
Hopkins, of Great Barrington, published two volumes from 
the manuscripts. In 1774 the son just referred to, Jonathan 
Edwards the younger, then a pastor in New Haven, began, in 
connection with Dr, Erskine, of Edinburgh, the publication of 
what became a series of four volumes derived from the same 
sources. But he died early, in 1801, leaving in the care of his 
executor the remaining material. 

In 1809 a uniform edition, in four volumes, of Edwards’s 
Works was issued by the Rev. Samuel Austin, of Worcester, 
but this included nothing before unprinted. 

After this President Dwight, a grandson, contemplated at 
the request of his uncles the preparation of a new life, and had 
for this purpose a portion, at least, of the manuscripts for some 
time in his keeping. There is also good evidence that Presi- 
dent Dwight’s son, Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, received from his 
father, who died in 1817, an injunction to carry out the work 
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not yet accomplished, and accordingly soon began to gather 
material, securing some manuscripts by gift and copies of 
others, and finally completing in 1829 the issue of the col- 
lected works in ten volumes, the first of which is occupied 
by a Life. 

A portion of this material is believed to have been secured 
by Dr. Dwight at Windsor, Connecticut, the home of Edwards’s 
boyhood. 

Dr. Dwight’s collection of manuscripts and copies was be- 
queathed at his death in 1850 to his brother, the Rev. Dr. 
William T., Dwight, of Portland, Maine. This collection, 
which is now at Andover, embraces many papers of the high- 
est interest, including personal and family letters and early 
speculative and scientific writings. 

The main collection, which had been loaned to Dr. Sereno 
E. Dwight, was by a written agreement of the surviving 
grandchildren placed in 1847 in the hands of a great-grandson, 
the Rev. Dr. Tryon Edwards, then of New London, Connecti- 
cut, as trustee, with the understanding that he might arrange 
for a new edition of the Life and Works. A scheme for such 
an edition, under the care of Dr. William T. Dwight (who was 
to contribute the Life), Professor Edwards A. Park, and Dr. 
Tryon Edwards, was for some years under discussion. In the 
mean time, in 1854, the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, of Scot- 
land, visited New London to examine the Tryon Edwards 
collection,! and took with him on his return some portions 
of it, to be copied and prepared for such an edition. 

Finally, perhaps about 1870, Dr. Edwards loaned what was 
in his hands to Professor Park, who contemplated the prepara- 
tion of a new Life; and about ten years ago a number of the 
surviving great-grandchildren, under the efficient lead of Mr. 
Eli Whitney, senior, of New Haven, united in signing an 
agreement that after Professor Park had done with them the 
manuscripts thus loaned should be deposited in the Library of 
Yale University. Professor Park died in June, 1900, and the 
manuscripts were received at Yale in August. 

To come now to the contents of the New Haven collection. 
In the first place, negatively, it does not contain any of Ed- 
wards’s more famous early writings, such as the “ Resolutions,” 


1 A brief account of the collection is printed in “The Independent” of De- 
cember 23, 1852. 
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the “ Diary,” and those remarkable illustrations of precocity, 
the ‘‘ Notes on the Mind and on Natural Science” ;! and with 
one slight exception, it contains none of his correspondence. 

As might be expected, the largest item in the inventory of 
his mature productions is an immense number of sermons — 
between eleven and twelve hundred, of varying degrees of 
completeness — more than one-third, that is, of the whole 
number which would have been required, at the rate of two 
a week, for the thirty years of his career as an ordained 
minister. 

Such an amount of material gives of course the means of 
tracing very fully the author’s sermonizing habits. 

For manuscript he used folds of paper stitched together, of 
a convenient size to be laid in a small preaching Bible or held 
directly in one hand while resting the elbow on the desk, — 
the size of the paper ranging from three to four inches in 
width and from four to six in length. 

In date of composition, the sermons fall naturally into four 
groups. 

There are, first, about fifty, undated, of uniform size and 
appearance, which from the handwriting and other indi- 
cations undoubtedly belong to the earliest years of his min- 
istry,—some probably antedating even his settlement at 
Northampton. 

Next come about five hundred, on pages of a smaller size, 
usually written out in full, or approximately so, and mostly 
with the month and year in which they were first preached.? 

Then, about 1741, he gets more into the habit of using 
outlines instead of fully written sermons, and we have about 
three hundred and fifty specimens of this sort, prepared in the 
last decade of his Northampton pastorate, quite a number of 
which were repeated in Stockbridge; while there is also a 
fourth group, on still another size and shape of paper, of about 
one hundred and seventy-five briefer outlines of sermons pre- 
pared for the Mohawks at Stockbridge, in which the themes 
are evidently much more simply treated. 

Supplementary to the sermons is an interesting volume of 
a hundred and fifty pages, apparently begun about 1738, and 


1 What Dr. Dwight, in his Life (pp. 41, 42, 702, 703), calls the cover page to 
the “ Notes on Natural Science ” is, however, here. 
2 Edwards adopted this custom of noting the date in 1733. 
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filled with plans of discourses and the enumeration of texts 
from which the writer proposed to preach, with the doc- 
trines deducible from them. A study of this volume only 
deepens the impression that preaching was a matter of great 
joy to Edwards, and that the change from Northampton to 
Stockbridge, where there was next to no need for this kind 
of preparation, was painful for this reason also, that it removed 
an incentive to a specially attractive exercise of mental power. 

Everything so far enumerated is unpublished ; but besides 
these there is a group of about fifty sermons, more or less fully 
written out, which appear in Edwards’s printed works. These 
have a special interest, in the case of those which he himself 
sent to the press, as showing how much the original manu- 
script was elaborated in delivery or in printing. 

For instance, here is one of his most famous sermons, * Sin- 
ners in the hands of an angry God,” which was, as appears 
from the margin, prepared for his own people in June, 1741, 
and was preached with such startling effect the following 
month at Enfield! The tradition is that in the delivery 
this was closely read from the manuscript; but the original 
shows that the discourse was not entirely written out, so that 
the tradition is hardly to be relied on. To show the degree 
of expansion which the author used in print, I quote the docus 
classicus which more perhaps than any other passage represents 
Edwards to the popular mind: — 


*“ The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds a 
spider, or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, and is dread- 
fully provoked: his wrath towards you burns like fire; he looks upon 
you as worthy of nothing else, but to be cast into the fire; he is of 
purer eyes than to bear to have you in his sight ; you are ten thousand 
times more abominable in his eyes, than the most hateful venomous ser- 
pent is in ours. You have offended him infinitely more than ever a 
stubborn rebel did his prince ; and yet it is nothing but his hand that 
holds you from falling into the fire every moment.” 


The corresponding passage in the original manuscript is : — 


“ You are over the pit of hell in Gods hand very much as one holds a 
spider or some loathsome Insect over the fire & ’tis nothing but for God 
to let you go & you fall in.” 


1 In the collection is another earlier (undated) sermon from the same text, 
with a different line of argument. 
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There is rather an unusual proportion of * occasional ser- 
mons,” on Fasts, Thanksgivings, Deaths, Quarterly Lectures, 
Contribution Lectures, Society Meetings, Private Meetings, 
Children’s Meetings, etc. : 

The few specimens of distinctive preaching to children are 
expositions of texts which our degenerate days would con- 
sider strong meat for such a purpose. One, for example, 
is from 2 Kings ii. 23,24: ‘“ And he went up from thence 
unto Bethel: and as he was going up by the way, there came 
forth little children out of the city, and mocked him, and said 
unto him, Go up, thou bald head; go up, thou bald head. 
And he turned back, and looked on them, and cursed them’ in 
the name of the Lord. And there came forth two she bears 
out of the wood, and tare forty and two children of them.” 
And a second is from Matthew x. 37: * He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” I ought to 
add that the doctrine inculcated in these cases seems less 
hard than the texts. 

In such a long series of sermons there cannot fail to be 
some that connect themselves with striking events in the 
preacher’s life. Such are, to mention only a few, the one 
preached from Job xiv. 2, on the Sabbath after the death of 
his second daughter, Jerusha, who was betrothed to David 
Brainerd, though this was strictly an old sermon, preached 
seven years before “at a private meeting of young people 
after Billy Sheldon’s Death,” and now provided with a new 
‘*application.” There is one of peculiar interest from Jere- 
miah xxiii. 29, preached in April, 1749, just at the height 
of the fierce controversy which ended the speaker’s North- 
ampton career; and another, one of the very latest which he 
preached there, before his dismission, the text of which, Isaiah 
xxxii. 17, 18, is suggestive of the peaceable spirit which he 
strove to inculcate. There is also one of the latest (from 
Luke xxi. 36) to his Indian flock at Stockbridge. 

There is at least one, and I think more, marked as preached 
at Northampton during his residence in Stockbridge, and simi- 
larly in the book of plans of sermons there are in the same 
period at least three notes of texts and doctrines marked as 
designed for Northampton, though it is commonly said that 
he never occupied his old pulpit after his dismission. 


1 From 2 Cor. iv. 6. Preached in May, 17565. 
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Among the general impressions about the way in which he 

did his work as a preacher, one of the first is, as already in- 
timated, that he found sermon-writing very easy and very 
enjoyable. And besides the spontaneity and copiousness of 
it, there is about his ordinary style great simplicity and direct- 
ness, and if I may so say, a certain unexpected freshness 
and modernness,—not at all the impression of aridity and 
remorseless logic which one might have looked for. In fact, 
the impression of the manuscripts as a whole is to make 
Edwards seem very human, with much more of the yearning 
and pleading attitude of a devout pastor than the aloofness 
and absorption of an abstract metaphysician. 

The spelling throughout is almost unexceptionable, — far 
better than in the ordinary clerical manuscript of his century. 
The handwriting is minute and often illegible, but intention- 
ally so,as only meant for his own eye; what he writes for 
others is plain enough. He used a shorthand of his own 
devising (remarkable mainly for its obscurity) in some of his 
early manuscripts, and continued to use it to a limited extent, 
chiefly in brief memoranda on his sermons and seemingly for 
economy of space rather than for concealment of thought. 

Down to the time when he adopted the habit of using 
outlines rather than fully written sermons, he was fairly par- 
ticular in having good paper, evenly cut and folded. But 
during the latter half of his ministry it is the exception to find 
his notes written on fresh, unused paper. He utilized scraps 
of all obtainable sorts, — bills; family and business letters ; 
physicians’ prescriptions; marriage publishments ; requests 
for prayers and for thanksgivings in the meeting-house ; chil- 
dren’s copy-books; fly-leaves, title-pages, and margins of 
books ; proof-sheets ; circulars; proclamations ; subscription 
papers for his own books; and most frequently of all, scraps 
of the thin soft paper said to have been used by his wife and 
daughters in making fans. 

To illustrate, we find employed as sermon paper several 
specimens of Mrs. Edwards’s letters and several of his own. 
Thus, from a sermon preached in May, 1748, on Ephesians 
iv. 15, 16, the following to his wife is rescued : — 


LEBANON at Mr. Metcalf’s, March 25, 1743. 
Dear Spouse, —I recieved this morning by Mr Potwine the short 
Letter you sent me, with the Books, papers &c—for which I thank 
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you. By this I would inform you that I have been considerably amiss 
since I came from home ; riding in such tempestuous weather increased 
my cold, and almost overcame me. But am now a little better. I 
faild of seeing Mr Wheelock as I came down, and so had no oppor- 
tunity to agree with him about the alteration of the time of my absence 
from home: but intended notwithstanding to have gone home next week. 
But many ministers have been urging me to go to New-London, but I 
refused unless a number of them would go with me: and last night Mr 
Meacham, Mr Williams & Mr Pumroy agreed to go down with me the 
next week, to endeavour to reclaim the People there from their Errours. 
So that I believe I shall not be at home till the week after next. Give 
my Love to my Children & Mr Wheelock. Br. & Sister Metcalf give 
their Love to you & the Children. Remember me in your Prayers. 
I am my dearest Companion 
Your affectionate Consort 

JONATHAN Epwarps. 

The allusion to New London is understood by recalling the 
bonfires of unsound religious books which the fanatical fol- 
lowers of the crazy revivalist, James Davenport, had kin- 
dled there two or three weeks before. 

The household bills preserved in the same way give us 
occasional items of interest: as when a jeweller’s account 
shows that Mrs. Edwards had purchased in 1748 “a Gold 
Locket & Chane” for £11, we have a right to feel that 
her rare graces of spirit were not disjoined from a human 
love for the beautiful. And again, when we find the great 
preacher charged twice in a list of common household goods 
at three months’ interval with * one dozen of long pipes,” we 
feel that he too had his human side and his solace for over- 
much study. But perhaps the most gratifying of all is a little 
entry in the midst of humdrum purchases of foolscap paper 
and sealing-wax and Bayley’s spelling-books,— ‘1 childs 
Plaything, 4/6.” A glimpse of Jonathan Edwards buying 
playthings for his children is worth all the rest of the ser- 
mon. As it happens, the same sermon is written in part (in 
July, 1744) on a leaf of an old writing-book on which famil- 
iar rhymes of the “ New England Primer” have been copied 
as exercises by the two of these self-same children, Esther 
and Mary, who were in turn to be the mothers of the two 
most widely known, not equally honored, grandchildren of 
Jonathan Edwards,— Aaron Burr and Timothy Dwight. 


After the sermons the most voluminous section of our 
2 
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manuscripts is the commonplace book, well known to students 
of Edwards by the name of * Miscellaneous Observations,” or 
“ Miscellanies,” as he himself called them. From this source 
mainly were selected the two volumes, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1793-96, with the titles “ Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on important Theological Subjects,” and “ Remarks on 
important Theological Controversies.” These portions were 
reprinted by Dr. Dwight in his edition of 1829, with a few 
supplementary extracts, making nearly five hundred pages in 
all; but these are only a fragment of the whole amount, 
which is here in eight folio or quarto volumes, aggregating 
over 1,400 minutely written pages. They were begun at an 
early age, and continued to be added to up to near the close 
of the writer’s life. They are all theological, but, as the title 
implies, entirely disconnected, following each other in numeri- 
cal order up to No. 1,360! (or more exactly 1,412, as two alpha- 
betical series preceded the numbers); and no representation of 
Edwards as a thinker is quite complete so long as so many of 
these “ Miscellanies” are still in manuscript. 

I should add that our associate Professor Egbert C. Smyth 
published in 1880 a few additional selections. One of these, 
entitled ‘ Observations concerning the Scripture Giconomy of 


the Trinity and Covenant of Redemption,” was printed from 
a copy apparently prepared for the son, Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 


when publishing the volume of “ Miscellaneous Observations ” 


above referred to. The other extracts were from the copies 
made for Dr. Sereno Dwight. 

Another large item in the collection is a Bible, interleaved, 
in quarto, which Edwards seems to have acquired as late as 
1748, and which is nearly filled with comparatively brief exe- 
getical, doctrinal, and practical notes. Mr. Grosart printed 
in 1865 a hundred and twenty pages of excerpts from this 
volume. 

Entirely distinct from this is a series of longer manuscript 
“ Notes on the Bible,” in three quarto volumes, a good part of 
which appeared in Dwight’s edition of the Works. 

Of the manuscripts of other published writings than those 
already mentioned, there are, I believe, but two,— that of a 


1 I find a note in one of Edwards’s MS. sermons (on Rom. iv. 5), which was 
written in November, 1784, and published in 1738, referring to “ No, 668” of this 
series. It is clear, then, that he had reached this number by 1738, at the latest. 
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portion of the work on the “ Doctrine of Original Sin,” and 
an early draft of the “ Reply to Solomon Williams on the 
Qualifications for Communion.” 

Some briefer manuscripts may be mentioned less in detail. 
There is, for instance, a thin folio, “ Images [or “Shadows” ] 
of Divine Things,” which seems from the handwriting to be 
almost as early in date as anything in the collection; it was 
at one time intended for publication, and two alternative 
titles are given on the fly-leaf; namely, “ The Book of Nature 
and Common Providence” and “ The Language and Lessons 
of Nature.” The conception of the treatise is to illustrate 
Scripture and God’s dealings with men by the types of natural 
events, reminding one of a passage in Edwards’s Diary, of 
August 28, 1723, where he writes: ** When I want books to 
read; yea, when I have not very good books, not to spend 
time in reading them, but in reading the Scriptures, in perus- 
ing Resolutions, &ec., in writing on Types of the Scripture and 
other things.” 

I quote one section of the work by way of example: 


“73. The way of a Cat with a mouse that it has taken captive is a 
lively emblem of the way of the devil with many wicked men. A mouse 
is a foul unclean creature a fit type of a wicked man. Levit. 11, 29, 
These also shall be unclean — The weasel & the mouse. Isai. 66, 17, 
Eating swines Flesh and the abomination & the mouse. The Cat 
makes a play & sport of the poor mouse, so the devil does as it were 
make himself sport with a wicked man. The cat lets the mouse go & 
it seems to have escaped, it hopes it is delivered but is suddenly catched 
up again before it can get clear & so time after time the mouse makes 
many vain attempts, thinks it self free when it is still a captive, is taken 
up again by the Jaws & into the Jaws of its devourer as if it were just 
going to be destroyed but then is let go again, but never quite escapes 
till at last it yields its life to its Enemy & is crushed between his teeth 
& totally devoured. So many wicked men especially under false Pro- 
fessions of Religion & sinners under Gospel Light are led captive by 
Satan at his will, are under the power & dominion of their lusts & tho 
they have many struggles of Conscience about their sins yet never 
wholly escape them, when they seem to escape they fall into them 
again & so again & again till at length they are totally & utterly 
devoured by Satan.” 


Of another manuscript of similar appearance, but miscel- 
laneous in contents, the date may be in part inferred from a 
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long series of questions on Old Testament history, which is 
found at the end, and which were assigned as topics for investi- 
gation to boys in the Northampton congregation, whose names 
are given, about 1735-40,—a sort of early substitute for the 
modern Sunday-school or Bible class. The date of these 
pages, which may be confidently assumed, is of interest in 
connection with an essay which stands first within the same 
covers. This is an early metaphysical and scholastic but en- 
tirely orthodox argument on the Trinity, without title, which 
is thought to be the treatise alluded to by Professor Park in 
two articles in the ** Biblotheca Sacra” for 1881, which were 
called out by the publication of Professor Smyth to which I 
have already alluded. : 

There are also a very few separate papers of personal 
interest,— perhaps the most important being a series of 
half a dozen letters to Joseph Bellamy, a favorite pupil and 
friend, I select one as a specimen of Edwards’s familiar 
correspondence : — 


Dear Stir, —I receiv’d your Letter by Mr Strong this day. Mr. 
Searl was here at my House presently after, and I gave your Questions 
to him, and told him the Bearer intended quickly to return. 

(As to the affair of sheep, I am much obliged to you for the Pains 
you have taken. I believe you have acted the Part of a trusty Friend 
therein. I suppose it is known by this time, whether the man that 
went to Newtown has succeded. If he has, & the sheep are bought, 
we shall rest on what you have done; but if not, & you shall have 
found no opportunity ’till this Letter reaches you, it is so late in the 
year, that I desire you would keep the money ’till shearing Time is 
over, & then buy; when I suppose they may be bought much cheaper 
than now. But I would pray you to send us word by the first oppor- 
tunity, that if we are not like to have any sheep this year, we may 
seasonably be looking out, & laying in for wool else-where, for the 
supply of the Family. In the spring, if you can give us any encourage- 
ment, I should be glad to lay out 60£ more for sheep in those parts, as 
soon as shearing time is over, besides the 30£ you have in your Hands. 
But, if you buy so many sheep for us, it might be perhaps expedient, on 
some accounts, for the present, not to let it be known who the sheep 
are for.) 

As to the Books you speak of: Mastrict is sometimes in one vol. a 
very thick large Quarto; sometimes in two Quarto volumes. I believe 
it could not be had new under 8 or 10 Pounds. Turretine is in three 
vols, in Quarto, and would probably be about the same Price. They 
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are both excellent. ,Turretine is on Polemical divinity; on the 5 
Points, & all other Controversial Points; & is much larger in these 
than Mastrict ; & is better for one that desires only to be thoroughly 
versed in Controversies. But take Mastrict for divinity in general, 
doctrine Practice & Controversie ; or as an universal system of divinity ; 
& it is much better than Turretine, or any other Book in the world, 
excepting the Bible, in my opinion. I have Thoughts of sending 
myself this year to England, for a few Books, and have written to Mr. 
Quincy,’ a merch‘. in Boston, about it, to desire his advice & assistance, 
as to the Course to be taken to obtain ’em. If I employ him to send for 
me, I shall be willing to serve you (as I desire you to serve me about 
the sheep. Iam willing) to take your money, put it with my own, & 
put your Books into my Catalogue & have all come as mine: or shall 
be willing to serve you, if I can in any Respect, by writing to my 
Correspondents in Scotland, 

I have been reading Whitby, which has engaged me pretty thoroughly 
in the study of the Arminian Controversy ; aud I have writ" consider- 
ably on it in my private Papers. I must intreat you, if possible, to 
borrow for me Dr Stebbing, on the Spirit. I had rather pay some- 
thing for the use of it, than not have some considerable opportunity 
with it. I have got so deep into this controversy, that I am not willing 
to dismiss it, ’till I know the utmost of these matters. 

I have very lately received a Pacquet from Scotland, with several 
Copies of a memorial, for the continuing and propagating an Agreement 
for joint Prayer, for the general Revival of Religion: three of which I 
here send you, desiring you to dispose of two of ’em where they will 
be most serviceable. For my Part, I heartily wish it was fallen in 
with by all Christians from the rising to the setting sun. — I have re- 
turned you Mr Dickinsons Book, but must pray you to let me have 
further opportunity with Dr Johnsons.? If you could enquire of Dr 
Johnson, or Mr Beach, or some other, & find out what is the best Book 
on the Arminian side, for the defence of their notion of Free will; & 
whether there be any better & more full than Whitby, I should be 
glad; provided you have convenient opportunity. I don’t know but [ 
shall publish something after a while on that subject.® 

Dear sir, we have so many affairs to confer upon, that concern us 
both, that I would propose you should come this way again in February 
or March. You han’t a great Family to tie you at Home, as I have. 
But if you can’t come I must desire you to write fully & largely on all 

1 Edmund Quincy (Harvard, 1722), the uncle of Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

2 The reference is to “‘ A Letter from Aristocles to Authades,” Boston, 1745, 
anonymous, by the Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, Connecticut ; and “A 
Vindication of God’s sovereign free Grace,” Boston, 1746, by the Rev. Jonathan 


Dickinson, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
8 The “ Enquiry into the Freedom of the Will” did not appear until 1754. 
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the foregoing particulars of this Letter. Herein, you will oblige, your 
cordial & affectionate Friend & Brother, 
JONATHAN Epwarbs. 
NortHamptTon Jan. 15, 1746, 7. 


P.S. It now comes to my mind that I heard that Dr Pynchon of 
Long-meadow;-has Turretine, and that he lately offered to change it 
away for other Books; so that in all probability you may there have 
it at a moderate Price. 


This letter shows, as do others, that Edwards took an active 
part in administering the worldly concerns of his household, 
though Hopkins in his “ Life” gives Mrs. Edwards the credit 
of the charge of such things. And I may express with em- 
phasis my conviction, on examining this mass of his papers, 
that Edwards himself was, with all his genius, altogether prac- 
tical and efficient in business affairs. Hardly otherwise could 
he, after having portioned off three married daughters and sent 
a son through college, have left at his death what was for that 
time and place so really ample an estate as to be appraised 
at £900. 

Anecdotes are repeated of his absent-mindedness ; but there 
is in the manuscripts no suggestion of anything of this nature, 
unless it be his fashion of putting in large letters at the end 
of his sermons minutes of church notices which he had to ‘give, 
or official acts to be performed. 

Passing over other papers of minor importance, I mention 
last what is in some respects the most interesting manuscript 
of the collection, —a thin quarto memorandum book, labelled 
on both covers in Edwards’s hand simply “ Catalogue.” This is 
a book which he kept at hand from the period of his tutorship 
at Yale down to the last year of his life,and in which he jotted 
down from time to time various literary memoranda, mainly the 
titles of books which he heard of, or desired or intended to 
read, and other items, culled from his correspondence or from 
papers and magazines that came in his way, which excited his 
literary interest. The record is brief and fragmentary, and 
theological books naturally engross most of his attention ; but 
it is as near to a literary autobiography of Edwards as we can 
get, and something in the nature of a revelation of the breadth 
of his horizon in the country solitudes of Northampton and 
the unbroken wilderness of Stockbridge. 

Here, for instance, are a few of the entries on what appears 
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as the opening leaf of this record of legenda,—a fold of a 
letter addressed to him while residing at Yale after graduation, 
that is, between the ages of 17 and 23. The six earliest are 
the Bible, Mr. Baxter’s Life, Mr. Stoddard’s Safety of Appear- 
ing, his manuscripts, The English Grammar, and Mr. Watts’s 
Poems; and later on the same leaf—to name only some of 
the more significant non-theological items — there are The 
Guardian, Locke of Human Understanding, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Luther’s Colloquies, Quarles’s Poems, Newton’s Principia 
and Opticks, Scarburgh’s Euclid, Cowper’s Anatomy, Plutarch’s 
Lives, and Walter Raleigh’s History. In some of these cases 
the works were probably named for re-reading, notably so with 
Locke, who was a favorite author. 

The scope of his special interests may be illustrated by a 
quotation from these early pages, where he writes : — 

‘Books to be enquired for. —'The best Geography ; the best history 
of the World; the best Exposition of the Apocalypse; the best General 
Kcclesiastical History from Xt. to the Present time; the best upon the 
types of the Scripture; which are the most usefull & necessary of 
the Fathers; the best Chronology; the best historical Dictionary, of the 
nature of Bayle’s Dictionary ; the best that speaks of the Ecclesiastical 
learning of the Jews; the best History of Lives of Philosophers.” 


In regard to the introductory pages of this “ Catalogue,” it 
should be added that many of the titles noted are familiar, as 
those of books which he was able to find in the Yale Library 
in 1720 to 1726, from certain special large additions recently 
received there through Jeremy Dummer and Governor Yale. 

A close study of these pages may help to fix the dates when 
Edwards became acquainted with various writings which in- 
fluenced his own; but this is a slow and somewhat laborious 
task. The mooted question of his anticipation of Berkeley's 
idealism has this light thrown upon it, that Berkeley’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge” and “ New Theory of Vision,” 
published respectively in 1710 and 1709, are entered on the 
fifth page of this list, which must mean not earlier than 1730; 
and it is hardly possible that they were then entered if pre- 
viously read, 

As the entries already quoted show, he is attracted by all 
current good literature, both in prose and poetry. We find 
here, for example, Pope’s Homer, Pope’s Miscellaneous Works, 
Prior’s Poems, Quarles’s Emblems, The Spectator, Addison’s 
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Works, Young’s Night Thoughts, Fénelon’s Adventures of 
Telemachus, Richardson’s Clarissa and Pamela, and Fielding’s 
Amelia. The closing entries on the list, as if to show that 
he was not merely a theologian, relate to an Abridgment of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and a new work on the Elements of 
Geometry. 

I pause here in this rapid review of the calendar of the 
Edwards manuscripts, with the remark that they supply the 
material for a new, and perhaps more detailed study of 
the successive phases of his mental development. 

It should also be added that, besides this collection and the 
manuscripts which I have referred to as formerly belonging to 
the Rev. Dr. Dwight, no other considerable collection exists. 
At Princeton, where the fame of Edwards is reverently cher- 
ished, a portion of his library has been acquired; but, apart 
from this, the only specimen of his handwriting there preserved 
is the letter of dismission for his daughter, Mrs. Burr, from 
the church in Stockbridge; and the single letters and other 
documents which are scattered elsewhere are valued in 
proportion to their rarity. 


Rev. Dr. JAMES DE NoRMANDIE read the following paper: 


Jonathan Edwards at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


The 28th of June, 1749, was a day of great interest, not 
only to the South Parish, but to the whole town of Ports- 
mouth. The old church was to settle a young minister, and 
Jonathan Edwards, then regarded as the spiritual head of the 
churches in New England and by far the most eminent living 
theologian, was to preach the sermon. 

While Mr. Brainerd was doing such remarkable missionary 
work among the Indians at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, he met at Northampton in 
1747 a young man, Job Strong, a relative of Hon. Caleb 
Strong, one of the first United States Senators of Massachu- 
setts and thereafter Governor of the State for eleven years, 
who had just graduated at Yale, and whom Brainerd desired to 
join him in his Indian work. Soon after Strong began his 
mission, he was compelled to give it up for a time, on account 
of poor health, and the church in Portsmouth invited him to 
be its minister. But Mr. Edwards felt that he was needed 
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for the Indian work, in which he himself was for some time 
engaged, and in which at the beginning Strong showed such 
zeal and gifts that Edwards wanted him to be the stccessor 
of Brainerd, who had just died; so he persuaded the Ports- 
mouth committee not to use their influence for his settle- 
ment among them; and Mr. Strong came to the parish, as it 
was understood, for a temporary engagement. Whether the 
committee faithfully kept their promise to Jonathan Edwards 
or not, they could not persuade the parish not to use its 
influence with Mr. Strong, for his preaching was so satis- 
factory and promising that after some brief labors among the 
Indians, for which his health was insufficient, the parish 
secured him as its minister, and Jonathan Edwards, as his 
friend, was to be present at the installation. 

The uncertainty of travel in those days made it necessary 
to have a substitute in case the appointed preacher did not 
arrive in time. The Rev. Mr. Moody of York, able and eccen- 
tric, had accepted the place. 

Mary Edwards, the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, then 
about fifteen years of age, afterwards Mrs. Dwight of North- 
ampton, was visiting some of her father’s friends in Ports- 
mouth, and had not experienced conversion or become a 
member of the church. 

On the morning of the day set for the services, Mr. 
{dwards not having arrived, the Council delayed the exer- 
cises as long as they well could, and then proceeded to the 
church, where Mr. Moody had been regularly assigned to offer 
the opening prayer. That gentleman, knowing that a very 
large and most distinguished and cultivated congregation 
had been drawn together by a strong desire to hear Jonathan 
Kdwards, arose to pray under the not very pleasant impres- 
sion that he was standing in the place of Edwards, and 
offered a prayer which was wholly characteristic of himself, 
and in some degree also of the times in which he lived. In 
that part of it in which it was proper to allude to the exer- 
cises of the day, he besonght the Lord that they might be 
suitably humbled under the frown of his providence, in not 
being permitted to hear on that occasion a discourse, as they 
had all fondly expected, from “ that eminent servant of God, 
the Rev. Mr. Edwards of Northampton,” and proceeded to 


thank God for having raised him up to be such a burning and 
8 
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shining light, for his uncommon piety, for his great excel- 
lence as a preacher, for the remarkable success which had 
attended his ministry in other congregations as well as his 
own, for the superior talents and wisdom with which he was 
endowed as a writer, and for the great amount of good 
which his works had already done and still promised to do 
to the church and to the world. He then prayed that God 
would spure his life, and endow him with still greater gifts and 
graces, and render him still more eminent and useful than he 
had been. Then he concluded this part of his prayer by sup- 
plicating the divine blessing on Mary Edwards, then in the 
congregation, who, he said, though a very worthy and amia- 
ble young lady, was still, as they had reason to believe, with- 
out the grace of God and in an unconverted state; that God 
would bring her to repentance, forgive her sins, and not 
suffer the peculiar privileges which she enjoyed to be the 
means of a more aggravated condemnation. 

Think what our ancestors and their children were often- 
times obliged to hear from the lips of an eccentric minister. 
One would suppose that if anything would repel a sensitive 
young life from the sanctuary forever, it would be such a 
prayer on such an occasion ; yet the spirit and custom of the 
age may have hardened them even to that, or they may 
have looked upon it all as a kind of church theatre, — the 
only entertainment they had. 

Mr. Edwards, who travelled on horseback and had been 
unexpectedly detained on the road, arrived at the church a 
short time after the commencement of the exercises, and 
entered the door just after Mr. Moody began his prayer. 
Being remarkably quiet in all his movements, and particu- 
larly so in the house of God, he ascended the stairs and 
entered the pulpit so silently that Mr. Moody did not hear 
him, and before a great congregation Edwards was neces- 
sitated to listen to the very high character given of him to 
the Almighty by Mr. Moody. 

As soon as the prayer was closed, Mr. Moody turned round 
and saw Mr. Edwards. Without leaving his place he gave 
him his right hand, and addressed him thus: ‘* Brother Ed- 
wards, we are all of us much rejoiced to see you here to-day, 
and nobody probably as much as myself; but I wish that you 
might have got in a little sooner or a little later, or else that 
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I might have heard you when you came in and known that 
you were here, I didn’t intend to flatter you to your face ; 
but there ’s one thing 1’ll tell you: they say that your wife is 
going to heaven by a shorter road than yourself”; alluding 
to Edwards’s lengthened aud metaphysical explanations of the 
doctrines of the church. 

Mr. Edwards bowed, and after reading the Psalm went on 
with the sermon. 

The subject of his discourse was “ Christ the Example of 
Ministers,’ and may be found among his printed sermons. 
It is not very long according to the custom of that day, for 
it could have taken hardly more than an hour in delivery}; 
but considering the ability and reputation of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, it must have been a vast disappointment to the 
expectant congregation, if indeed congregations were then 
ever disappointed in anything their preachers said. One of 
the few great thinkers of the world, and having also in much 
of his preaching a practical bearing, there is in this sermon 
no evidence of any profound thought; there are none of those 
awful pictures of future torture which sometimes filled his 
congregations with trembling fears; there is no special doc- 
trinal nor practical merit; there is no beauty of expression, 
no strength nor depth of feeling, no spiritual fervor, no per- 
suasive nor appealing sentences to edify a congregation or to 
inspire a young minister, If any young candidate for ordi- 
nation at the present day should hear a sermon so tedious, 
so commonplace, and with so little to commend it or the 
gospel, I think it would greatly discourage him in the work 
of the ministry. 

After the ordination of Mr. Strong, Mary Edwards, while 
continuing her visit in Portsmouth, received from her father 
a letter which shows so plainly the atmosphere of his daily 
life and thought when he was arousing all New England to 
that wonderful revival, and which is so apart from the tone 
of the present time, even of the most spiritual lives, that I 
make from it a few extracts: — 


“My pear Cui_p, —... Though you are at a great distance from 
us yet God is everywhere. You are much out of the reach of our care, 
but you are every moment in his hands. We have not the comfort of 
seeing you, but He sees you. His eye is always upon you. And if you 
may but live sensibly near to God, and have his gracious presence, it is 
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no matter if you are far distant from us. I had rather you should re- 
main hundreds of miles distant from us & have God near to you by his 
Spirit than to have you always with us & live at a distance from God. 
. . - [hope you will maintain strict & constant watch over yourself 
against all temptations, that you do not forsake & forget God, & par- 
ticularly that you do not grow slack in secret religion. Retire often from 
this vain world, from all its babbles & empty shadows & vain amuse- 
ments, & converse with God alone, & seek effectually for that divine 
grace & comfort, the least drop of which is worth more than all the 
riches, gaiety, pleasures & entertainments of the whole world 

if the next news we should hear of you should be your death, though 
that would be very melancholy; yet, if at the same time we should 
receive such intelligence concerning you, as should give us the best 
grounds to hope that you had died in the Lord, how much more com- 
fortable would this be, though we should have no opportunity to see 
you, or to take leave of you in your sickness, than if we should be with 
you during all its progress, & have much opportunity to attend upon 
you, & converse & pray with you, & take an affectionate leave of you, 
& after all have reason to apprehend, that you died without the grace & 
favor of God.” 


This was no affectation of piety; it was the quiet and 
deliberate confession of a man whose life had been from 
childhood a daily struggle against worldliness, that God 
might be to him all in all—and of such an undisturbed re- 
pose upon the logical issue of his profound and grand meta- 
physical system of theology, that he would have been quite 
willing, for the glory of God, to see his daughter go to the 
tortures of hell forever, if according to the methods of that 
system she had not obtained the ‘* grace and favor of God.” 


Mr. WILuIAM P. UPHAM, being asked to give some account 
of the Jonathan Edwards short-hand writings deciphered by 
him for Mr. Dexter, said : — 


I am not prepared just now to give a full account of the 
short-hand mentioned. There yet remain a few words here 
and there, not as yet deciphered, which prevent my rendering 
from being complete. At some future meeting I hope to pre- 
sent a full translation of these curious and interesting short- 
hand passages, and to give a description of the system used by 
Jonathan Edwards ; a very ingenious and intricate system, not 
used, so far as I know, by any other writer. I have had great 
pleasure in this study for Mr, Dexter, especially as it has been 
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the occasion of my becoming acquainted with the Notes on “the 
Mind ” and on “ Natural Science” with which the short-hand 
is connected. There is a very interesting question, at what 
period of life these remarkable Notes were written by Edwards ; 
how far the ideas are original; and particularly how far 
Edwards may have derived his great principle of the ideality 
of matter from Berkeley. So far as the passages in short-hand 
have a bearing on this question, they decidedly confirm the 
impression given by the Notes themselves, that the ideas were 
original with Edwards except in a few instances where he has 
disavowed originality. One passage of the short-hand shows 
positively that he was “ young” at the time of writing; and 
the tenor of the whole leaves a conviction of his modest and 
unassuming nature. One cannot think it possible, in view of 
the style and manner of these writings, that he could have 
borrowed from another, even unconsciously, the fundamental 
principle that matter has no actual independent existence, 
upon which depends all his reasoning, both in his Notes 
and in his great work on the Freedom of the Will. 


Rev. Dr. A. V. G. ALLEN made a few extemporaneous re- 
marks on the Edwards manuscripts, based on information 
received from Rev. Dr. Tryon Edwards. 

Rev. Dr. EaBert C. SMytHu alluded to the recent reproduc- 
tion by two members of the Society * of the description written 
by Jonathan Edwards when he was twenty or perhaps but 
nineteen? years of age, beginning: “ They say there is a young 
lady in 8 who is beloved of that Great Being who made 
and rules the world,” a passage that has become classical for 
its beauty; and then read a few words from an unpublished 
letter written not far from the close of July, 1725, which con- 
tains the only allusion he has met with to the sequel of this 
admiration and inspiration, prior to the marriage, July 28, 





1 Professor Allen, ‘Jonathan Edwards, A Retrospect,” pp. 5, 6; Professor 
Barrett Wendell, “ A Literary History of America,” pp. 84, 85. 

2 Mr. John A. Stoughton, ‘“‘ Windsor Farmes,” 1883, states (p. 82) that the 
original was written “in the year 1723, upon a blank leaf of a book which is still 
preserved.” Dr. Dwight says: “written on a blank leaf, in 1723,” and that the 
“young lady” was “thirteen.” She was born January 9, 1710; Edwards was 
born October 5, 1708. 

3 The words “ New Haven” have crept into the text, as often quoted, perhaps 
from failure to notice that they are bracketed by Dr. S. E. Dwight, who first 
published the passage in his “ Life of President Edwards,” pp. 114, 115. 
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1727, of Jonathan Edwards and Sarah Pierpont. The ex- 
tract reads: “ Father Has lately been a jurny To Newhaven 
Left Brother in health & Very Good Orders In ye Colledg. 
our friends in the town also are well we have heard more 
lately by anne drake who Saw him well & in Good Sircom- 
stanes at Nuhaven (when She was at m* Stileses weding) it 
is Reported that he is Ingaged their you may Guess with” 

This letter was written by a younger sister of Jonathan to 
an elder sister, then at Northampton. The writer married 
William Metcalf, Esq., of Lebanon, Connecticut, a graduate 
of Harvard College. They were the grandparents of Hon, 
George Bliss, LL.D., of Springfield, “an eminent lawyer, 
State-councillor and senator,” and for eighteen years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors of Andover Theological Seminary, 
serving on it, in the earliest years of its history, with Presi- 
dent Dwight, Rev. Samuel Spring, D.D., and several of the 
Founders. His son, bearing the same name, and also a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, was Speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, President of the Senate, a member of the 
Executive Council, an originator and President of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, and prominent in the early history of 
a number of other important railroads. 

Avne Drake, who reported the engagement, not long after 
married a relative of the Rev. Isaac Stiles, whose wedding 
she attended. Mr. Stiles became the father of Ezra Stiles, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College, whose life and ser- 
vices have been commemorated by Abiel Holmes, D.D., and 
by Professor Kingsley. 

The letter contains notices of several other marriages and 
announcements or ** publications,” with other items of news, 
all compressed within the limits of a single page with an art of 
condensation whose revival may well be desired ; and it does 
not fail to note, in the abundance of its society news, that 
“ Their has Been of Late and is Stil a Remarkable Stir in this 
Place,” referring doubtless to one of those religious awaken- 
ings which marked the ministry of Rev. Timothy Edwards. 

Reference was made by the speaker to the gratifying prog- 
ress which a member of the Society, Mr. Upham, is making in 
deciphering the short-hand entries found in Edwards’s manu- 
scripts; and to the additional evidence thus afforded as to the 
early origin of the * Notes on Natural Science.” Allusion was 
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also made to a private letter in which the distinguished editor 
of Berkeley’s Works, Professor Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D., had expressed his interest in a new and critical edition 
of Edwards’s writings; to which the speaker added a wish 
that Yale University might promote such a result. 

Rev. Dr. MCKENZIE remarked that the memoir of Jonathan 
Edwards which Professor Park was known to be preparing 
was left nearly complete, and that arrangements were now 
being made for its publication. 

He said further, in regard to one of the sermons presented 
by Professor Dexter, that Edwards’s general reputation in the 
world seemed to be based less upon his work as a philosopher 
and theologian than upon the unfortunate illustration to which 
attention has again been called. The opinion of Edwards 
upon the matter under discussion did not differ from those of 
other men of his time, and would have passed without special 
comment if he had not, by way of enforcing it, made a most 
unhappy reference to the spider. It is not an uncommon 
experience for even a thoughtful man to be ruined by an illus- 
tration. But what led Edwards to the use of this dreadful, 
repellent method of enforcing his point? A man is quite 
likely to find illustrations in things with which he is familiar, 
They are suggested by the associations of his life. I have 
wondered if it was not so in this instance, so that the words 
which are justly complained of came naturally to his mind, 
and were used almost inadvertently, or at least without seeing 
how they would impress others. There is a psychological 
question here which is not without interest. When Edwards 
was a boy, he was much taken up with spiders. When not 
more than twelve years old he wrote an elaborate account of 
the character and habits of this unattractive member of the 
animal kingdom. This work was the result of much observa- 
tion and study, and has been spoken of as one of the wonders 
of literature. This was only a few months before he entered 
Yale College. His paper was entitled “Of Insects”; and 
began in this way: “ Of all Insects no one is more wonder- 
full than the Spider, especially with Respect to their sagacity 
and admirable way of working.” The whole essay may be 
found in the “ Andover Review,” with the original illustra- 
tions. It is clear that this creature was held in higher esteem 
by him than by most into whose way it comes. My sugges- 
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tion is merely this, that the choice of the illustration in which 
it appears in the sermon may be ascribed to this early and 
persistent interest in the spider itself, rather than to an utter 
lack of sensibility and good taste. Nothing can make it other 
than abhorrent, but it is possible that the good man may be 
in a slight degree relieved of the reproach which his ill-con- 
sidered word brought upon him, which has done so much to 
obscure his greatness and take from the grandeur of his name 
and work. 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs, 
Henry W. HaAyYNeEs, WINSLOW WARREN, CHARLES C. 
SmitH, T. K. LotHrop, Grorce H. Monrog, GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD, MortoON DEXTER, and EDWARD CHANNING. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 1901. 


THe Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th 
instant, at twelve o’clock, M.; the President in the chair. 

The record of the March meeting was read and reports were 
made by the Librarian and Cabinet-Keeper, the latter of whom 
mentioned the receipt, from the Recording Secretary, of a 
large and beautiful photograph from an oil painting of the 
late Rey. Dr. Alexander Young, for many years an officer 
of the Society. 

The President then announced the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to publish a selection of Revolutionary Papers from the 
Trumbull Collection, as follows: Charles C. Smith, Winslow 
Warren, George B. Chase, Henry F. Jenks, Arthur Lord. 

The President also announced the receipt from the execu- 
tors of the will of the late Hon. Mellen Chamberlain of his 
incomplete manuscript History of Chelsea, with ten bound 
folio volumes of manuscripts, plans, engravings, photographs, 
materials, etc., used in the preparation of said History. 

Rev. Morton Dexter, Senior Member at Large of the 
Council, read their Annual Report. 


Report of the Council. 


The history of the Society during the past year has been 
one of prosperity, but unmarked by many striking events. The 
conveniences and comforts of our new building have been ap- 
preciated thoroughly, and at length we may regard the Society 
as satisfactorily settled, and probably for many years to come. 
The classification and shelving of our general library, which 
were in progress at the time of the Annual Meeting in 1900, 
have been completed, and advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity to weed out and dispose of a number of duplicate 
or otherwise comparatively valueless, publications. Additional 
space thus is provided for the future legitimate increase of the 
library. 

The Waterston Room, containing the collection of books, 
autographs, etc., bequeathed to us by our late associate 

4 
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Rev. R. C. Waterston, has been fitted up appropriately, and 
should prove a congenial resort for quiet study. It is a beauti- 
ful and attractive feature of our building. The energy and 
good judgment of the Cabinet-Keeper have rendered our col- 
lection of portraits, memorials, and other objects of interest 
accessible and enjoyable to a degree impossible of attainment 
heretofore. The room set apart for it has been made an in- 
viting and instructive museum. There have been added to 
its contents a portrait and the dress sword of Governor John 
Brooks and a cane presented to him by General Washington, 
gifts to the Society from Miss Elizabeth Burnap, of Baltimore. 
Arrangements have been made for the admission of the pub- 
lic to this room hereafter on Wednesdays ‘from two to five 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Council has decided to grant the recent request of the 
heirs of Dr. John Clark Howard that the portrait of Dr. John 
Clark, which has been in our collection for the last sixty or 
more years, be transferred to the Medical Library next door 
as its more appropriate guardian. But the discussion of the 
matter has suggested the desirability of the adoption by the 
Society of a definite policy in regard to such possible future 
requests. 

During the year an agreement has been made with the city 
of Boston accepting on the part of the Society certain restric- 
tions substantially similar to those imposed upon land adjoining 
our property, but requiring the setting back of buildings to a 
distance of not more than fifteen feet from Boylston Entrance 
and of not more than twenty feet from the Fenway. A state- 
ment regarding the sale of a portion of our real estate fronting 
upon Boylston Entrance will be found in the annual report of 
the Treasurer. 

As usual, nine regular meetings have been held, and there 
has been one special meeting, called to approve the sale of 
real estate just mentioned. A number of important papers 
have been contributed ; among them being one, by President 
Adams, upon Experiences of Candidates for Admission to 
Harvard College in the Past, based upon the autobiography 
of John Adams and the diary of Dr. S. K. Lothrop, and supple- 
mented by extracts from his own diary by Colonel Higginson ; 
one by Dr. De Normandie upon Alleged Diabolical Perform- 
ances at Great Island, near Portsmouth, as recorded in a book 
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published in London in 1698; one by Dr. Slafter, on Coat 
Armor; and others by Mr. Hunnewell, on Early Houses near 
Massachusetts Bay; Mr. Quincy, on the Need of Caution in 
the Use of Diaries as Material for History ; Dr. Schouler, en- 
titled A Century’s Retrospect ; and Dr. Rhodes on his Recent 
Impressions of England. Many interesting unwritten com- 
munications also have been made, notably Dr. A. C. Coolidge’s 
about the Randolph family gathering at Tuckahoe, Virginia, 
on April 19, 1900, and Professor Channing’s account of a visit 
to Jamestown, Virginia. 

In this connection the Council would remind the Society of 
the suggestion made as long ago as 1892 by our associate Mr. 
R. C. Winthrop, Jr., that the interest of our meetings is much 
increased when members who have prepared contributions too 
long to be read to the Society in full furnish oral abstracts 
or statements of the substance of what they have made ready 
for print. During the year this been done repeatedly and 
acceptably, and the practice should become a matter of 
course, excepting when there exists some special reason to 
the contrary. 

No such collection has been received this year as Mr. T. J. 
Coolidge’s earlier gifts of the Jefferson manuscripts. But we 
have received, from Mr. Waldo Story, nearly three hundred 
letters by Chief Justice Marshall, Chancellor Kent, Daniel 
Webster, and others, chiefly to Mr. Justice Story and treating 
of important legal and political topics. Dr. Young also has 
given us a copy of an important map showing the Federal ter- 
ritory according to an ordinance of Congress passed in 1785. 
It should be added that during the year a collection of tracts 
relating to George Whitefield, which was taken from the 
library nearly seventy years ago, has been returned. 

The Society has published one volume — 2d Series, Vol. 
XIII. — of its Proceedings. It contains portraits of Messrs. 
Clement Hugh Hill, Charles Francis Adams, and Francis A. 
Walker, former members, and it has for frontispiece a fine 
picture of our present building. Five serial numbers of our 
Proceedings also have appeared and will be included in the 
next volume, which will soon be published. One volume — 
7th Series, Vol. I.— of our Collections, the Jefferson Papers, 
also has been published. 

Of our Resident Members a year ago six have passed 
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away: William Crowninshield Endicott, who died May 6, 
1900; Edwards Aimasa Park, June 4; William H. Whitmore, 
June 14; Augustus Lowell, June 22; Mellen Chamberlain, 
June 25; and Roger Wolcott, December 21. Of our Corre- 
sponding Members six also have died: John Nicholas Brown, 
May 1, 1900; Richard Salter Storrs, June 5; Jacob Dolson 
Cox, August 4; Charles Jeremy Hoadly, October 19; William 
Wirt Henry, December 5; and Moses Coit Tyler, December 
28. Two Honorary Members, Mandell Creighton and William 
Maxwell Evarts, also died on January 14 and February 28, 
1901, respectively. 

The following memoirs of deceased members have been 
written and will soon be published: That of Charles F. Dun- 
bar, by Edward H. Hall; of John C. Ropes, filed by John C, 
Gray ; of John Lowell, by Thornton K. Lothrop; of Benjamin 
F. Thomas, by Richard Olney; of George O, Shattuck, by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; of Edwards A, Park, by Alexander 
McKenzie; of William W. Greenough, by Barrett Wendell ; 
and of Edward G. Porter, by Morton Dexter. 

The following gentlemen have been elected to Resident 
Membership: Melville Madison Bigelow, April 12, 1900; 
Elijah Winchester Donald, May 10; Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, November 8; Thomas Leonard Livermore, January 10, 
1901; and Nathaniel Paine, March 14. John Bassett Moore 
was chosen a Corresponding Member on May 10, 1900, John 
Hay on June 14, Daniel Coit Gilman on January 10,1901, John 
Morley on February 14, and Frederic Harrison on March 14. 

Three vacancies remain in our possible list of Resident 
Membership and six in that of Corresponding Membership. 
In that of Honorary Membership there are two, It has been 
proposed by our President, and with the approval of the Coun- 
cil, to treat election to our list of Honorary Members hereafter 
us a greater distinction than heretofore, as a very high honor 
ordinarily only following some special and recognized success 
in historical work. 

It remains only to note that the Society recently has been 
invited to be represented on the occasion of the celebration 
next June by the University of Glasgow of the four hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 

During the year the following publications have been made 
by members of the Society : — 
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Publications by Members. 


The Sifted Grain and the Grain Sifters. An Address at the Dedi- 
cation of the Building of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, October 19, 1900. By Charles Francis Adams. 

The same, second edition. 

The Power of History. An Address delivered before the West- 
borough (Mass.) Historical Society, January 19, 1899, and repeated 
before the Quinnebaug Historical Society, at Sturbridge (Mass.), June 
21, 1900. By Daniel H. Chamberlain. 

Andros’s Proclamation Money. From Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, April 25,1900. By Andrew McFarland Davis. 

The Currency and Provincial Politics. Reprinted from the Publica- 
tions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Vol. VI. By Andrew 
McFarland Davis. 

“Previous Legislation.” A Corrective for Colonial Troubles. Re- 
printed from the Publications of the Colonial Society, Vol. VI. By 
Andrew McFarland Davis. 

Patriotism: An Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa of 
Harvard College, 28 June, 1900. By William Everett. 

The Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. 

The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon. 

An Address on the Life, Character, and Influence of Chief Justice 
Marshall, delivered at Richmond on the fourth day of February, 1901, 
at the request of the State Bar Association of Virginia and the Bar 
Association of the City of Richmond. By Horace Gray. 

The Boston Massacre, March 5, 1770: a Part of the Council’s 
Report made to the American Antiquarian Society at its Annual 
Meeting in Worcester, October 24, 1900. By Samuel A. Green. 

Groton during the Revolution. With an Appendix. By Samuel 
A. Green. 

Student Customs. From Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, at their Annual Meeting, October 24, 1900. By G. Stanley 
Hall. 

Suffolk Deeds. Liber XI. Edited by John T. Hassam, with an 
Introduction by him on Registers of Deeds from 1735 to 1900. 

Hunnewell, chiefly six generations in Massachusetts. By James F, 
Hunnewell. 

Some Problems of the Country Parish. The Annual Sermon deliv- 
ered in the South Congregational Church, Boston, before the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers, May 26, 1898. By 
Henry F. Jenks. 

A Letter to the Wardens and Vestrymen in the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. By William Lawrence. 
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A Sermon preached at the Consecration of St. John’s Chapel, Groton 
School, on Saturday, October 13, 1900. By William Lawrence. 

An Address upon Chief Justice Marshall, delivered at the Auditorium 
in Chicago, on the fourth day of February, 1901, at the request of the 
Bar Associations of the State of Illinois and of the City of Chicago. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

God save the King. A Sermon on the Sunday after the death of 
Queen Victoria and the accession of King Edward VII. By Alex- 
ander McKenzie. 

Now. The Day’s Work Series. By Alexander McKenzie. 

Lancastriana. I. A Supplement to the Early Records and Military 
Annals of Lancaster, Massachusetts. By Henry S. Nourse. 

Lancastriana. II. A Bibliography compiled for the Public Library 
of Lancaster, Massachusetts. By Henry S. Nourse. 

The Diocesan Library, being the Seventeenth Annual Report made 
to the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Massachusetts, held in Boston, May 16 and 17, 1900. By Edmund 
F. Slafter. 

A Literary History of America. [Library of Literary History, IIT.] 
By Barrett Wendell. 

The Ministers’ Club, 1870-1899. An Historical Sketch, read at 
the Hotel Brunswick in Boston, by the Secretary, Edward J. Young. 
Printed by vote of the Club. 

Morton DEXTER, 
Senior Member at Large of the Council. 


The Annual Report of the Treasurer and the Report of the 
Auditing Committee were submitted in print. 


Report of the Treasurer. 


In compliance with the requirements of the By-Laws, Chap- 
ter VII., Article 1, the Treasurer respectfully submits his 
Annual Report, made up to March 30, 1901. 

The special funds held by him are eighteen in number, and 
are as follows : — 

I. THe APPLETON FunpD, which was created Nov. 18, 1854, 
by a gift to the Society, from Nathan Appleton, William Ap- 
pleton, and Nathaniel I. Bowditch, trustees under the will of 
the late Samuel Appleton, of stocks of the appraised value of 
ten thousand dollars. These stocks were subsequently sold 
for $12,203, at which sum the fund now stands. The income 
is applicable to “the procuring, preserving, preparation, and 
publication of historical papers.’”” The cost of publishing the 
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volume of *“ Jefferson Papers” recently printed was charged to 
the income of this Fund. 

Il. THe MAssaAcuusetts HIsToricaL Trust-Funp, which 
now stands, with the accumulated income, at $10,000. This 
fund originated in a gift of two thousand dollars from the late 
Hon. David Sears, presented Oct. 15, 1855, and accepted by 
the Society Nov. 8, 1855. On Dec. 26, 1866, it was increased 
by a gift of five hundred dollars from Mr. Sears, and another 
of the same amount from our late associate, Mr. Nathaniel 
Thayer. The income must be appropriated in accordance 
with the directions in Mr. Sears’s declaration of trust in the 
printed Proceedings for November, 1855. 

III. Tae Dowse Funp, which was given to the Society 
by George Livermore and Eben. Dale, executors of the will of 
the late Thomas Dowse, April 9, 1857, for the * safe keeping ” 
of the Dowse Library. It amounts to $10,000. The balance 
of income for the year has been placed to the credit of the Gen- 
eral Account, in accordance with what was understood to be 
the wishes of the executors. 

IV. Tae PeEABopy Funp, which was presented by the 
late George Peabody, in a letter dated Jan. 1, 1867, and 
now stands at $22,123. The income is available only for 
the publication and illustration of the Society’s Proceedings 
and Memoirs, and for the preservation of the Society’s His- 
torical Portraits. 

V. THe SAVAGE Fonp, which was a bequest from the late 
Hon. James Savage, received in June, 1873, and now stands 
on the books at the sum of $6,000. The income is to be used 
for the increase of the Society’s Library. 

VI. Tue Erastus B. BIGELOw FunpD, which was given in 
February, 1881, by Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman, in recog- 
nition of her father’s interest in the work of the Society. 
The original sum was one thousand dollars; but the inter- 
est was added to the principal to bring the amount up to 
$2,000, at which it now stands, There is no restriction as to 
the use to be made of this fund ; but up to the present time 
the income has been used only for the purchase of important 
books of reference needed in the Library. 

VII. Tae WitttAM WINTHROP Founp, which amounts to 
the sum of $3,000, and was received Oct. 13, 1882, under the 
will of the late William Winthrop, for many years a Corre- 
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sponding Member of the Society. The income is to be applied 
“to the binding for better preservation of the vaiuable manu- 
scripts and books appertaining to the Society.” 

VIII. THe RicHaArD FROTHINGHAM FUND, which repre- 
sents a gift to the Society, on the 23d of March, 1888, from 
the widow of our late Treasurer, of a certificate of twenty 
shares in the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co., of Chicago, of 
the par value of $100 each, and of the stereotype plates of Mr. 
Frothingham’s “ Siege of Boston,” ‘ Life of Joseph Warren,” 
and ‘* Rise of the Republic.” The fund stands on the Treas- 
urer’s books at $3,000, exclusive of the copyright. There 
are no restrictions on the uses to which the income may be 
applied. 

IX. THe GENERAL Founp, which now amounts to $41,228.14. 
It represents the following gifts and payments to the 
Society, and withdrawals from the Building Account: — 

1. A gift of two thousand dollars from the residuary estate 
of the late MARY PRINCE TOWNSEND, by the executors of her 
will, William Minot and William Minot, Jr., in recognition of 
which, by a vote of the Society, passed June 18, 1861, the 
Treasurer was “ directed to make and keep a special entry in 
his account books of this contribution as the donation of Miss 
Mary P. Townsend.” 

2. A legacy of two thousand dollars from the late HENRY 
Harris, received in July, 1867. 

8. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late GEORGE 
Bemis, received in March, 1879. 

4. A gift of one hundred dollars from the late RALPH 
Watpo Emerson, received in April, 1881. 

5. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late WILLIAMS 
LATHAM, received in May, 1884. 

6. A bequest of five shares in the Cincinnati Gas-Light and 
Coke Co. from the late GEorGe Dexter, Recording Secretary 
from 1878 to 1883, received in June, 1884. This bequest for 
several years stood on the Treasurer’s books at $900, at which 
sum the shares were valued when the incomes arising from 
separate investments were all merged in one consolidated 
account. Besides the regular quarterly dividends there has 
been received up to the present time from the sale of sub- 
scription rights, etc., the sum of $322.97, which has been 
added to the nominal amount of Mr. Dexter’s bequest. 
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7. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late EBENEZER 
Rockwoop Hoar, received in February, 1895. 

8. Nineteen commutation fees of one hundred and fifty 
dollars each. 

9. The sum of $29,955.17 was withdrawn from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the Tremont Street estate, and added to 
this fund, 

X. THE Anonymous Founp, which originated in a gift of 
$1,000 to the Society in April, 1887 communicated in a letter 
to the Treasurer printed in the Proceedings (2d series, vol. iii. 
pp- 277, 278). A further gift of $250 was received from the 
same generous friend in April, 1888. The income has been 
added to the principal; and in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the giver this policy is to be continued (see Pro- 
ceedings, 2d series, vol. xiii. pp. 66, 67). The fund now 
stands at $2,486.51. 

XI. THe WittiAM Amory Funp, which was a bequest 
of $3,000, from our associate, the late William Amory, re- 
ceived Jan. 7, 1889. There are no restrictions on the uses to 
which the income may be applied. 

XII. Tae LAWRENCE Funp, which was a bequest of $3,000, 
from our associate, the younger Abbott Lawrence, received in 
June, 1894. The income is ‘to be expended in publishing 
the Collections and Proceedings ” of the Society. 

XIII. THe Ropert C. Winthrop Funp, which was a be- 
quest of $5,000, from our late associate, received in December, 
1894. No restrictions were attached to this bequest; but by 
a vote of the Society passed Dec. 13, 1894, it was directed 
that the income “shall be expended for such purposes as the 
Council may from time to time direct.” 

XIV. THe WATERSTON PUBLISHING FUND, which was a 
bequest of $10,000, from our late associate, the Rev. Robert C. 
Waterston, received in December, 1894. The income is to be 
used as a publishing fund, in accordance with the provisions 
of Mr. Waterston’s will printed in the Proceedings (2d series, 
vol. viii. pp. 172, 178). 

XV. THe Etwis Funp, which originated in a bequest to 
the Society of $30,000, by our late President, Dr. George E. 
Ellis. This sum was paid into the Treasury Dec. 20, 1895; 
and to it has been added the sum of $1,299.31 received from 
the sale of various articles of personal property, also given to 
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the Society by Dr. Ellis, which it was not thought desirable to 
keep, making the whole amount of the fund $31,299.31. No 
part of the original sum can be used for the purchase of other 
real estate in exchange for the real estate specifically devised 
by Dr. Ellis’s will. 

Besides the bequest in money, Dr. Ellis by his will gave to 
the Society the dwelling-house No. 110 Marlborough Street, 
with substantially all its contents. In the exercise of the dis- 
cretion which the Society was authorized to use, this house 
was sold for the sum of $25,000, and the proceeds invested in 
the more eligible estate on the corner of the Fenway and 
Boylston Street. The full sum received from the sale was 
entered on the Treasurer’s books, to the credit of EL.is 
Hovsg, in perpetual memory of Dr. Ellis’s gift. 

XVI. THE LoweLL Funp, which was a bequest of the late 
Hon. John Lowell (H. U., Class of 1843), amounting to $3,000, 
received September 18,1897. There are no restrictions on the 
uses to which the income may be applied. 

XVII. Tat Warerston Funp, which was received April 
21, 1900, in full satisfaction of a bequest from our associate, 
the late Rev. Robert C. Waterston. Some legal questions 
having arisen in connection with this bequest, the matter was 
compromised, and the sum of $5,000 was received, as stated 
in the Proceedings (2d series, vol. xiv. pp. 168,164). The 
income is to be used for printing a catalogue of the Waterston 
Library, for printing documents from it, and for making addi- 
tions to the Library from time to time. 

XVIII. Tae WatTerston Funp No. 2, which was a fur- 
ther bequest of $10,000 from Mr. Waterston, in regard to 
which there were no legal questions, and which was also re- 
ceived April 21,1900. The income is to be used for “ print- 
ing and publishing any important or interesting autograph, 
original manuscripts, letters or documents which may be in 
possession of” the Society. 

Besides the three Funds, for the creation of which provision 
was made by Mr. Waterston’s will, the Treasurer received, 
under the will, the sum of $10,000, to be applied to the fitting 
up of a room or portion of a fire-proof building for the com- 
modious and safe keeping of the Waterston Collection. A 
room has accordingly been set apart for that purpose, and a 
considerable sum has been expended in making it convenient 
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and attractive. When the work is completed the balance of 
cash remaining in the hands of the Treasurer will be used, in 
accordance with the terms of the will, in adding books to the 
collection, under the direction of the Council. 

The Treasurer also holds a deposit book in the Five Cent 
Savings Bank for $100 and interest, which is applicable to the 
care and preservation of the beautiful model of the Brattle 
Street Church, deposited with us in April, 1877, 

It should not be forgotten that besides the gifts and bequests 
represented by these funds, which the Treasurer is required to 
take notice of in his Annual Report, numerous gifts have been 
made to the Society from time to time, and expended for the 
purchase of the real estate, or in promoting the objects for 
which the Society was organized. A detailed account of these 
gifts was included in the Annual Report of the Treasurer, 
dated March 31, 1887, printed in the Proceedings (2d series, 
vol. iii. pp. 291-296) ; and in the list of the givers there enu- 
merated will be found the names of many honored associates, 
living or departed, and of other gentlemen, not members of 
the Society, who were interested in the promotion of histori- 
cal studies. They gave liberally in the day of small things ; 
and to them the Society is largely indebted for its present 
prosperity and usefulness. 

To these benefactors must now be added the President of 
the Society, who, in the summer of 1895, bought a lot of land 
on the Fenway (3,000 square feet), with a view of adding it 
to the lot bought by the Society, in case the latter should prove 
too small. When the plans for the new building were drawn, 
it was found to be desirable to make some change in the lines 
of the Society’s estate, and the lot bought by the President was 
conveyed to the Society, with a verbal understanding that he 
should receive for it an equal quantity of land on Boylston 
Street. Within the current year a portion of unoccupied land 
on Boylston Street (2,622;4, square feet) has been sold to 
indemnify the President for the land conveyed by him to the 
Society. The difference ($3,000) between the sum paid by 
the President ($15,000) and the amount received for the land 
sold ($12,000) was an absolute gift to the Society, and to this 
difference must be added the interest on $15,000 from the date 
of the original purchase up to the date of sale of the Boylston 
Street land, a period of nearly six years. 
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The stock and bonds held by the Treasurer as investments 
on account of the above-mentioned funds are as follows: 
$10,000 in the five per cent mortgage bonds of the Chicago 
and West Michigan Railroad Co. ; $5,000 in the four per cent 
bonds of the Rio Grande Western Railroad Co.; $8,000 in the 
four per cent bonds of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad Co. ; $5,000 in the five per cent gold bonds of the 
Cincinnati, Dayton, and Ironton Railroad Co. ; $1,500 in the 
new four per cent mortgage bonds of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé Railroad Co. ; $2,000 in the adjustment four per 
cent bonds, and thirty-three shares of the preferred stock of 
the same corporation, received in exchange for the bonds of 
said corporation heretofore held by the Treasurer ; $11,000 in 
the five per cent collateral trust bonds of the Chicago Junc- 
tion Railways and Union Stock Yards Co.; $10,000 in the new 
five per cent bonds of the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. ; 
$20,000 in the five per cent mortgage bonds of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Co. of Kansas City; $12,000 in the 
five per cent bonds of the Lewiston-Concord Bridge Co. ; 
$6,000 in the four and one half per cent bonds of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad Co.; $4,000 in the four per cent 
bonds of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. ; $15,000 
in the six per cent mortgage notes of G. St. L. Abbott, Trustee ; 
fifty shares in the Merchants’ National Bank of Boston ; fifty 
shares in the State National Bank of Boston; fifty shares in 
the National Bank of Commerce of Boston ; fifty shares in the 
National Union Bank of Boston; twenty-five shares in the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston; fifty shares in the Second 
National Bank of Boston; thirty-five shares in the Boston 
and Albany Railroad Co.; twenty-five shares in the Old 
Colony Railroad Co.; twenty-five shares in the preferred stock 
of the Fitchburg Railroad Co.; one hundred shares in the 
preferred stock of the Chicago Junction Railways and Union 
Stock Yards Co.; one hundred shares in the preferred stock 
of the American Smelting and Refining Co.; five shares 
in the Cincinnati Gas-Light and Coke Co.; five shares in 
the Boston Real Estate Trust (of the par value of $1,000) ; 
five shares in the State Street Exchange ; and three shares in 
the Pacific Mills (of the par value of $1,000). 

The following abstracts and the trial balance show the pres- 
ent condition of the several accounts : — 
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1900. 
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CASH ACCOUNT. 


DEBITS. 


To balance on hand. 


» receipts as follows: — 


General Account . 
Consolidated Income 


Income of Richard Frothingham Fund 


Income of Peabody Fund . 


Coupon Scrip 

General Fund 
Investments . 

Ellis Fund 

Waterston Fund 
Waterston Fund No. 2 
Waterston Library 


March 30. To balance brought down. 


1901. 


CREDITS. 


March 80. By payments as follows: — 


1900. 
March 81. 
1901. 
March 80. 


Investments 

Waterston Library 
Real Estate . 

Income of Ellis Pend 
Income of Savage Fund 


Income of William Winthrop Fund 
Income of Mass. Hist. Trust Fund . 


Income of E. 


7 


. $410.28 


8,672.15 
9,429.21 
59.48 
74.15 
850.00 
25.00 
11,337.50 
95.25 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 


$50,953.02 
$2,866.18 


. $29,432.50 


5,388.50 
1,673.80 
7.10 
897.59 
72.40 
83.38 
7.50 


B. Bigelow Fund . 


Income of Peabody Fund . 
Income of Appleton Fund . 


1,419.41 
866.54 


Consolidated Income. 
General Account . 


» balance onhand. . . 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


DEBITS. 


To balance brought down . 


Services of Janitor 
Printing and binding 


Stationery and postage . 


er ee er 
Water... a 
Coal and Wood ae 


» sundry charges and payments : — 
Salaries of Librarian’s Assistants 





e 6 & @ 


. . . . 





$50, 963.02 


Carried forward $14,423.79 


30.88 
8,707.24 
2,866.18 





$9,045.73 


8,528.50 
900.00 
197.89 
126.65 

52.02 
73 00 
500. 00 
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March 30. 


1901. 


March 80. 


1901. 
March 380. 





1901. 


March 30. 


1900. 
March 31. 
1901. 
March 30. 


March 30. 


1901. 


March 30. 


1901. 
March 30. 
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ae — $14,423.79 

Miscellaneous expenses . . Ss ae 477.08 
Editing publications of the Society . © © «© «© © « 2,000.00 
Fitting up book shelves, covering pipes, etc. . . . 852.10 
$17,752.97 


By balance brought down. . . . «+ « © e we @ @ "$9,930.00 


CREDITS. 
By sundry receipts : — 
Interest .. oe ee eoee eo «o 6 OR67423 
Income of General "Fund ke ee 6 ee ~~ Ce 
Income of Ellis Fund ..... +... 41,606.18 
Income of Dowse Fund. . ... +. .-+ ee. 417.89 
Se ee oe ee ee ee ae ee 125.00 
I ag rg ko el Oe ee ee 790.00 
Sales of publications . . eo 812.29 
On account of expenses for maintenance, ‘ee. - «*. 1,687.44 
» balance carried forward . .....+..+ ++ + 9,980.00 


$17,752.97 





Income of General Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount placed to credit of General Account . . . . $2,126.75 





CREDITS. 
By proportion of consolidated income. . . « « « « » $2,126.75 


Income of Richard Frothingham Fund. 


CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward . . . . « «© « « « SS $608.64 





» copyright received. . .. . ee Oe ee 59.48 
» proportion of consolidated income . . . « « « « « 164.75 
$822.87 


By amount brought down . . . . «+ 6 oe + + + $822.87 


Income of Ellis Fund. 


DEBITS. 

To amount paid for repairingrug. . . . +. «+ + $7.10 
» balance carried to General Account. . ... . . 1,606.18 
$1,613.28 


CREDITS. 





By proportion of consolidated income ..... . . $1,613.28 
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1901. 
March 30. 


1900. 
March 31. 
1901. 
March 30. 





March 80. 


1901. 
March 30. 


1900. 
March 81. 
1901. 
March 80. 


March 80. 


1901. 


March 30. 


1900 


March 31. 


1901. 


March 380. 


March 80. 


1900. 


March 31. 


1901. 


March 30. 


1901. 
March 380. 
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Income of William Winthrop Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount paid for binding 
» balance carried forward . 


CREDITS. 


By balance brought forward . . . . 2. 2. 6 « 


»» proportion of consolidated income . 


By balance brought down . . . « 6 « w. « « 


Income of E. B. Bigelow Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount paid for books. 
» balance carried forward 


CREDITS. 
By balance brought forward. . . . . «© « « 


»» proportion of consolidated income 
By balance brought down 


Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount paid for printing and binding . 
», balance carried forward . 


CREDITS. 
By balance brought forward .. . 


» proportion of consolidated income . 


By balance broughtdown ....... 
Income of Dowse Fund. 
DEBI'S. 
To balance brought forward . 


» balance transferred to General Account 


CREDITS. 


By proportion of consolidated income ... . 





39 


$72.40 
618.54 
$690.94 


$536.19 


_164.15 
$600.04 


$7.50 
a2 
$493.71 





$390.54 
_ 103.17 
“$498.71 
~ $486.21 


$83.38 
_ 8,173.58 
$3,256.96 


$2,741.12 
__ 51584 
_ 3,256.96 
$3,173.58 


$97.95 


__417.89 
$515.84 





$515.84 
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March 30. 


1901. 
March 30. 


1900. 
March 81. 
1901. 
March 80. 


March 380. 


1901. 
March 30. 


1900. 
March 81. 
1901. 
March 380. 


March 30. 
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Income of Peabody Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount paid for printing and binding ... . . . $1,419.41 
» Unlance carried forward. .. . + 2. «2 2 «8 2 707.28 
$2,126.69 


CREDITS. 

By balance brought forward . . . . . 1. 6 6 ee + $911.88 
»» Proportion of consolidated income . . ... 4. . . 41,141.21 
» amount received for photogravures,etc.. .... . 74.15 

$2,126.69 

By balance brought down . . . . « « 6 «© «© «© «© + $707.28 


Income of Savage Fund. 
DEBITS. 


To amount paid for books . . . «. . « «© we « + «$897.69 





» balance carried forward. . ..... +... =... 2121.21 
$508.80 

CREDITS. 
By balance brought forward . ...... +... . $199.80 
» Proportion of consolidated income. ... ... . 809.60 


® 


“$508.80 
By balance brought down . . . . « ew « + . . $111.21 


Income of Appleton Fund. 

DEBITS. 
‘lo amount paid for printing and binding . . . . . . $866.54 
» balance carried forward . . . . . . +. + + 8,111.63 
$3,978.17 


CREDITS. 
By balance brought forward. . . . . . « - « « $8,348.68 





» proportion of consolidated income. .... .. - 629.49 
$3,978.17 
By balance brought down. . . « « «++» + + @ @ $3,111.63 
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TRIAL BALANCE. 


DEBITS. 

a a ee ee ee ee 
Sn a ae ae ee a ee ee eee er eee 
or er ee en ee ee eo ee 
ee ee 5. See aOR A CE eee ee 9,930. 00 


$801, 440. 80 


CREDITS. 
pe en ae ae en ee ee a a ee ee 
See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee 
ROU OM kl Ht He te ee | 6 
Dowse Fund ... . cee 8b Cee ee ee 
Massachusetts Historical Trust- Fund . ene ae ee ee ee lll 
NN gaa te, Se ieee ae, ah wei Palace 
Savage Fund... és 6 ele 2a tree See ees 6,000.00 
Erastus B. Bigelow Fund . a a ae ee a ee ee ee 2,000.00 
Wiueeme Winterop Em «66 ct tt we et ee 8,000.00 
Richard Frothingham Fund... . «© «© ee ee we © ww 8,000.00 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee 
DU 5 8 eH Oe Fe Oe ew Ee 2,486.51 
WE CO UE 6 kk ek 8 we we eee ee we A 8,000.00 
Lawrence Fund . . a a ae a ee oe ee 8,000.00 
Robert C. Winthrop Fund . a ae ae ee eee er ee a ee 5,000.00 
Waterston Publishing Fund . . . . . . . 6 ee ee ee ~~ (10,000.00 
Se ee ee ee 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee se 3,000.00 
TO g> ig? ee ee ele a We Ro eel eo aa 5,000.00 
Wee eee aE kw ewe ee hv [UC 
Co ee a a ee re er ce ee ee ae 4,611.50 
a Teen Ue oo 6 kw Hie Se ee 8 eee Oe 707.28 
Dee GE DOG EE 6 8 ee. & ee eh we ee ee 111.21 
ee eke Ww, ee ee Sr a ae. ee a ee 536.81 
Income of Appleton Fund. . . fo ee, ee ee Pe 3,111.63 
Income of William Winthrop F und LAS. ene el ee lee we eee 618.54 
Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund. ....... 3,173.58 
Income of Richard Frothingham Fund . ........468 6 822.87 
Income of William Amory Fund . . . ss se se ewes 266.64 
pees et GE eee ee 6s ck ek ee ew ee ee ee 486.21 
Income of Lawrence Fund. . . ae a OT oe er ee ee 1,000.27 
Income of Robert C. Winthrop Fund . bi ee Aerie cde fer bs 1,518.51 
Income of Waterston Publishing Fund . . . ..... 2.46 8,037.01 
Shoome Of Wateratom Fema . 2. ws ete tte tt eR Oe 257.92 
Income of Waterston Fund No.2... . 1. «© « «© we ee eo 515.84 





$301,440.80 


During the year a final settlement was made for the new 
building, as was stated at the meeting in October last. The 
cost of the land, exclusive of the portion given by the Presi- 
dent, was $53,500, and the cost of the building was $141,544.83, 
making the total cost paid by the Society $195,044.83. As the 
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Tremont Street estate was sold for $200,000 and the Ellis 
House for $25,000, the balance ($29,955.17) was added to the 
General Fund. 

The aggregate amount of the invested funds is $182,339.96. 
The securities which represent these funds stand on the Treas- 
urer’s books at their net cost $190,319.60; but their market 
value is considerably higher. 

The income for the year credited to the several funds was a 
little less than five and one-sixth per cent, showing a slight 
gain over the last preceding year. 

CHARLES C. SmitH, Zreasurer. 

Boston, March 80, 1901. 


Report of the Auditing Committee. 


The undersigned, a Committee appointed to examine the 
accounts of the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as made up to March 30, 1901, have attended to that 
duty, and report that they find them correctly kept and prop- 
erly vouched; that the securities held by the Treasurer for 
the several funds correspond with the statement in his Annual 
Report; that the balance of cash on hand is satisfactorily 
accounted for; and that the Trial Balance is accurately taken 
from the Ledger, 

GEORGE B. CHASE, ) 


Committee. 
ARTHUR LorD, \ 


Boston, April 6, 1901. 


The Librarian read his Annual Report, as follows: — 


Report of the Librarian. 


During the year there have been added to the Library : — 
a ee ee ee ee ee a 


Pamphlets... . i 2 ee es « 2 
Unbound volumes of nowepapere ee oe er 21 
Bound volumes of newspapers. . . . .. . 83 
a ee ae ee a ae 24 
Se ee ee ee ee es ee ee ae 4 
Manuscripts .. . Xt ade a. kt) Se 
Bound volumes of manuscripts ee ae 3 


Inall . . . 2,060 
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Of the books added 461 have been given, 140 bought, 1 by 
exchange, and 44 by binding. Of the pamphlets added, 954 
have been given, 146 bought, and 4 procured by exchange. 

From the income of the Savage Fund there have been 
bought 128 volumes, 146 pamphlets, 9 bound volumes of 
newspapers, 9 unbound volumes of newspapers, 1 map, and 
1 photograph; and 1 volume, containing 8 pamphlets, has 
been bound. 

From the income of the William Winthrop Fund there have 
been bound 25 volumes containing 150 pamphlets, and 18 vol- 
umes of manuscripts relating to the Library. Such manu- 


scripts comprise various letters, etc., received by the Librarian" 


since the year 1834, arranged alphabetically under the name 
of the writers, or of the Societies, etc., which they represent. 
These volumes are marked on the back ** Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Library Letters.” 

Of the books added to the Rebellion Department, 94 have 
been given, and 40 bought; and of the pamphlets added, 87 
have been bought. There are now in the collection 2,674 
volumes, 5,091 pamphlets, 817 broadsides, and 105 maps. 

In the collection of manuscripts there are 1,013 volumes, 
192 unbound volumes, 97 pamphlets with manuscript notes, 
and 7,655 manuscripts. 

The Library contains at the present time about 42,400 vol- 
umes; and this enumeration includes the files of bound news- 
papers, bound manuscripts, and the Dowse Collection, but 
does not yet include the Waterston Collection nor the Ellis 
Collection. The number of the Waterston books will be added 
to the aggregate in a very short time. The Ellis books are 
now in process of cataloguing ; and when this work is finished, 
these also will be added to the aggregate. During the year 
there have been catalogued 742 volumes of this collection, and 
141 pamphlets. The Jefferson manuscripts mentioned at the 
last Annual Meeting have furnished the material for a volume 
of Collections; and in due time these various papers will be 
placed in folio volumes, when they will be added to the 
enumeration, 

The principal accession to the Library has been made by 
the President, Mr. Adams, who has given a set of “* The Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents,” a work to be published in 
73 volumes, of which 71 have appeared. 
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Last autumn Mrs. Justin Winsor sent to the rooms a table 
which her husband, our late associate, used for many years in 
his literary work. It is a piece of furniture that will prove to 
be as useful as it is interesting from its associations. 

The number of pamphlets now in the Library, including 
duplicates, is 103,497; and the number of broadsides, includ- 
ing duplicates, is 4,061. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, 


Librarian. 
April 11, 1901. 


The Cabinet-Keeper read his Report :— 
Report of the Cabinet-Keeper. 


During the year the experiment of opening the Cabinet to 
the public on Wednesday afternoons has been tried, notice of 
the fact being inserted in the Strangers’ Directory in the 
Boston “ Transcript.” The result has fully met anticipation ; 
many of our own citizens as well as strangers have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity thus given to inspect our collections 
as well as to see the building, greatly to their gratification. 


The number of visitors at any one time has not been great; 
but it increases, and is likely to do so still more in the summer, 
when strangers who may be attracted and interested are 
numerous in the city. 

A lengthy communication in the “ Transcript,” soon after 
the announcement that the room was to be open was made, 
gave an interesting and intelligent description of the contents 
of the Cabinet, and by attracting public attention is no doubt 
responsible for not a few of such visits as have been made, 
The Cabinet-Keeper has been here to meet visitors, as far as 
possible, though less regularly than he has desired and than 
he hopes to do in future. 

A few gifts have come to us already in consequence of this 
opening, and more are likely to do so, as it is found that we 
are willing to receive and have a place for them. 

A number of members of the Society have not yet complied 
with the Cabinet-Keeper’s request for their photographs for 
the Society’s collection, so it is renewed with the hope that 
all who have not yet responded to it will do so. 
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. A picture of Dr. John Clark, deposited with the Society 
by Dr. John Clark Howard in October, 1835, has been asked 
for by the heirs of the depositor, that it may be hung more 
appropriately in the new Medical Library adjoining ; and the 
request has been complied with. 

The following gifts to the Cabinet have been received since 
the last Annual Meeting, all of which were noted at the time 
of their reception : — 


An etching of the New South Meeting-house, Church Green, Boston, 
1850, by S. L. Savage, printed on Japan paper, and issued by The 


Iconographic Society, Boston, 1898. Given by James F. Hunnewell. . 


A photograph of the Soldiers’ Fair in City Hall, Springfield, Mass., 
December 22, 1864, Governor John A. Andrew and staff present. 
Bought from the income of the Savage Fund. 

A photograph (framed) of Charles Francis Adams, by Elmer Chick- 
ering. Given by Mr. Adams. 

A cane presented by George Washington to General John Brooks, 
of Medford, Massachusetts; a dress sword worn by General Brooks 
in the Revolution; a lithograph (framed) of General Brooks, from a 
drawing by R. Peale after a painting by Stuart. Given by Elizabeth 
W. Burnap, of Baltimore. 

A heliotype of the portrait of Sebastian Cabot, in the possession of 
the New York Historical Society. Given by J. Henry Lea. 

A photograph of Colonel William Palfrey, aide-de-camp to General 
Washington, from a miniature, copied by his granddaughter, Miss Lee, 
Baroness von Maltetz. Given by Miss Sara Hammond Palfrey. 

A cane belonging to Ebenezer Clough, of Boston, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “ City of Boston North Street, Aug. 24, 1824 Presented to George 
Johnson, Esq by a full blooded Yankee the same day Gen! La Fayette 
came to Boston”’; a standard (framed) “ said to have been taken from 
the French in this war” (1756-1763), bearing the motto, “ Vigilanti- 
bus.” Given by Walter Gilman Page. 

Paper money: 2 shillings, Colony of Connecticut, May, 1713; 
5 pounds, New London Society, August, 1732; 10 shillings, and 
3 pounds, Colony of New York, December 10, 1737. Given by 
Robert C. Winthrop, Jr. 

A footstool, used by the mother of Joseph Story, in Barton Square 
Church, Salem; a large pewter platter; a plate of Bordeaux ware; a 
photograph of a plate. Given by Frederick Lamson. 

One of the pikes with which John Brown proposed to arm the 
negroes. Given by Peter Chardon Brooks. 

A photograph of Alexander Vattemare, by Baldwin Coolidge; a 
colored lithograph of George Dewey, issued by the Tribune Company, 
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Chicago, and another one issued by the Forbes Lithographic Manu- 
facturing Company, Boston. Given by Dr. Samuel A. Green. 

A photograph of Wendell Phillips ; and a photograph of his father, 
Hon. John Phillips, Mayor of Boston, 1822. Given by Mrs. John 
Langdon Sibley. 

A half-tone engraving of Mather Byles. 

A heliotype of the portrait of Robert Pike, owned by the Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Henry F. JenxKs, Cabinet-Keeper. 
April 11, 1901. 


Mr. WorrTHIneToN C. Forp read the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Library and Cabinet. 


Report of the Committee on the Library and Cabinet. 


Your Committee have made an examination of the library 
and cabinet of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and beg 
leave to report that they find them generally in good condition. 
The opportunity offered by the removal from the old quarters 
to the new of a rearrangement of material was utilized only in 
part. So long as the collections remain at their present size, 
this will not prove an inconvenience; but an even moderate 
growth will bring the necessity for a broader classification and 
more definite distinctions among certain important features of 
the collection. For example, the newspapers and periodicals 
will require a room to themselves; the local histories are of 
sufficient moment to be treated in the same manner; and a 
third division may be assigned to the manuscripts and matter 
approaching a manuscript in character — like executive procla- 
mations, broadsides, advertisements, engravings, and engraved 
portraits. The incunabula of printed books must always be 
kept under restrictions which will assure their safety; and a 
fourth division, devoted to them, suggests itself. The collec- 
tions are at present comparatively small and easily handled as 
a whole; but while there is space available, and no pressure 
upon it is felt (save in one direction to be mentioned) the 
opportunity is favorable to a better arrangement. 

These suggestions apply to the collections outside of the 
Dowse and Waterston libraries, which have become fixtures 
and stand by themselves. The books and pamphlets on the 
Civil War are now set apart upon much the same plan that 
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suggests itself to your Committee; but the periodicals, news- 
papers, and manuscripts are not so readily accessible for 
consultation, and an improvement may be made in their 
treatment. 

The Waterston collection has been catalogued and is now in 
its cases, almost in what is intended to be its final arrange- 
ment. The cards are still in the volumes, and only a short 
time will be required to complete the location. The catalogue 
of the Ellis collection is in progress, and the books and pam- 
phlets are incorporated into the general collection, —an advan- 
tage not to be overlooked and to be commended on the score 
of space and convenience. Two more gifts of size under the 
same condition as attaches to the Dowse library will exhaust 
the room available for separate collections, besides involving 
some duplication of what is already in the Society. The 
name of a donor may be perpetuated by a tablet or a book 
plate quite as readily as by an arrangement of a separate and 
remote location, involving so great inconveniences to those 
who use the books, and to the Society in making heavy 
demands upon its space. The character of the Waterston 
collection need not be described, for it is well known; but 
we would mention the notable autographs, framed and in 
albums, many of which are of high intrinsic value. 

We find the library fully catalogued and all current require- 
ments met, and we have nothing but praise for the orderliness 
of the collection, and the ease with which matter may be 
found. It would be very desirable for some expenditure in 
binding, especially the pamphlets and periodicals, and the 
gradual substitution of new shelving for the old would be 
of advantage. The methods of housing books have changed 
greatly in recent years, and it is against utility to have cases 
of fixed shelves, or cases lifting their contents beyond the 
reach of eye or arm. The gradual substitution of metal 
shelving, on the stack system, for the old wooden cases, 
will save in space and result in greater accessibility and 
cleanliness. The present catalogue case is also open to criti- 
cism because it is wasteful of space in the double size of the 
compartments and in its unduly prominent position, obstruct- 
ing access to the shelving behind it. 

The condition of the cabinet offers some room for comment, 
but the criticism does not apply to the custodian, who has 
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made a remarkable use of the space assigned to the material 
in his keeping. The wonder is that he has been able to crowd 
so much into the room, and display so many articles on frames 
and in cases. The room is entirely too small for what is 
placed in it, and no arrangement short of closed cabinets or 
chests of drawers will remedy this defect. To construct cabi- 
nets of proper size will encroach upon wall space now occupied 
by the portraits; while to construct any but proper cabinets 
would be a temporary relief, costly and ineffective. Two 
projects present themselves to your Committee. The origi- 
nal foundation of the Society was so broadly designed that 
almost any material object could find a resting-place under its 
roof, — from the Bradford manuscript to a governor’s smalls, 
from an issue of the press of Samuel Green to the set of teeth 
made by Greenwood for Washington, which a few years ago 
were being hawked round for a purchaser. On so generous a 
basis a great variety of curiosities have accumulated, and yet 
the tendency of the Society has been to move away from 
museum features. We admit it is difficult to draw the proper 
line in this matter. Printed books and pamphlets, occasional 
fly-leaves and broadsides, published and unpublished manu- 
scripts, busts, portraits, engravings, — these are some of the 
objects on which there can be no dispute. It is also beyond 
dispute that the cabinet contains many articles not proper to 
the present chief activity of the Society, and these articles are 
becoming more improper to that activity each year. What 
satisfies an idle curiosity, what is possessed of no historical 
import and is affected with a merely sentimental character, 
should justify on some good ground its presence in our 
collections. It would be difficult to assign such reasons to 
many articles now in the cases, and we would ask whether 
some more fitting place of deposit and exhibition may be 
found, where whatever interest they possess may be more 
generally enjoyed by the curious public. The terms of the 
gift, if any there be, must be observed. This is not to part 
with the ownership, but merely permit a deposit in trust. 
The Bostonian Society naturally suggests itself as such a 
place. Its rooms are central, its collections are well housed, 
and its quarters are thronged by the very people who would 
be most interested in a lock of hair, the buckle of a shoe, the 
belt of some general, or similar object of personal use. To 
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cull from the present collection such articles as are well 
adapted to the general purposes of the Society —such as 
have historical importance — will be of advantage, and per- 
mit a better display of the portraits, engravings, and remain- 
ing objects. Naturally, such a measure leads to a policy of 
discouraging the growth in future of the museum features. 

The alternative is to remove the paintings and framed en- 
gravings to another room, and frankly devote the present space 
to a museum of curiosities, building large show-cases and 
cabinets, and making a fit display which cannot but invite 
the donation of ‘similar objects, which will entail care and 
expense and yield but little return. It is not the possessor 
of a moderately large collection of any objects who is to be 
feared, for his very experience in collecting has taught him to 
discriminate and select. It is the holder of a button, a brass 
token, or a few bits of china who exaggerates their importance 
and proffers them as of extraordinary value and rarity. The 
Society stands in the position of a collector, and should sift its 
gifts unless it would be swamped by knick-knacks of personal 
interest. 

In conclusion, it is our pleasure to record the steady growth 
of the Society’s collections, and the increasing utility of its 
issues to those interested in American history. That such 
rarities and unique records have been obtained by gift rather 
than by purchase, and that the general increase of the library 
depends almost entirely upon gifts and exchanges, offer proof, 
if any were needed, of the devotion of its librarian, the pub- 
lic spirit of the members, the generosity and interest of donors 
not members, and the high place occupied by the Society 
among similar bodies. That more could have been done by 
the possession of a fund for the purchase of books is only to 
beg the question; but the necessity for such a fund becomes 
greater each year, as the growth of larger libraries encroaches 
upon the field, and as the class of published works peculiarly 
suitable for the Society becomes more rare and costly. It is 
to be hoped that such endowments may come to the Society, 
to supplement in a worthy manner its notable record as a 
publishing Society. 

This gives us an opportunity to make a suggestion on what 
lies perhaps beyond our proper province. We anticipate and 
hope to disarm criticism by first offering this apology. Among 

7 
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workers in history the Society deservedly stands high — until 
some unfortunate seeks to use some of the manuscript material 
stored in its cases. We mention this with all due respect for 
the rules needed to assure the safety of these precious and 
unique records, and with even greater respect for the sterling 
qualities of the Council, who have from time to time kept 
watch upon the entrance t@ these stores. That they have 
exemplified the traits of the faithful watch-dog (always emi- 
nently praiseworthy when not in opposition) is to their credit ; 
that they have at times, and generally most unjustly, been 
clothed by the disappointed applicant with some of the attri- 
butes of the dog in the manger, is their misfortune, and the 
reputation of the Society upon the side of generous assistance 
to the delver in musty papers and to the honest drudge in 
historical labors of minute importance to every one but himself 
has suffered in consequence. We are aware that the last ten 
years have shown some improvement in this direction, but we 
believe there is room for further development. While the 
manuscript collections were not arranged and not indexed, 
there was an excuse for this restricted, almost prohibitive 
system. Those conditions no longer exist, and any one who 
has worked in a large collection of manuscripts realizes how 
impossible it is for any one man (even for our able and indus- 
trious editor), for any number of men, to begin to exhaust the 
possibilities of interest and historical reference, or to affect 
in any degree the value of these collections to the Society. 
In this the Society has a trust to perform, and one to be used 
for the public benefit. We commend therefore the example 
of the United States Department of State and the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, both of which were forbidding mo- 
nopolizers of their stores, and both have found their interest in 
offering freely the use of their riches to all who may show 
reasonable credentials. A generous treatment invites gen- 
erous treatment, and there are many.even in this State who 
would prefer to place their collections where the student and 
even the public may have almost free access to and the use of 
them, to depositing them in a place to which even the worthy 
experience difficulty in gaining entrance. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WorTHINGTON C. ForD. 
Boston, 11 April, 1901. A. McF. Davis. 
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Rev. Morton DExTER, chairman of the Committee to 
nominate Officers, reported the following list; and the gentle- 
men named were duly elected : — 


For President. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


For Vice-Presidents. 
SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 


For Recording Secretary. 
EDWARD JAMES YOUNG. 


For Corresponding Secretary. 
HENRY WILLIAMSON HAYNES. 


For Treasurer. 


CHARLES CARD SMITH. 


For Librarian. 


SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 


For Cabinet-Keeper. 
HENRY FITCH JENKS. 


For Members at Large of the Council. 


JAMES SCHOULER. 

JAMES FORD RHODES. 
THORNTON KIRKLAND LOTHROP. 
JAMES BRADLEY THAYER. 
ANDREW McFARLAND DAVIS. 


Dr. Green having been elected to fill two offices, thereby 
reducing the actual number of members of the Council below 
thirteen, Mr. Dexter moved that Mr. Archibald Cary Coolidge 
be elected an additional member to serve during the ensuing 
year, and the motion was adopted. 

The President read the following paper on the election of 
Honorary Members : — 


Gentlemen, — As you are aware, two deaths have recently 
occurred among those whose names are borne on our roll of 
Honorary Membership; the Right Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
Bishop of London, died in January, and the Hon. William 
Maxwell Evarts during the month of February. The almost 
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simultaneous occurrence of these two vacancies in a list num- 
bering ten names only, furnishes an appropriate occasion to 
discuss and decide a matter which for some time past has been, 
for certain members of our Society, subject of debate. I refer 
to the composition of our Honorary and Corresponding rolls, 
and the considerations which have influenced our selections for 
them. It would seem that the distinction between the Hon- 
orary and the Corresponding membership of the Society has 
never been very clearly defined. The inference which would 
ifaturally be drawn from an examination of the names found 
upon the two rolls through a series of years is that, formerly, 
no limit in number existed, or was recognized, in the case of 
either; and it was the custom of the Society to elect individ- 
uals somewhat indiscriminately, whether to the one or to the 
other. <A different system has prevailed during more recent 
years, dating from 1855,! Since then it has been our practice, 
by virtue of a self-imposed limit amounting to an unwritten 
law, to confine the Honorary list to ten names and. the Cor- 
responding to fifty. Moreover, as the names on the Honorary 
roll have one by one disappeared through death, it has become 
an established usage to place upon it, either by immediate elec- 
tion or by transfer from the list of Corresponding members, 
some foreigner distinguished in the field of historical research. 
It thus results that, at present, of the eight names remaining 
on the Honorary list, one only, Carl Schurz, is that of an 
American. 

A suggestion on this point has recently been made in the 
Council, which I am now authorized by it to bring before 
the Society at large for informal consideration. It has been 
the custom of the French Institute, and perhaps also of other 
notable foreign associations, from time to time to crown, as the 
expression goes, some literary production judged to be of ex- 
ceptional merit and permanent value. Our field, of course, is 
limited to history. Accordingly, it has now been proposed 
that our usage in regard to the inscription of names upon the 
Honorary roll should undergo a further change, and become 
hereafter, in so far as this Society is concerned, in the nature 
of an indication of its most mature judgment as to the emi- 
nence reached by historical writers, or the production of works 
of exceptional value. So far as the estimate of this Society 


1 Proceedings, 2d series, vol. x. pp. 326, 327. 


- 
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has significance, the placing of a name on the Honorary roll 
would hereafter, if this course were followed, be a crowning 
of the bearer of the name, — a mark of supreme recognition. 

Our Honorary list as at present composed distinctly lends 
itself to the adoption of this rule. Those on it are all names 
which it would be generally agreed should under such a rule or 
usage be inscribed thereon, were they not so inscribed already. 
This is certainly true of Dr. Masson, first by seniority, whose 
Life of Milton has for a generation maintained itself as a monu- 
ment of indefatigable investigation and historical insight. The 
present Bishop of Oxford follows; and it may safely be said 
that in this new historical school, that based more especially 
on a profound study of original sources, no one has been, or is, 
more eminent or universally recognized than William Stubbs. 
Next is Theodor Mommsen ; him it is only necessary to name. 
Mr. Lecky follows; and his right to follow, few would be 
disposed to challenge. Mr. Schurz, it is true, has not been 
specially identified with historical work; but his general 
eminence has been such that his Life of Clay affords good 
ground for the inscription of his name. Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner comes next; he surely calls for no comment. Finally, 
what American would question the propriety of putting the 
name of the Right Hon. James Bryce or that of Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan on any roll, literary or historical? And these 
complete our list. I submit, it is a distinguished company, — 
a galaxy of great names; and we have honored ourselves in 
honoring them. 

Were the suggestion now made as to the future treatment 
of the Honorary roll adopted by the Society, it would, of 
course, obviously be proper that American, as well as Euro- 
pean, historical writers should be considered in connection 
with it. Looking over our American record it is immediately 
apparent that, during the last half century, few indeed not 
citizens of Massachusetts would, measured by the high stand- 
ard suggested, have been fairly considered in this connection ; 
for it is very noticeable how large a proportion of those Ameri- 
cans who have attained distinction in the field of historical 
literature during that period have been both citizens of Massa- 
chusetts and members of our Society. Indeed, it may well 
be questioned whether a half-dozen of outside names could in 
all be mentioned which would escape challenge. Among them, 
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George Bancroft, Washington Irving and J. Hammond Trum- 
bull are conspicuous. 

The suggestion of hereafter thus treating our Honorary list 
as a recognition on our part of what may be considered supreme 
accomplishment in the historical field, is now submitted for 
consideration. The Council hope it may be discussed, Formal 
action is not necessary; but should no adverse sentiment be 
developed, the Council will consider that the suggestion com- 
mends itself to the judgment of the Society, and that the 
vacancies now existing in the roll, or which may hereafter 
occur in it, will be filled on the basis proposed. In so doing, 
however, it would be necessary somewhat to deviate from the 
practice heretofore pursued under our By-laws. Hereafter, 
whenever a vacancy occurs in the Honorary list, which it is 
proposed to fill, it would seem altogether becoming, in view 
of the significance of the action then about to be taken, that, 
before a name is presented from the Council, the Society at 
large should be consulted and some consensus of opinion 
reached. Even if names which will bear discussion are not 
numerous, the field is wide, and the question presented would 
always be interesting. I am, therefore, directed by the Coun- 
cil to give informal notice that, should no adverse sentiment 
now develop, those present at the May meeting will be 
invited to express their judgments as to who in the broad 
field of historical expression, European and American, would 
be the most suitable person to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the Bishop of London. The Council will then 
take the matter under advisement, and, at the June meeting, 
report a name to be passed upon by the Society at large in 
October. 


Rev. Morton DEXTER communicated the memoir of the 
late Rev. Edward G. Porter, which he had been appointed 
to prepare for publication in the Proceedings. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, comprising the record 
of the February Meeting, was ready for delivery at this 
meeting. 

After the adjournment the members, with invited guests, 
were entertained at luncheon in the Ellis Hall by the 
President. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


REV. EDWARD GRIFFIN PORTER. 


BY MORTON DEXTER. 


Mr. PortTER was a descendant, in the eighth generation, 
from John Porter, who came from England to the young set- 
tlement at Windsor, Connecticut, in 1637. John Porter at 
that time must have reached middle life, because only three of 
his twelve children were born in this country. That he was a 
man of ability and high character, and probably already known 
favorably to some members of the Windsor community, is in- 
dicated by his election to public offices of trust, even during 
his first year of residence. That he also had considerable 
property, at least in later life, is evident from his bequests. 
He died in 1648. 

From his second son, Samuel — through Hezekiah, James, 
James, James, and Daniel in successive generations — sprang 
Royal Loomis Porter, Edward’s father. Although down to his 
own father’s time the family had lived chiefly in the Connec- 
ticut valley, Royal was born in Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
on February 24, 1802. He graduated at Williams College in 
1823, and in 1825 became a journalist in Boston. Here, on 
July 5 of that year, he started “The American Traveller,” 
which was successful from the outset. In connection with 
it he also established a bi-monthly publication, “ The Stage 
Register,” a precursor of the modern railway guide-books. In 
1845 these two publications were united in the “ Boston Daily 
Traveller,” which appeared daily, semi-weekly, and weekly. 
But Mr. Porter had died of consumption on June 13, 1844, at 
Charleston, South Carolina. He was a man of fine character, 
exceptional energy and skill in his profession, large benevo- 
lence and extensive influence. From him undoubtedly his 
son Edward inherited many of the amiable qualities which 
so endeared both to their friends. 
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Royal Porter was married, on June 80, 1831, to Sarah Anne 
Pratt, who was born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, on March 
6, 1813, and who still survives. She is a daughter of Silas 
Pratt, born in Fitchburg, October 17, 1782, whose father, 
Daniel Pratt, lived in Westminster, Massachusetts, about 
1770. In 1833 they took possession of the house, No. 20 
McLean Street, in this city, which remained their home 
during Royal Porter's life. Here, on January 24, 1837, Ed- 
ward Griffin, their second child, was born. He had two 
brothers, one older — Royal Francis, born June 21, 1834; 
died July 5, 1850 — and one younger — William Rogers, born 
August 14, 1841; killed August 29, 1862, at the second battle 
of Bull Run. William was a lieutenant in the Eleventh Regi- 
ment, M. V. M., having gone to the war as a private in the 
Thirteenth Regiment. 

Mrs. Porter was married again, on June 15, 1845, to Nathan 
Carruth, a successful merchant of Boston, and in 1847 they 
established themselves in Dorchester upon an attractive es- 
tate which ever since has remained the family home. Two 
daughters and a son were born to them, but Edward and his 
brothers were regarded by their stepfather no less affection- 
ately than if they had been his own children, His constant 
care and kindness followed them throughout their lives. All 
the gracious influences of a happy, refined, and Christian 
home contributed to enrich Edward’s character and shape 
his career, 

After some years in a private school in Boston, he entered 
Phillips Academy, at Andover, in 1851. Three years there 
fitted him for college, and in 1854 he entered Williams with 
the class of 1858, but in 1856 he joined the corresponding class 
at Harvard, where he graduated. During his college course, 
alike at Williams and at Harvard, he made agreeable but not 
unusually pronounced impressions upon his companions, and 
nothing exceptional occurred in his career. He was high- 
minded and courteous, studious without being eminent in 
scholarship, interested in whatever was going on but seldom 
conspicuous, and popular, although not a leader, among his 
mates, He was a member of A A 9, joining it at Williams. 

Among his classmates at Williams were his intimate friend 
throughout life, Arthur B. Graves, of New York, Rev. E. P. 
Hammond, Rey. Dr. Henry Hopkins, Major H. B. McClel- 
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lan, of General R. E. Lee’s staff, our associate Horace E. 
Scudder, and Rev. Dr. S. H. Tyng, Jr. Among those at 
Harvard were Henry Adams, George Dexter, Professor R. T. 
Edes, Charles Fairchild, Rev. H. W. Foote, Hon, A. 8. 
Hartwell, afterwards Attorney-General of Hawaii, Dr. John 
Homans, Rev. C. H. Learoyd, Hon. Samuel Pasco, John C. 
Phillips, R. N. Toppan, Dr. H. P. Walcott, and Winslow 
Warren, seven of whom, as well as Mr. Porter himself, later 
became members of this Society. 

As he possessed sufficient means and the tastes which qualify 
one to appreciate the value of foreign travel, it was natural 
that he should supplement his college training by seeing some- 
thing of other lands, although at that time going abroad had 
not become so easy, so almost a matter of course, for such a 
young man as it is to-day. He passed the next three years 
in Europe, visiting many different countries and studying in 
Berlin and Heidelberg, and also in Athens, where he gave 
much attention to modern Greek. During this experience he 
developed the power of keen observation and discriminating 
criticism which he exhibited so noticeably afterwards, besides 
accumulating ample and diversified knowledge and becoming 
confirmed in what to him was natural, the disposition to be 
tolerant and charitable in spirit without surrendering his own 
convictions, 

Returning home in 1861, he took his A.M. degree at Har- 
vard and entered the Andover Theological Seminary, where 
he graduated in 1864. There, too, he left the impression of 
a large, generous, gentle nature, of superior culture and of 
sterling ability and habitual diligence. He received license to 
preach from the Norfolk Association of Congregational Min- 
isters, at Braintree, on January 26, 1864. But at this time he 
was physically unfit to undertake the duties of the ministry, 
and the fact of the Civil War also modified his plans. He was 
intensely patriotic, but an inherited delicacy of health forbade 
his entering the army, like his brother, although, at his re- 
quest, his stepfather enabled him to be represented through- 
out the war by a substitute in active service. ° Yet he was so 
eager to help his country in some capacity that he offered 
himself to the United States Sanitary Commission, and served 
it zealously for some time. But the strain upon him was too 
severe, and the result was a fever, from the effects of which 
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he never recovered fully. A near relative has recently said 
of him that he probably never knew what it is to enjoy 
thoroughly sound health. 

By advice of his physician, therefore, he went abroad again, 
in 1866, and spent two years in England, Switzerland, and 
Italy. He made special studies of the religious conditions of 
these countries, and it was at this time that his life-long zeal 
in promoting the progress of Protestantism among Italians, and 
especially in behalf of the Waldensian movement in Northern 
Italy, was kindled. He was urged to take charge of an Anglo- 
Italian church in Venice, and the opportunity attracted him 
strongly, although he finally declined. During this absence 
from home he also made a tour in Palestine. 

In 1868 he returned to the United States in somewhat 
improved health and found his work awaiting him. A new 
Congregational church, just organized in the historic town of 
Lexington, Massachusetts, invited him to its pastorate, and he 
was ordained and installed on October 1. He retained the 
charge of it— this was his only pastorate — for twenty-three 
years. When he withdrew, in 1891, it was upon his own 
request, and he remained pastor emeritus until his death. 

In 1888, in company with his friend, Rev. Daniel March, 
D.D., of Woburn, he made another foreign trip, journeying 
entirely around the world, with the special object of visiting 
mission stations, particularly those maintained by the Amer- 
ican Board in behalf of the Congregational churches of the 
United States. It was a tour of unofficial but extensive and 
careful inspection, and Mr. Porter made use of it to acquire 
a great amount of new information, not only about missions, 
their histories, methods, successes, defects, and prospects, but 
also about the different countries visited in all their important 
conditions and relations, Such a tour is an education in itself, 
even for one previously so well informed as he, as his remain- 
ing years made evident. One result was to render him a more 
thoroughly convinced and earnest supporter of foreign missions 
than he had been before. 

Two years after his return he resigned his pastorate and 
gave himself to more general labors. His work in Lexington 
will be memorable in the history of that church and that town. 
The church grew sevenfold in membership, a prosperous in- 
crease in such a community. But its power and influence 
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were augmented under his leadership more noticeably than its 
numbers. 

Thenceforth he made his home chiefly with his mother in 
Dorchester, devoting himself to miscellaneous literary, phil- 
anthropic, and religious work. It was systematic, although 
diversified, and he did it, whatever it was, with the zest and 
skill of an expert. Although indefatigably industrious, it was 
impossible for him to meet all of the many demands upon him. 
The general appreciation of his rare ability and information 
afforded him more openings for public, or semi-public, service 
than he possibly could use. Thus his last years probably 
were among his busiest, as they certainly were among his 
most fruitful. 

Mr. Porter died on February 5, 1900, after a brief attack of 
pneumonia, from which he had seemed to be recovering. Be- 
cause of his hereditary physical delicacy, he lacked the power 
to rally, which doubtless would have turned the scale favor- 
ably in the case of almost any one else. Few other men have 
left a wider circle of sincere mourners. Few others have 
carried with them out of this life richer stores of special 
knowledge which this world could ill afford to lose. 

In personal appearance Mr. Porter was of about average 
height and of slender build. His figure was graceful, and his 
features and expression were noticeably intelligent, refined, 
and dignified. Naturally serious rather than jovial, he none 
the less enjoyed merriment heartily, although less apt to origi- 
nate it than to enter readily into the fun of others. Few men 
relish, more than he, good after-dinner speeches with their 
jokes and stories, yet his own contributions of this character, 
although always bright and fresh, were more thoughtful than 
mirth-provoking. He was gentle and gracious in his uniform 
courtesy, and his manner was genial and winning. He was 
so modest that probably few appreciated, until they had 
learned to know him a little, how positive were his convic- 
tions, how stanch his loyalty to them, how sturdy and ener- 
getic his whole character. 

He made acquaintances readily and was popular every- 
where, yet he had fewer closely intimate friends than many 
men have. But to those whom he admitted to the inmost 
circle of his fellowship he gave a delightful heartiness of trust 
and affection. He was one of those with whom it never is 
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necessary to become acquainted overagain. Distance or length 
of time made no difference. Upon meeting him afresh, whether 
the interval had been a year or two or only a week, inter- 
course was resumed just where it had been interrupted. No 
time had to be devoted to blowing up old embers of regard 
into new life and warmth. 

Never athletic in build or tastes, having an inherited ten- 
dency to delicacy of the lungs, and weakened for life by a 
fever in early manhood, he was obliged to take constant care 
of his health. Yet he was no valetudinarian, and only those 
closest to him comprehended how much his lack of a powerful 
physique hampered his activities of every sort. Doubtless in 
any case, however, he would have chosen a comparatively quiet 
life. It accorded best with his tastes. He felt that therein 
lay his most promising opportunity for development and use- 
fulness. And he became a fine illustration of the fact, so 
familiar yet so often freshly surprising, that modest, unassum- 
ing men are apt to be the most forceful and influential. 

If in his early manhood he seemed to any to be slow in 
entering upon professional work and in danger of allowing 
middle life to glide away with less of achievement than most 
young Americans accomplish, the impression was mistaken. 
His early years had been by no means empty of solid service, 
and he also had used them profitably in laying foundations of 
knowledge upon which he could build rapidly and effectively 
in the time yet to come. 

In his chosen profession Mr. Porter gained a good rank. 
Apparently he was not a great preacher in the sense of 
holding his hearers spell-bound by profundity of thought, 
brilliancy of phrasing, or magnetism of manner. Only two 
sermons and an extract from a third are included in the list 
of his publications, and they are historical or biographical. 
Among his fellow-clergymen his reputation did not rest 
largely upon his preaching. Yet he always was welcome in 
the pulpit. His sermons were more scholarly than pungent, 
yet they were sincere and earnest. His thoroughness of con- 
viction, ample knowledge, sound common sense and large 
tolerance, and his simplicity and directness gave his discourses 
pertinence and value. He was a man of the world in the best 
sense, interested in art, science, politics, history, and general 
literature, and having a wide acquaintance and many cordial 
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friendships with men and women of all sorts and in many 
lands. But his heart was in his work, and the nobility of his 
character spoke through his utterances, 

He was exceptionally popular and successful as a pastor. 
He identified himself at once and closely with the families 
and individuals of his congregation, making their concerns his 
own with unfailimg tact and good taste, devoting himself un- 
reservedly to their welfare and winning their confidence and 
regard by his ever ready sympathy and his wise counsel. To 
him in great part was due the movement, and its success, to 
erect their present modern and beautiful house of worship. 
It should be added that he did not limit his interest or service 
to his own congregation, and his relations with members of 
other Christian denominations were very cordial. He recog- 
nized and respected in them a loyalty of conviction equal to 
his own, and regarded them as allies working with an aim 
similar to his own. 

Mr. Porter’s natural inclinations probably would have led 
him into historical work wherever he might have lived. But 
his residence in Lexington had great influence in quickening 
and directing his studies of this sort. As he became more 
and more intimate with the community and was called upon 
to serve it variously — e. g. he was one of its school board for 
six years, and for part of that time the chairman, and was 
zealous in establishing the free public library, the Cary Li- 
brary, of which he was a trustee — his interest in its past in- 
creased, and he made full use of the special opportunity which 
he found. 

He made thorough study of the topography of the town, 
especially in relation to the battle of Lexington, informing 
himself as to each historic spot and tracing the movements of 
the troops, both American and British, until, as it seemed, he 
could reproduce the successive scenes of the occasion and 
make them real and present to himself, and even to others. 
He was endowed by nature with the power of lucid, vivid 
description, and the abundant exercise which he was led to 
give it rendered him in time an uncommonly graphic and 
entertaining narrator, in spite of an occasional and at times 
frequent hesitancy of utterance. This hesitancy seemed due 
to his desire to select precisely the right word or phrase from 
an almost embarrassingly rich vocabulary. 


’ 
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He went to Lexington in 1868. Not long afterwards it was 
proposed to hold in 1875 a public celebration of the centen- 
nial anniversary of the battle. No proposition could have 
been more in accord with his tastes, and few other men were 
as competent as he to promote its fulfilment. He threw him- 
self into the undertaking with enthusiasm, and probably to no 
one else more than to him was due its notable success. He 
attended to much of the inevitable mass of preliminary corre- 
spondence. He was indefatigable in committee work, was 
chairman of the special committee which planned the order of 
exercises, and served as chaplain at the anniversary dinner. 
The memorial medal — the obverse of which since has been 
adopted by the town as its seal — was suggested and designed 
by him. 

Characteristically, too, he at once sought to give definite 
and permanent shape to the newly kindled interest of the 
people in their noteworthy past. He co-operated actively 
with the historian of the town, Mr. Charles Hudson, in estab- 
lishing the Lexington Historical Society, and took a leading 
part in the work of placing tablets upon specially significant 
historic sites. In 1879 he went to England again and ob- 
tained for the town a number of interesting Revolutionary 
relics from the Duke of Northumberland, a descendant of 
Lord Percy, the general in command of a part of the British 
forces in the battle. 

Thus favorably introduced to the pleasure and value of his- 
torical study, such a man as Mr. Porter could not but go for- 
ward. Thenceforth, whatever time his fidelity to his duties 
as a pastor allowed him was given largely to historical re- - 
search ; and, after he had ceased to be a pastor, although he 
devoted much time and effort to religious or philanthropic 
objects, he was steadfastly interested in historical pursuits. 
Naturally he continued to give particular attention to topics 
connected with the Revolutionary War. Among his earlier 
publications are several relating to them. Revolutionary his- 
tory, however, is so closely allied to local history that he was 
easily led on to study early Boston and vicinity, and in this 
field he became one of the few authoritative experts. He 
mastered the physical features of the first settlement and ac- 
quainted himself with the successive stages of its develop- 
ment. He retraced the ancient streets and lanes, and knew 
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them by their original names. He could point out each of the 
surviving buildings which date back into the eighteenth cen- 
tury or earlier, and could locate the sites of most others of 
any importance which have disappeared, and could reproduce 
the structures themselves in description. He seemed to know 
every nook and corner of the old city as well as of its modern 
successor, and the substance of his lore is embodied in his 
scholarly and delightful volume, “ Rambles in Old Boston, 
New England.” He was one of the most popular lecturers in 
the Old South and similar historical courses. 

Naturally, Mr. Porter also made himself well acquainted 
with the Pilgrim and Puritan settlers of New England and all 
that concerns them. Yet, possibly because so many other 
diligent students are at work in this particular department of 
history, he wrote almost nothing relating to it. But when the 
present Congregational House in this city was in process of 
erection, in 1897-98, and it was proposed to ornament its front 
with tablets or designs, it was Mr. Porter chiefly who caused 
to be carried out the suggestion of two Pilgrim and two Puri- 
tan groups, all remarkably fine pieces of work. His task was 
peculiarly difficult, and at one time — because of our war with 
Spain, and the fact that the only competent and available 
designer was a Spaniard — it almost had to be abandoned. 
But he overcame every obstacle. The amplitude and accu- 
racy of his knowledge of the Pilgrims also was revealed when 
the second International Congregational Council, which met 
in Boston in September, 1899, visited Plymouth in a body at 
the close of its regular sessions. Mr. Porter presided at the 
dinner in Armory Hall, introducing each of the long list of 
speakers with remarks as learned and enlightening as they 
were entertaining. 

General history, also, was not neglected by him, and the 
range of his knowledge is indicated by such papers as that on 
“ The Aborigines of Australia,” and by his remarks before the 
Colonial Society of this State about the Glassites, or Sande- 
manians, which last our associate Mr. Goodell described so 
felicitously at our meeting in February, 1900. 

It is noteworthy and somewhat surprising that Mr. Porter 
wrote but one book, that about old Boston already mentioned. 
Ordinarily his published utterances took the form of small 
pamphlets, memoirs, addresses, or communications to the pro- 
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ceedings of this or other societies. After his death an out- 
line of an intended work on * Colonial Taverns” was found 
among his papers, which probably would have become a vol- 
ume, and not even Mrs. Alice Morse Earle is better qualified 
than he was to reveal all the peculiar interest of such a theme. 
Doubtless a reason why Mr. Porter’s work took a form so 
miscellaneous and even fragmentary, in spite of its solid and 
permanent merit, is that so many interests appealed to him, so 
many worthy causes claimed his time and his pen. He often 
wrote in order to produce immediate results rather than to 
record truth about the past, to make history rather than to 
narrate it. For instance, several of his publications are brief 
circulars or other papers bearing upon the relief of the op- 
pressed and destitute Armenians in 1895-96. Nearly, or 
quite, a third of them all are more or less distinctly biograph- 
ical, and he had an uncommon power of delineating tellingly 
the salient features of a character or a career. 

Such a man’s qualifications for membership in learned so- 
cieties are obvious, and Mr. Porter was elected to many. He 
became a Resident Member of this Society in 1880, and served 
it upon the Council in 1891-93. He also was one of the Com- 
mittee of Publication which issued the tenth volume of the 
sixth series of its Collections. He rarely was absent from 
its meetings, and frequently took part in its discussions in 
addition to contributing a number of papers to its Proceedings. 
At the time of his death he also belonged to the American 
Antiquarian Society, the Colonial Society, the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, of which he was the president, 
the Prince Society, the Bostonian Society, the American His- 
torical Association, the Lexington Historical Society, and the 
Nantucket Historical Association. He also served various 
religious, benevolent, or educational bodies officially. He was 
president of the Trustees of the American College at Aintab, 
Central Turkey, a corporate member of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and for many years 
one of the official board of the Gould Memorial Home in Rome, 
Italy. He also was a trustee of Abbot Academy at Andover, 
Bradford Academy, and Lawrence Academy at Groton. 

Mr. Porter’s character may be summed up in a single sen- 
tence. He was a fine illustration of the best type of manhood 
which heredity, culture, experience of the world and religious 
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conviction have produced in New England, and probably the 
world never has witnessed a superior type. 

The list of his publications is here appended. 

[Souvenir of Lexington, 1775-1875, prepared at the request of 
the Lexington Centennial Committee by Mr. Porter and H. M. Stephen- 
son ; illustrated.] No titlepage. [Boston, 1875.] 4to. pp. 16. 

Proceedings at the Centennial Celebration of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, April 19, 1875. [Edited by Charles Hudson and Mr. Porter. ] 
Plates. Lexington: Published by the Town, 1875. 8vo. pp. 170, (1). 

Elias Smith. (Died April 10, 1878, aged 86 years.) [From the 
Lexington Minute-Man, June 22, 1878.] 4to, broadside. 

A Sermon, on the Occasion of the Death of the Rev. William H. 
Adams, at Charleston, 8. C. Preached in Lexington, Mass., May 30, 
1880. No titlepage. [Charleston, 1881.] 8vo. pp. 12. 

Concerning President Garfield’s Ancestry. A Communication. Read 
at the October Meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society. [Pro- 
ceedings, XIX. 83-94.] Illustrations. Cambridge, 1881. 8vo. 
pp. 1d. 


The Beginning of the Revolution. Reprinted from the Memorial 
History of Boston [III. 1-66]. Illustrations. Boston, 1882. 4to. 
pp. (1), 66. 

From the History of Billerica [Boston, 1883]. By Rev. Henry A. 


Hazen. [The Mother-Town of Billericay in England. Chapter 
XIX. pp. 292-301.] Illustrations. No imprint. [Boston, 1882. ] 
8vo. pp. 12. 

An Ancient Document of the House of Washington (Temp. circa 
A.D. 1200). A Communication read at the Meeting of the American 
Antiquarian Society [Proceedings, new series, II. pp. 231-234], Oct. 
21, 1882. Plate. Worcester, 1883. 8vo. pp. 6. 

Four Drawings of the Engagement at Lexington and Concord, 
April 19, 1775. Reproduced from Doolittle’s original copperplate 
engravings, with an explanatory text. [Reprinted from “ Antique 
Views of ye Towne of Boston,” pp. 229-241.] Plates. Boston, 1883. 
4to. pp. (10). 

Proceedings at the Celebration of the Ninetieth Anniversary of the 
Founding of Lawrence Academy, Groton, Massachusetts, June 21, 
1883. [Edited by Mr. Porter.] Plate. Groton: Published by order 
of the Trustees, 1883. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Address delivered at Bradford, Massachusetts, March 26, 1884, on 
the occasion of the Presentation of the Portrait of Ann Hasseltine 
Judson to Bradford Academy. Haverhill, 1884. 8vo. pp. 14. 
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An Address on the Life and Character of Samuel Adams delivered 
in the Old South Church, Boston, Sunday, October 26, 1884. On the 
occasion of the erection of Tablets in the Church, commemorative of its 
line of Ministers, and of Samuel Sewall and Samuel Adams. Portrait. 
Boston, 1885. 8vo. pp. (2), 46. 


Rambles in Old Boston, New England. Illustrated by George R. 
Tolman. Boston, 1887. 8vo. pp. xviii, 439. 


Memoir of the Hon. Charles Hudson. [Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings (2d series, 1V. 28-32) of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for November 10, 1887.] No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 28-32. 


Memoir of John C. Phillips. With the Remarks of Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, and other Tributes. Privately printed. [From the Pro- 
ceedings (2d series, IV. 33-36) of the Historical Society for Novem- 
ber 10, 1887.] Portrait. Cambridge, 1888. 8vo. pp. 12. 


Address at a Dinner given by the Lexington Historical Society, 
November 5, 1889. On the 100th Anniversary of Washington’s Visit 
to Lexington. [Reprinted from the Society’s Proceedings (I. 67-74).] 
Boston, 1890, 8vo. pp. 10. 


The Aborigines of Australia. A Paper read before the American 
Antiquarian Society, Boston, April 30, 1890. [Reprinted from the 
Society’s Proceedings, new series, VI. 303-322.] Plates. Worces- 
ter, 1890. 8vo. pp. 22. 


House. No. 416. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [Report of 
Mr. Porter, Samuel A. Green, and John C. Ropes, Commissioners 
appointed under Chapter 24, Resolves of 1890, that the bust in Doric 
Hall, marked Samuel Adams, is that of Washington, March 26, 1891.] 
No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 5. 

[Record of the Marriage of John Hancock and Dorothy Quincy at 
Fairfield, August 28,1775. Reprinted from the Proceedings (2d series, 
VI. 395-397) of the Historical Society for April 9, 1891.] No title- 
page. 8vo. pp. 2. 

An Historical Sketch of the Town of Bedford, England.  Re- 


printed from a chapter contributed to the History [pp. 77-81] of 
Bedford, Massachusetts. Boston, 1891. 16mo. pp. 16. 


Diary of Ezra Stiles. [ Reprinted from the Proceedings (2d series, 
VII. 338-345) of the Historical Society for March 10, 1892.] No 
titlepage. 8vo. pp. 8. 


The Ship “Columbia” and the Columbia River. [Reprinted from 
the Proceedings (2d series, VII. 416-421) of the Historical Society for 
May 12, 1892.] No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 6. 
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The Ship “ Columbia” and the Discovery of Oregon. From the 
New England Magazine, Boston, June, 1892. Illustrations. 8vo. 
pp. (1), 472-488. 

The Andover Band in Maine. [From the Andover Review for March, 
1893.] Cambridge, 1893. 8vo. pp. 12. 

[Remarks at a Meeting of the Historical Society, June 14, 1894, on 
presenting a bound copy of an old French play, “ La Bohémienne, ou 
Amérique en 1775. Drame Historique en cing Actes et en prose,” 
of which the scene is laid mostly in Boston. Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings, 2d series, IX.] No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 108-109. 

Memorial Stones dedicated by the Town of Acton, April 19, 1895. 
[Reprinted from the Proceedings (2d series, X. 188-193) of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society for May 9, 1895.] Cambridge, 1895. 
8vo. pp. 7. 

Hamilton Andrews Hill, LL.D. 1827-1895. Reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society [new series, X. 
205-208], October, 1895. No imprint. S8vo. pp. 6. 

Armenian Relief Committee. Boston, September 23, 1895. [Cir- 
cular No. 1, signed by Mr. Porter, Martian Brimmer, Mortimer B. 
Mason, Henry L. Higginson, and Hagop Bogigian.] No titlepage. 
12mo. pp. (3). 

Circular Letter No. II. Armenian Relief Committee. Boston, 
December 28, 1895. [Signed as in No. I.] No titlepage. 12mo. 
pp- (3). 

Howland Holmes, M.D. [Reprinted from the New-England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register (L. 93-94) for January, 1896.] 
No imprint. 8vo. pp. (3). 

To the Friends of Education in Turkey. What the College and 
Hospital at Aintab have done in 1895. [Signed by Mr. Porter, 
aud other Trustees, and dated at Boston, February 27, 1896.] No 
titlepage. 12mo. pp. (4). 

Armenian Relief Measures. From The Independent, of New York, 
March Sth, 1896. No titlepage. 16mo. pp. 8. 


The Distribution of Relief in Armenia. [Reprinted from the “ Lend 
a Hand,” March, 1896.] No titlepage. 12mo. pp. (4). 


The Demolition of the McLean Asylum at Somerville. With an 
Account of its original buildings, formerly the Country Seat of Joseph 
Barrell. [Reprinted from the Proceedings (2d series, X. 548-552) of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society for April 9, 1896.] Cambridge, 
1896. 8vo. pp. 6. 
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Report of the Cabot Proceedings at the Halifax Meeting of The 
Royal Society of Canada, June 21-25, 1897. [Presented at the Octo- 
ber Meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society (Proceedings, 2d 
series, XII. 2-9).] Cambridge, 1897. 8vo. pp. 10. 

Remarks suggested by a Tablet at Rome commemorative of S. F. 
B. Morse. [Reprinted from the Proceedings (2d series, XI. 282-285) 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, March 11, 1897.] Cambridge, 
1897. 8vo. pp. 6. 

The Cabot Quadri-Centenary Celebrations at Bristol, Halifax, and 
St. John’s, in June, 1897. Reprinted from the New England Maga- 
zine, Boston, February, 1898. Plate and illustrations. 8vo. pp. (1), 
653-671. 

Matthew Henry Merriam. Died in Lexington, January 26, 1898, 
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REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


MAY MEETING, 1901. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o’clock, P.M.; the President in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library ; and the 
Cabinet-Keeper made an oral report of several interesting gifts 
to his department. 

Charles Gross, Ph.D., of Cambridge, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member. 

The President reported from the Council the following vote, 
which on their recommendation was passed unanimously, — 


Voted, That the Treasurer be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
with the written approval of the President, or, in case of his 
absence or inability to act, of one of the Vice-Presidents, to sell, 
assign, and transfer any stocks or registered bonds standing 


in the name of the Society. 


Messrs. Edward J. Young, Alexander McKenzie, and Charles 
C. Smith were appointed the Committee to publish the Pro- 
ceedings for the current year. 

Mr. WILLIAM S. APPLETON communicated the memoir of 
the late William H. Whitmore, which he had been appointed 
to prepare for publication in the Proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT then said : — 


Since the April meeting of the Society two names have been 
stricken from its rolls, —the Right Rev. William Stubbs, 
Bishop of Oxford, an Honorary Member of the Society, died 
at the palace of the diocese, Cuddesdon, England, on the 
morning of Monday, April 22d; and Samuel F. McCleary, 
a Resident Member, died at his house in Brookline on Thurs- 
day, April 25th. 

It has not been customary to enter upon our Proceedings 
any detailed action in connection with the deaths of Honorary 
Members, unless during their membership they may have 
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taken some special or active part in the work of the Society. 
No exception was made to this salutary general rule in the 
case of the late Bishop of London, the Right Rev. Mandell 
Creighton. Before proceeding, however, to speak of the 
Bishop of Oxford, I feel that there were certain circumstances 
connected with the Bishop of London which should have here 
received more notice than was at our February meeting given 
to them ; for this Society, in common with all Massachusetts, 
was under a peculiar obligation to Bishop Creighton, which 
ought not to have been ignored. It was through his active 
intervention that the Bradford manuscript, the sacred book of 
Massachusetts Genesis, was restored to the. Commonwealth. 
Indeed, it may be, and should be, remembered that, had it 
not been for the Right Rev. Mandell Creighton, then, by a 
happy accident, Bishop of London, the Bradford manuscript 
would not now be in the library at the State House. The 
case was one of a class which not infrequently arises, A pic- 
ture, a relic, an original book of records of valuable historical 
character, through some unknown process finds its way into 
a public collection, —in that case into the Library of the Dio- 
cese of London. How it came thereno one knows, nor, proba- 
bly, will ever know; but, whether as the result of theft or 
purchase or gift, it is there. Under such circumstances, in the 
case of the Bradford manuscript, it would have been the easy, 
perhaps it would have been the natural course, because ac- 
quisitive and human, for one temporarily intrusted with its 
possession, as was Bishop Creighton, to insist that the curious 
relic was part of the Fulham Library, and could under no 
circumstances be parted with or surrendered. The incumbent 
held it merely as part of his trust. Such an insistence would 
have been in strict keeping with a long line of precedents. 
Fortunately Mandell Creighton was a larger-minded, a more 
liberal man ; and, as such, he took a broad view of the ques- 
tion. When, through the intervention of our Associate Mem- 
ber the Hon. George F. Hoar, the suggestion was thrown out 
that it would be a graceful act of international courtesy were 
this record restored to those across the Atlantic to whom it 
originally and rightfully belonged, the then Bishop of London 
met the proposition as sucha proposition should be met. The 
equitable ownership being indisputable, it became with him 
merely a question of devising the appropriate legal means 
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which would enable him to surrender the manuscript to 
those in whom that equitable ownership lay. Wherever a 
will of this sort exists, a way opens. In this case it did not 
open through an Act of Parliament, almost impossible to ob- 
tain, which it had been suggested might be found necessary ; 
a smaller-minded man would have been sure to evade a sur- 
render by raising that obstacle ; Bishop Creighton, on the other 
hand, devised a recourse to the Consistory Court.’ There the 
knot was readily untied; and, after an absence of a century 
and a quarter, the precious record, returned to Massachusetts, 
passed into public ownership. 

I now call especial attention to this matter, and the course 
pursued in it, that I may once more put on record a recognition. 
For this reason alone the name of Mandell Creighton will add 
lustre to our Honorary list. We honored ourselves when, in 
recognition of his part in this transaction, we honored him, 
Two similar cases on a smaller scale have recently arisen 
within the recent experience of the Society. In dealing with 
them, I am glad to say, we evinced a similar spirit. Thus 
the Bradford manuscript established a precedent which it is 
greatly to be hoped will hereafter be generally followed. 

Turning now to the brother of Bishop Creighton in the 
Diocese of Oxford, whose death is to-day announced, I shall 
content myself with saying that the Right Rev. William Stubbs 
was one who would have properly belonged to our honorary 
roll no matter how carefully the Society might scrutinize the 
names there placed. Born at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, on 
the 21st of June, 1825, the Bishop of Oxford, at the time of his 
death, was in his seventy-sixth year. He was chosen an Hono- 
rary Member at our October meeting, 1876, while still merely 
the Regius Professor of History at Oxford. In looking back 
to our published record of that meeting, while I find in it a 
somewhat sharp reminder of the rapid passage of time, it is 
also suggestive of the closeness of the links which connect 
us with a long anterior period. That was the first autumn 
meeting of the Centennial year. To many of us it does not 
now seem as if that year were very remote. Indeed, the 
echoes of the great celebration, and the addresses which 
marked its progress, seem still to linger in our ears; and yet, 
in looking over the list of those then members of the Society, 
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I find but fifteen names of those members of it now. Our 
senior member, Dr. Green, who for more than six years has 
headed our roll, stood then forty-fourth upon it. But at that 
same meeting the President announced the death of Colonel 
Thomas Aspinwall, who a few of us still remember walking 
our streets, the one-armed veteran of the War of 1812. 
Colonel Aspinwall was a Harvard graduate of the Class of 
1804. Those two names, therefore, William Stubbs and 
Thomas Aspinwall, coming in close conjunction in our record, 
carry us directly back to the threshold of the last century. 
When thus made an Honorary Member, Mr. Stubbs was simply 
the rector of Chalderton; for not until 1879 did Lord Bea- 
consfield appoint him to the canonry at St.’Paul’s. In 1884 
Mr. Gladstone promoted him to the See of Chester; more re- 
cently, in 1888, Lord Salisbury translated him to Oxford. 
Meanwhile the historical work which had given him his 
well-deserved reputation the Bishop of Oxford had done 
mainly while still the Rev. William Stubbs. His History of 
England was published between 1874 and 1878; and his stat- 
utory lectures on Medieval and Modern History, delivered as 
Regius Professor at Oxford, were published in 1886. One 
feature in connection with these lectures, it will be remem- 
bered, called forth a criticism from our associate Dr. William 
Everett, at the December meeting of the Society in 1886, 
immediately after their publication ; Dr. Everett then feeling 
it incumbent upon him to enter a formal protest against what 
he termed the * thoroughly partisan attack ” therein contained 
on what is known as the Puritan development in English 
history. With the exception of his acknowledgment and ac- 
ceptance of election as an Honorary Member, I am not aware 
that either Dr. Stubbs or the Bishop of Oxford ever took any 
active part in connection with our Society. So far as we were 
concerned, his name was simply borne on our rolls as a well- 
deserved tribute from us to him,—a proper recognition of 
exceptionally valuable work done in his and our common 
field. 

Turning to our deceased Resident associate, Samuel Foster 
McCleary, I shall, according to my rule, confine myself sim- 
ply to mentioning the leading facts connected with his mem- 
bership. Mr. McCleary was elected at the February meeting 
in 1886,— the meeting at which the death of his friend and 
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classmate of 1841, Francis Edward Parker, was announced. 
Of that class the names of three are borne upon our resident 
roll, one of the trio only, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, now 
remaining. Chosen to the Society in 1886, Mr. McCleary 
served on the Committee to report on the publication of the 
Pickering manuscripts in 1887; and also, during the same 
year, on the Committee appointed to wait upon the Governor 
in connection with what is known as the Attucks Memorial 
of the so-called Boston Massacre. He also in that year con- 
tributed to our Proceedings a list of names of boys attending 
the North and South writing-schools of Boston in 1755. In 
1890 he served on the Auditing Committee. Our Proceed- 
ings for 1891 contain a tribute paid by him to Mayor Samuel 
C. Cobb. In June, 1892, he presented certain papers to the 
Society which will be found printed in our record of that 
date. In 1893 he was elected Cabinet-Keeper to succeed 
Dr. Oliver, and served in that capacity five years, until April, 
1898. In October, 1897, he read a paper to us on the “ Origin, 
Purpose, and Results of the (Boston) Franklin Fund.” 

The most useful service rendered by Mr. McCleary to the 
Society took, however, another and not conspicuous form. He 
was eminently a serviceable member. In fact, at certain 
junctures and in certain connections few in all its long history 
connected with the Society have to it been more serviceable. 
In the Annual Report of the Council for 1897,’ a recognition 
of this is on record, no less deserved than explicit, in connec- 
tion with the difficult work of removing the collections of the 
Society from their Tremont Street quarters, and having them 
properly packed and stored until this building should be ready 
for their reception. For executive work of this character Mr. 
McCleary possessed a natural aptitude. A labor which to 
another would have been burdensome and vexatious —a veri- 
table weariness to both spirit and flesh — seemed to afford 
him positive pleasure. This he twice evinced. The first occa- 
sion was in connection with a part of the legacy to the Society 
of my predecessor, our late President, Dr. Ellis; the next was 
shortly after, in the more complicated transfer I have already 
alluded to. Dr. Ellis, as the members of the Society will re- 
member, left us not only his house on Marlborough Street, 
but his manuscripts, and a large portion of his furniture and 
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personal effects. It is not easy to suggest a practical course 
which the Society could have pursued in disposing of this 
life-long and very miscellaneous accumulation, — separating 
the wheat from the chaff, — had the services of Mr. McCleary 
not been at command. It was a case in which the tools 
naturally went to the workman. Through his agency every- 
thing was not only done, but it was done in the best pos- 
sible way, the Society as a whole not being even aware of 
the obligation it was under. In the far more difficult task 
of the removal of the Society’s collections from the Tremont 
Street quarters this experience was repeated. The accumula- 
tion of rubbish, as well as of things of greater or less value, 
was in this case well-nigh incredible. The Augean labor 
devolved as of course on Mr. McCleary, and the skill, energy, 
tact, and apparent enjoyment even, with which he accomplished 
it, moved at the time the special wonder of those who had occa- 
sion to observe. But, perhaps, his most remarkable feat in 
this line was the removal from the Tremont Street building 
of our friend, Dr. Green, then, as now, our Librarian, To 
many of us, looking curiously forward to that uprooting, the 
case of the Librarian had been matter of special solicitude of 
a conjectural character. An upheaval, how it was to be 
effected, and what consequences might ensue, were not clear. 
With bated breath we waited to see. The moment at last 
came. When all else had been removed, Mr. McCleary one 
morning quietly appeared in the accustomed quarters, and 
informed the Doctor that his papers, desk, chair, and he him- 
self were to follow. The hand of the master was then appar- 
ent. To the amazement of some of us the sun that day went 
down as it arose, — Boston felt no shock, as Dr. Green ac- 
cepted the inevitable ; his somewhat vast as well as altogether 
miscellaneous accumulation of papers passed into the hands 
of packers, and the day following he found himself seated at 
the same desk, in the same chair, with the same papers littered 
in most admired as well as customary confusion before him, 
in what proved for the next two years his temporary quarters, 
as well as those of the Society. In this delicate episode 
Mr. McCleary’s method of procedure was nothing less than 
Napoleonic, — we, the onlookers, silently bore witness to the 
handiwork of the master. 

Thus it may truly be said of Mr. McCleary that, in his own 
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way, at a time when such were greatly needed and almost in- 
valuable, he as a member of the Society rendered it services 
not easy to requite, deserving therefor well of it and of us. 

I shall ask our friend Mr. C. C. Smith, long associated in 
many ways with Mr. McCleary, now to pay to him the tribute 
customary in these cases. 


Mr. CHARLES C. SMITH then said : — 


Mr. President, —It is with a keen sense of personal loss 
that I rise to pay a last tribute to the friend and associate of 
many years whose death you have announced. Samuel Foster’ 
McCleary was one of a class of members on our roll in every 
generation who have not filled a large space in our printed 
Proceedings, but who have rendered important service to the 
Society, the knowledge of which must be to a great extent 
traditional. He was born in Boston, July 14, 1822, graduated 
at Harvard College with good rank in 1841, studied law in 
the Harvard Law School and afterward with our late associate 
John A. Andrew, and was admitted to the bar in 1844. In 
1852 he was elected City Clerk as the successor of his father, 
who had filled that office from the first organization of a mu- 
nicipal government thirty years before. The son discharged 
the duties of the office with rare ability and scrupulous fidelity 
for thirty-one years, and for the larger part of the time was 
the confidential friend and adviser of the successive mayors. 
At the end of that period a partisan administration, believing 
in and giving effect to the doctrine that to the victors belong 
the spoils, came into power, and it was sought to include the 
office of City Clerk among those to which the doctrine should 
be applied. On the joint ballot by the Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council it was reported by the committee appointed to 
count the votes that another candidate had received a majority, 
43 to 40, and that there was one blank. Mr. McCleary was not 
again a candidate for public office. For the next four or five 
years he had a somewhat uncongenial employment as the 
local manager of one of the great life insurance companies ; 
and he then retired from active life, except so far as he found 
it in connection with this Society and in the management of 
trusts which had long before been confided to him by friends 
or relatives. 
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But it is of his relations to this Society that I purpose to 
speak. He was elected a member in February, 1886, mainly 
in recognition of his minute and accurate knowledge of 
Boston and its history. At the Annual Meeting in 1893 he 
was elected Cabinet-Keeper, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Dr. Oliver in the preceding December. This 
office he filled to universal acceptance for five years, when he 
declined a re-election. He was strongly urged to withdraw 
his resignation by his associates in the Council and by the 
Committee for nominating Officers, who knew how valuable 
had been his services under peculiarly difficult circumstances. 
Besides doing much to put the Cabinet into a more orderly 
and attractive condition, and to add to its treasures, he cheer- 
fully assumed on the death of our great benefactor, the late 
President of the Society, the entire charge of selecting from 
the bequest of Dr. Ellis such articles of personal property as 
it seemed desirable for the Society to retain, and of selling to 
the best advantage such articles as it was thought necessary 
or expedient to convert into money for addition to the Ellis 
Fund. A little later, when the Society’s building on Tremont 
Street was sold, he took entire personal charge of the removal 
of the books and Cabinet as well as of the furniture to the 
storage warehouses; and on the completion of this building 
he took similar charge of the necessary details in transfer- 
ring our various possessions to their new home. Without his 
energy and watchfulness, it is not easy to see how the work 
could have been done so well or so speedily. All this was 
outside of the duties of a Cabinet-Keeper ; and in fact when 
we came here he had ceased to hold that office. 

In 1887 he was appointed, with our late associates Edward 
J. Lowell and Roger Wolcott, on a committee to consider 
what course should be pursued with reference to publishing 
a selection from the Pickering Papers. He subsequently 
served on the committee which published in 1896 the His- 
torical Index to the Pickering Papers. Besides the duties 
assigned to the committee of which Mr. Lowell was chairman, 
Mr. McCleary voluntarily undertook to prepare, and com- 
pleted, an index on cards of all the persons incidentally 
mentioned in the Pickering Papers. ‘This index,” said Mr. 
Lowell in his report, “ contains about eleven thousand cards, 
giving the full names of all persons mentioned in the fifty- 
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eight volumes, with the exception, sometimes, of those which 
appear in the general index. ‘The value of such a work to 
genealogists and biographers is obvious. The lists being 
authentic, and in many cases official, may be compared in 
their utility to parish and private registers.” On the pub- 
lishing committee which carried the Historical Index through 
the press he rendered prompt and useful service. 

Mr. McCleary was very constant in his attendance at the 
meetings of the Society; and from time to time he made 
short written or extemporaneous communications. In March, 
1891, he paid an extended and appreciative tribute to our 
late associate Samuel C. Cobb, who had been an Alder- 
man and Mayor while Mr. McCleary was City Clerk. But 
his most important contribution to our Proceedings was in 
October, 1897, when he read a full and interesting history 
of the Fund bequeathed to the town of Boston by Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, of which he was from 1876 to a year 
or two before his death the faithful and careful Treasurer. 

Mr. McCleary’s opinions on political and religious questions, 
as well as on matters of lesser importance, were firmly but 
unobtrusively held, and he was always able to give a reason 
for the faith which he professed. First a Whig and afterward 
a Republican, he was never a party man. Growing up and 
coming to maturity at a time when the Unitarian pulpits of 
Boston were filled with strong and able men, he was deeply 
and permanently influenced by their preaching and writings ; 
and he never forsook or modified in any marked degree the 
views to which he had given a well-considered assent. His 
acquaintance with men and affairs was large and various; his 
knowledge of the history of Boston, especially since its incor- 
poration as a city, and of the State legislation in any way 
affecting it, was thorough and exact; and on questions of 
parliamentary practice he was a recognized authority. His 
busy life left him little time for wide reading, but he was 
familiar with the best literature, and he had a very retentive 
memory. His style, whether in speaking or writing, was, like 
the man himself, direct, transparent, and forceful. 

In all the relations of private life he was an agreeable 
companion, a steadfast ‘friend, a wise counsellor. Those who 
knew him well will not hesitate to say of him, they never 
knew a truer or better man. Into the sacred precincts of 
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his home life I will not venture; but it should be said that 
what he was outside of his own family that he was in far 
greater degree to those bound to him by the closest ties. 
Besides the qualities already mentioned what chiefly im- 
pressed me in the friend whose example was always an 
inspiration, and whose memory will be a cherished possession 
now that he is gone, was his high sense of honor and his 
spotless integrity, his absolute unselfishness, his serene 
courage, and his deep, settled religious faith. Disappoint- 
ment came to him, and heavy sorrows; but with Milton he 
might have said truly, — 
“Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward.”’ 
There was no fruitless repining, no duty left undone. What- 
ever his hand found to do, that he did cheerfully ; and with 
eager eye he sought occasion for serving others. 


Mr. James M. Bugbee was appointed to prepare a memoir 
of Mr. McCleary for publication in the Proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT then said that Mr. Hoar had taken so active 
a part in the various steps which led to the return of the 
Bradford Manuscript that the Society would gladly hear any- 
thing which he might be inclined to say on the subject. 

Mr. Hoar said : — 


I did not know that the President intended to say anything 
about the Bradford Manuscript, or that he wished me to say 
anything about it. I told the story of the restoration of that 
precious manuscript to Massachusetts, in an address to the 
Legislature when it was received, and in much greater detail 
in a paper published in the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

Bishop Creighton deserves all the gratitude and commenda- 
tion that Mr. Adams has expressed. But the great kindness 
and service of his predecessor, Bishop Temple, now Arch- 
bishop, ought not to be forgotten. 

Great good fortune at every step attended the effort to get 
back the manuscript. I delivered an address at Plymouth on 
the two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the landing. 
In getting ready for that duty, I read again Bradford’s narra- 
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tive with new interest and delight. William Bradford seems to 
me one of the most attractive characters in our history. I do 
not know what it is, but you are impressed with the loveliness 
and grace of the man by his handwriting and his style, as you 
are impressed with the quality of men sometimes by a glance 
of the eye or the sound of the step. Everything recorded of 
him, everything he says and does, is infinitely attractive. 
When I went abroad in 1896, I determined to visit the 
locality, on the borders of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, from 
which Bradford and Brewster and Robinson came, and espe- 
cially to see the Bradford Manuscript at Fulham, and, if possible, 
to get it back to Massachusetts. I spoke to Mr. Bayard, then 
our Ambassador, about it, and he promised to help me. But 
I was compelled to go to the Continent, and nothing was done 
about it then. In the fall, a week before I sailed for home, I 
dined with a friend who had been very kind to me. As I 
took leave of him late one night, he asked me if he could do 
anything further for me. I said, “* No, unless you happen to 
know the Bishop of London. I should like very much to get 
a sight of Bradford’s History.” He said he did not know the 
Bishop himself, but a friend of his and mine, at whose house I 
had spent Sunday shortly before, was a nephew of the Bishop 
by marriage, and he would gladly give me a letter of introduc- 
tion. The letter came the next Sunday morning. I sent it to 
Bishop Temple. He asked me to call at the Palace Tuesday 
afternoon, when he would show me the “Log of the Mayflower,” 
as he called it. I kept the appointment, and found the Bishop 
waiting for me with the manuscript in his hand. After look- 
ing at it, I said, “ Bishop, I am going to say something that 
you may think highly audacious. But I think this manuscript 
ought to go back to Massachusetts.” I told him what was 
known of its history and loss and discovery. He said he 
thought so too, but he did not know we cared anything about 
it. I said that if there should be discovered an original manu- 
script in the handwriting of King Alfred, giving the history 
of his reign, it would not be more precious in the eyes of 
Englishmen than this history is in ours. I then stated all the 
reasons I could think of for sending it back. He listened 
graciously and said, “I myself think it ought to go back. 
But I must have the assent of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Indeed I think I should speak to the Queen about it, We 
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ought not to do such a thing behind her Majesty’s back.” I 
am told by a friend who afterwards had a conversation with 
the Archbishop that the Queen was spoken to and gave her 
hearty approval. 

I told him that as soon as I got home, I would have some 
of the Historical Societies make a proper application, and 
we would see what could be done. When I got home, I 
prepared a paper, requesting the return of the manuscript, 
signed by myself, Stephen Salisbury, Edward Everett Hale, 
and Samuel A. Green for the American Antiquarian Society ; 
by Charles Francis Adams, Bishop William Lawrence, and 
President Eliot for this Society; by Arthur Lord, William 
M. Evarts, and William T. Davis for the Pilgrim Society ; by 
Charles C, Beaman, Joseph H. Choate and J. Pierpont Morgan 
for the New England Society of New York; and by Roger 
Wolcott, then Lieutenant-Governor and acting Governor of 
the Commonwealth. 

I had stated to the Bishop in our conversation everything 
contained in this application, except a reference to a precedent 
which had been set by the Philadelphia Library, when they 
returned to the British Government some important documents 
belonging to its archives, which had in some way come into 
the possession of the Library. 

I mention these facts now, because I understand that our 
late associate Mr. Winsor, in some remarks which I believe 
were never printed, said he was inclined to think that the 
arguments made in the written application to the Bishop were 
not calculated to promote the desire of the applicants. These 
arguments are precisely those which satisfied the mind of 
Bishop Temple when they were stated to him orally, with the 
exception of the citation of the action of the Library Associa- 
tion, which precedent is cited and relied upon by the Con- 
sistory Court in the judgment ordering the return of the 
Manuscript. 

After my interview with Bishop Temple, he became Arch- 
bishop, and was, I have no doubt, consulted by Bishop 
Creighton, as he expected to consult his predecessor if he had 
himself remained Lord Bishop of London. 

Archbishop Temple, as appears by several letters written by 
him after the affair was over, took the deepest interest in the 
whole transaction. He is entitled toour gratitude. I think 
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it proper to make this statement in answer to your request. 
But it does not in the least diminish our sense of obligation to 
Bishop Creighton, who did everything he could to promote its 
return. He had originally proposed an Act of Parliament 
for the purpose, and had undertaken to introduce it himself. 
But happily the more convenient and simple method of a judg- 
ment of the Consistory Court was hit upon, 


The Third Section having been called on for communica- 
tions, Mr. Jostam P. Quincy read the following paper: — 


Dreams as Factors in History. 


In his recent life of Cromwell Mr. John Morley advances 
the somewhat comprehensive proposition that * in history we 
should try to understand the possible reasons for everything.” 
Among the possible reasons for many things, men in all ages 
have placed the suggestive influence of dreams. They have 
held that these mysterious voices of the night must find room 
in that confused interlacing of forces whose result is the 
evolutionary process of which any one age is so insignificant 
a part. We may accept the claim that instruction has come 
through dreams — that the mind has been lifted to a higher 
ethical level — without admitting the supernatural interfer- 
ence that has often been supposed. For dreams are re- 
arrangements of the antecedents and beliefs which make 
up our individualities, and ‘“ when all the nerve of sense is 
numb” they may crystallize our vague desires into a purpose 
potent enough to be carried over into the life of the day. 

It has often been noted that dreams give their impulsions, 
whether towards good or evil, under the masks of symbolism 
orallegory. It was a true instinct in Bunyan to represent his 
famous book as the vision of a sleeper; it is not improbable 
that its central idea, as well as some of its details, came to 
him in this way. Ancient history abounds in recitals of 
teachings, warnings, prognostications conveyed by dreams; 
and the Bible gives us striking instances of their influence 
upon human affairs. I do not know what the “higher crit- 
icism” may have to say about the dream of Solomon given 
in the third chapter of the first book of Kings; but there 
is no reason why the nobler desires and aspirations of the 


monarch should not have been focused exactly as is there 
1 
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narrated, and so have turned Jewish history into channels 
that it would not otherwise have taken. The dream or 
vision of Peter, in the tenth chapter of Acts, is surely ex- 
plicable by the subconscious working of the Apostle’s mind 
over the then burning question of sharing with the Gentiles 
the benefits of the Christian Church, Experimental psychol- 
ogy authorizes the conclusion that the human mind, tem- 
porally freed in sleep from its tangle of prepossessions and 
prejudices, may sometimes reach saner conclusions than 
would have been possible in its waking life. There is no 
need to cite examples to show that history would have been 
other than it is were it not for the accident of adream. For 
we cannot dispense with that convenient word * accident,” 
even if we suspect that it has no right in the dictionary, and 
that “ necessity ” and “ the inevitable ” should be written with 
initial capitals. 

We should not hastily assume that dreams leave but faint 
impressions upon the waking life ; there is good evidence to 
show that they can pass into the day as fixed beliefs not 
distinguishable from those caused by impressions upon our 
active senses. I was dining with a few gentlemen last 
autumn, and, the conversation happening to run in that 
direction, two of them related dreams that were accepted as 
actual occurrences. The narrators of these curious delusions 
—and this is a point that I wish especially to emphasize — 
were not visionary persons of unstable nerve centres; they 
were well-known men of sound judgment and discretion. 
One of them was a distinguished professor of natural science, 
and the other requires no better endorsement than goes with 
his membership of this Society. In a limited range of inquiry 
I have found that similar instances are not uncommon, and 
to me at least they explain much that is obscure in history. 
The dream-event must correspond to the dreamer’s ideas as 
to the probable, otherwise the waking mind will regard it 
sceptically as something not assimilable with the rest of its 
furniture. The dream of the professor was to the effect that 
a certain citizen had made a magnificent donation to an 
institution much in need of such benefaction. Such a 
princely gift was not uncommon, it accorded with the pro- 
fessor’s views of the fitting, and thus entered that general 
atmosphere of beliefs that stimulate us to action. 
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But if the dream, so convincing to the professor, could 
have visited some worthy matron who had fallen into a doze 
between the “Ninthly” and “ Tenthly” of one of Cotton 
Mather’s sermons, it would have been promptly repudiated 
as the height of absurdity. “ What! a sum of money, equal 
to the united possessions of fifty of the wealthiest men of the 
Colony, given to a preposterous institution not in charge of 
the clergy— was ever anything so ridiculous!” Not so a 
possible dream of the same matron that she had ridden 
through the air upon a stick and joined her neighbors in a 
burlesque sacrament administered by a personage as real to 
her and to her pastor as any political boss is to us. It is easy 
to see that such visionary experience might have been 
accepted as a fact and have initiated a course of events that 
without it would not have come to pass. 

In the case of the professor it is not difficult to imagine 
several series of sequents that the dream could have set in 
motion; some of them might have changed the history of the 
institution and incidentally the lives of those who came to it 
for instruction. The dream-information conveyed to our 
Associate was received by him with perfect confidence, and 
was entered in a book of records belonging to an organization 
of which he was an officer. It depended upon chance how 
soon these gentlemen would encounter facts so inconsistent 
with their beliefs that they must be abandoned. 

Now it is a fair inference that a derangement of events, 
which might have resulted from the dreams of persons of 
exceptional sagacity, certainly has resulted in the multitudi- 
nous cases where the dreamers were prejudiced and ignorant. 
It is surely probable that when some vivid night-fancy flat- 
tered the vanity or exalted the egotism of an unbalanced 
mind, it would not easily be corrected in its incongruity with 
external things. The course of history has been changed by 
fanatics of no mean mental endowment whose reasoning was 
sound if we grant their imaginary premises. Where did 
these grotesque premises come from? A possible answer 
has already been indicated. But these dream-impulsions, 
although protean in their manifestations, seldom enter the 
sphere of direct perception; thus they fail to modify our 
hasty impression of original and disconnected action on the 
part of those prominent in the story of the past. 
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Accept one visionary admission, and the social machine 
works in a false direction with increasing momentum, “The 
success of Tituba’s confession,” writes Cotton Mather, “ en- 
couraged those in authority to examine others that were 
suspected ; and the event was that more confessed themselves 
guilty of the crimes they were suspected for. And thus was 
the matter driven on.” Again he says “that which carried 
on this matter to such a height was the increasing of con- 
fessors until they amounted to near upon fifty.” Among 
other confessions was that of a daughter who confirmed her 
mother’s acknowledgment of attendance at witch meetings, 
and also that of a granddaughter of seventeen who had ridden 
with the elder members of her family “ on a stick or pole in 
the air,” and had joined them in subscribing their names 
upon the devil’s book at the conclusion of their journey. It 
may be confidently suggested that most of these absurd 
confessions had their origin in dreams; and to this I will add 
my personal conviction that most of them — certainly those of 
the three confessors in the same family — were of telepathic 
origin. Cotton Mather assures us that among the “ very 
strong circumstances” which compelled belief in the. state- 
ments of the confessors were “ their punctual agreement with 
their fellow confessors, their relating the times when they 
covenanted with Satan, and the reasons that moved them 
thereunto.” A possible cause of these strange agreements is 
worth consideration. 

I am of course aware that some men of scientific attainment 
hold that communication of minds except through the ordi- 
nary channels has not been proved, while other men — their 
equals in caution and observation — believe that it is proved. 
As no hypothesis as to the modus of the phenomenon is yet 
attainable, it is perhaps as well that academic teachers should 
decline to enter those by-paths into the mysterious which for 
the most part end nowhere. They have enough to do in 
considering facts that can be verified at any moment. It is 
doubtful whether the printed evidence (strong as some of it 
is) could have caused me to believe that the cerebral condition 
of one brain can be disturbed by the unconscious action of 
another. But adding this to my personal experience, I cannot 
entertain the slightest doubt that dreamers, as well as persons 
who are awake, may affect one another in this obscure way. 
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To those who are convinced of this, it explains much that is 
puzzling in the single human life, as well as in the aggregate 
of lives that make history. But it is by no means necessary 
to accept telepathy to feel sure that dreams are the efficient 
causes of long series of events that we never connect with 
them. 

There are so many instances where it seems reasonable to 
infer that a dream lies back of important developments that 
it is difficult to make a selection. So I take at random the 
case of a man who has influenced the course of American 
history, the founder of Mormonism, Joseph Smith. He was 
in many respects of marked ability ; and some years ago’ I 
was interested in studying the sources of his power over his 
fellows. And it soon appeared that we must take with much 
allowance the testimony of those with whom he came into 
collision, even when they were in charge of Christian sects 
which claimed a more ancient infallibility. The Mormon 
Church, like all other churches, must be regarded from the 
inside, and not through the eyes of those whose purposes 
were thwarted by its militant movements. History may call 
Smith an impostor; yet it is rational to suppose that, like so 
many others of his kind, his career began, and was probably 
strengthened during its course, by the fact that he was 
imposed upon. His beliefs favored the intervention of super- 
natural personages in mundane affairs, and when they ap- 
peared in dreams as givers of instruction, which he lacked the 
knowledge to attribute to his own excited brain, it was surely 
far more natural that they should pass unchallenged among 
daylight facts than in the two cases that have been men- 
tioned. A delusion of sleep is to me the most probable origin 
of the Mormon Church; and it is unnecessary to add that 
belief in access to the counsels of the Most High is not 
always scrupulous in its methods of propagandism; it has 
been made to countenance deeds of doubtful morality and 
even of fraud. Thus I find in dreams the force necessary 
to place this man in proper historical perspective ; neither 
can I doubt that those honest religionists, according to the 
teachings of John Wesley, who accepted his enormous claims, 
were affected by similar influences, 

Something more may be said of those not uncommon 
dreams where personality is divided. Their usual illustration 
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is the chagrin felt by Dr. Johnson at being beaten in argu- 
ment by a visionary antagonist, — the sage finding it difficult 
to understand how he could have supplied reasoning for his 
own discomfiture. It is easy to see that such a night illusion 
— when according with the wishes of the dreamer or stimulat- 
ing to his vanity — might be mistaken for an actual occur- 
rence, <A reverberation of the gossip of a dream interlocutor 
is under certain conditions indistinguishable from statements 
uttered by human lips. This may account in part for the de- 
testable stories about conspicuous historical personages that 
are found in secret circulation. Even Washington has not 
escaped these calumnies; they are whispered about him to- 
day. It is something that this rubbish is now kept out of 
written history to which it seems to have been admitted 
by Roman historians. But in clubs and smoking-rooms one 
is frequently offered this wretched mythology as authoritative 
and credible. Where did it originate? I think it a plausible 
conjecture that some of it has arisen through the illusion of 
dreams. Unhappily there is a bad element in human nature 
which makes us too ready to believe evil of those above us in 
knowledge and virtue. May it not have been that the critical 
part of some sleeper’s brain was dull and passive, while a por- 
tion of his split self, masquerading as a distinct personality, 
set in motion a scurrilous stream of talk that continued to 
flow on into channels too eager to receive it ? 

With the great poets it is almost a commonplace that 
dreams so mingle with the bustle of life as to be indistinguish- 
able from our waking action. Tennyson calls the planet 
“ this dream world of ours,” and Shakespeare finds its inhabi- 
tants to be “such stuff as dreams are made of”’’; youth and 
age are but as dreams of “an after dinner sleep”; and if 
the sort of experience ‘that bears the name of life” shall 
continue elsewhere, it simply raises the question, ‘ what 
dreams may come when we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” 
Put into plain prose what is asserted by these gifted seers 
amounts to this: that men’s actions are largely determined by 
subjective influences which they do not suspect; that there 
is no distinct demarcation between life sleeping and life 
waking, but that these conditions are mutually interactive as 
parts of one whole. And the scientific observer, as has so of- 
ten been the case, finds that he must confirm the insight of 
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the poet; for he also discovers that dreams must be reckoned 
among the disturbing forces of human existence whose record 
is history. 

If it is granted that such considerations tend to elucidate 
some of the problems offered to the philosophical student of 
history, is it edifying to suspect that many of the chronicled 
deeds of men have resulted from occult impulses which the 
actors could neither recognize nor control? Without doubt 
recent advances in physiology and psychology seem to con- 
tract the area controlled by what goes under the name of free 
will. It must be admitted that the acceptance of what has 
here been said enjoins caution in our estimate of some impor- 
tant figures in history. An unsuspected dream-coloring may 
stain the background of their performances and give a false 
effect to what they have done. But the solemn word “ re- 
sponsibility,’ though enveloped in clouds and darkness, must 
persist as the only adequate explanation of human life. Let 
Science declare that changes in the brain cells that run 
these mortal machines are either chemical or physical, all 
the more we shall look beyond it for an immaterial ruler 
mysteriously linked to these material forces. The character 
of dreams is the result of many factors, and some of these the 
waking self can control. The desires and thoughts of the 
individual are grotesquely grouped in dreams; but this may 
furnish only matter for a smile if the interests are lawful and 
the thoughts wise and good. When Macbeth complains that 
‘‘wicked dreams abuse the curtained sleep,” it is clearly 
because the waking minds of the sleepers have harbored 
wicked thoughts. It is to be noted that Shakespeare, after 
setting forth the sentiments of some base character with such 
strength that they seem almost his own, is careful to protest 
through some other character against such an inference. And 
so we find the petition of Banquo, — 

“ Merciful powers ! 


Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose ! ” 


Whatever may be thought of the efficacy of prayer, it is cer- 
tain that the earnest desire of the heart that utters it is never 
fruitless. Suggestions in sleep need never impel to evil the 
man whose waking purpose it is to keep his ‘* bosom franchised 
and allegiance clear.” 
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It is easy to see that the social relations of the present are 
always trembling in a state of unstable equilibrium ; not less 
so were those of the past which now seem fixed in the pages 
of history. The automatic interaction between the fantasies 
of night and the sense-impressi@ns of day never ceases. The 
expression “dignity of history” must suffer many abatements 
as we mark how a hundred petty circumstances are thrown 
together, and how a chance spark reaching them causes them 
to blaze up in some world-lighting event. We naturally ask 
why this is so, and not otherwise. To seek the host of 
determining causes is to set out upon an infinite regression 
which soon ends in darkness. A proximate cause of what 
has been, as of what is, we may now and then find; when 
it cannot be proved we may reasonably conjecture its ex- 
istence if an historical problem is thus made easier of 
solution. 

Conspicuous among the old words that have acquired new 
meanings are “environment” and “suggestion”; as the 
former may be stretched to include “ the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades,” so may the latter be expanded into a potent, 
if unrecognized, director of human life. If we follow Mr. 
Morley’s advice and try to understand the possible reasons 
for historical events, we must pass outside the sphere of man’s 
waking consciousness, we must grope in a flicker of half- 
lights. Yet I think we can see our way to the knowledge 
that the force of dream-suggestion is a factor not to be 
omitted in the turns and twists of human affairs. For this 
explains much that is otherwise obscure, and emphasizes the 
absolute reasonableness of the divine precept: Judge not, that 
ye be not judged. 


Mr. Henry G. Denny narrated a curious personal experi- 
ence of his own, confirmatory of Mr. Quincy’s views; and 
Mr. ALBERT B. Hart related an anecdote to a similar 
effect. 

Rev. Henry F, Jenks communicated the following letters, 
from the autograph collection of Mr. Grenville H. Norcross, 
of Boston : — 
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Liberté. (SEAL) Egalité. 


1* Bureau 


Secretariat-Général Paris, le 13. thermidor an 5™ de la République 
francaise, une et indivisible. 
Nota. L’ordre de 
la correspondance 
exige que le ré- 
sponse relate le N° Le Ministre des Relations extérieures. 
du Bureau ci-dessus Au commissaire du directoire exécutif prés L’ad™ 
indiqué. Muncipale de Nantes. 

Messieurs les Generaux Pinckney et Marshall 
et le juge Dana ont été nommés, citoyens, par le 
gouvernement federatif des etats-unis, pour se rendre, 
en qualité D’envoyés extra-ordinaires et Ministres 
plenipotentiaires, pres la République francaise. On 
attend, de jour en jour, leur arrivée en france. 

S’ils debarquent dans le porte de Nantes, vous 
voudrez bien ne mettre aucun obstacle & ce qu’ils 
continuent leur route vers paris mais au contraire 
leur donner toutes les facilités qui dependront de 
vous. 

Je vous invite & communiquer ma lettre au Com- 
missaire de la marine et A prendre, de concert avec 
lui, les mesures qui pouvraient étre necessaires en 
cette occasion. 

Salut et fraternité. 


[Addressed] fA. maw, & lleywan Y 
au Commissaire pe 
Du Directoire exécutif, pres 
Vadministration municipale one 
a Nantes. 
Mtr des relations 
exterieures. 


Paris December 20* 1797. 


Srr,— We have received your letters, requesting our opinion on 
several subjects interesting to the Consuls of the United States, in the 
several ports of France. 

We are very strongly impressed with the justice of refunding im- 
mediately to mf Daubry, and to such other Consuls as may be in the 
same situation, any monies they may have advanced for the use of the 
United States. We are sensible of the utility of those advances and 

12 
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of the patriotism of the motives, which dictated them; and we regret 
very sincerely that we have not the power of having their accounts set- 
tled, and of paying immediately those sums, to which they are so well 
entitled. Full representations on this subject have been made to the 
Government of the United States, and we expect soon to receive in- 
structions concerning it. We doubt not that they will be such as 
justice dictates, and we shall feel much pleasure in hastening to obey 
them. 

The situation of our Sailors demands the immediate attention of our 
Government. We consider it as indispensably necessary to provide the 
means of their return to their Country. You will therefore please to 
inform the different Consuls that wherever opportunities of sending our 
Sailors home shall occur such opportunities shall be seized, & the 
necessary advances, not exceeding per mati, be made, for which 
the drafts of the Consul on the Ministers of the United States will be 
paid. Such drafts, however, must be accompanied with the vouchers 
necessary to justify the ministers in making such payment; and in the 
application of this money other vouchers must be taken by the Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls, to be exhibited to the treasury department of the 
United States, when they adjust their respective accounts; & duplicates 
of the vouchers last mentioned must be transmitted to and filed in your 
office. The forms of the vouchers you will please to prescribe. 

The Congress at their last Session has passed an act relative to 
American vessels condemned in the Courts of France & purchased by 
American citizens other than the original owners. You will please to 
have the necessary number of these laws printed, & each Consul fur- 
nished with a copy, which you will accompany with instructions desiring 
him to consider the act as his sole guide on the subject to which 
it relates. 

Altho’ we have very little hope that a certificate of the seamen 
and passengers on board can be of any service to our oppressed and 
injured commerce, yet we think it adviseable to give such certificates, 
if requested. We conceive that no injury can result from it, and we 
are the more inclined to advise it, as such a practice has, we under- 
stand, prevailed in some of the ports of the United States. Altho’ we 
give this opinion, we deem it unquestionable that our Treaty with 
France dispenses with the necessity of any such paper, and therefore 
care must be taken to avoid any expression, which might be construed 
to imply such necessity. 

We are your obed! 
Cuartes CoTEswORTH PINCKNEY 
J. MARSHALL 
E. Gerry 


Foutwar Sxrpwita esq, Consul General of the U. S. in France. 
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CaMBRIDGE, Feb 27** 1846 


My pear Sir, — Your favor of Jan. 1* did not reach me till Feb. 
20 As to the MS Memoirs you mention, I can give you no informa- 
tion. I have heard of the ghostly dialogue between Wolfe & Mout- 
calm, but whether in MS or print, I cannot say. You had better 
write on the subject to Mr. O. Rich, (12 Red Lion Square, London) 
who is better acquainted with books on America than any other person. 
My opinion is that the work has not been published. 

I trust your difficulties with the Council about money have been over- 
come. Public bodies have proverbially no souls, & to judge from their 
acts it might often be doubted whether they have any conscience. 
Besides, the Old Bay State has a very odd way in these matters. There 
is no auditor ; and the Governor & Council sit gravely & debate & 
vote upon every little dribbling account. I think if you had forwarded 
a certificate from Mr. Austin, that a certain quantity of papers was 
ready, that it would have answered the purpose. The cautious & 
patriotic Council, in their great concern for the public purse, profess 
to require something positive to act upon. 

I doubt if much can be found in the archives of the Foreign Office 
touching colonial affairs; perhaps nothing except such parts of the cor- 
respondence of the French ambassador in London from time to time as 
relate to Canada; and with the rules in that office it is extremely 
doubtful whether they will permit this correspondence to be examined. 
I cannot think that the “red line map” affair can be an objection ; for 
certainly nothing appeared before the public in that matter, which could 
be in the least possible degree objectionable. But I know, from a 
pretty thorough experience, that there is a morbid sensitiveness in that 
office ; yet I am under very great obligations to Mr. Guizot and Mr. 
Mignet for their politeness & civilities while I was in the office during 
my last visit to Paris. 

I am glad Mr. Margry is engaged in the work you mention. It will 
be a valuable contribution to American history. Pray assure him that 
I have no idea of going over the same ground nor of doing anything 
more than to publish a new edition of the Life of La Salle, with the 
view of illustrating the history of the first settlement of Louisiana and 
Texas. Assure him, also, that if I can contribute in any way to 
forward his enterprise, I shall be happy to do it. 

If La Salle saw the Mississippi before Joliet, it is a new & extra- 
ordinary fact. If any document confirms it, I [hope] you will get it if 
you can; and every thing else relating to the subject. 

With great regards 
Your most ob* s* 
JARED SPARKS. 

Beny. P. Poorg, Esq. 
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P.S. Mr. Francis Parkman, of Boston, will probably write to you. 
He is a young gentleman whose character & connexions give him the 
highest claim to respect. He is engaged with much zeal in researches 
relating to certain portions of American history. 


[Addressed] 
a Monsieur 
Mons. Bensamin P. Poors, 
No 5 Rue Chananeilles, Faubourg St. Germain, Paris 
Steamer 


Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN read the following paper: — 


President Lincoln’s short speech at Gettysburg, at the 
dedication of the Soldiers’ Cemetery, was a production which 
at once stamped the author as a master of the English lan- 
guage. For simplicity and strength of style it is unsurpassed, 
and it has already taken high rank among the finest specimens 
of choice diction. In a few sentences Mr. Lincoln said ex- 
actly what was needed for the occasion, and at the same time 
he gave worthy utterance to the feelings of a nation. His 
words were so plain that they were understood by all, and 
his ideas so grand and lofty that they reached the heart of 
the English-speaking world. 

One short clause at the very end of this speech has been 
quoted on various occasions so often that it is now as familiar 
as a household word. I refer to the expression: “ That this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” The sentiment here con- 
tained is so simple, and defines a democracy so clearly and 
tersely, that it seems somewhat singular that the same idea 
has never been fully expressed before ; as the Preacher says: 
“ There is no new thing under the sun.” 

In these remarks I purpose to give a few sentences from 
other writers, where there is a close resemblance to the senti- 
ment, but the similarity is not complete, as the idea is not as 
full. They are as follows: — 

In a work entitled “ Some Information respecting America, 
collected by Thomas Cooper, late of Manchester” (London, 
1794), the author, writing to a correspondent, gives the prin- 
cipal inducement for people to leave England for this coun- 
try. Besides other reasons, he says: — 
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There is little fault to find with the government of America, either 
in principle or in practice: . . . The government is the government of 


the people, and for the people (pp. 52, 53). 


In an address presented to President John Adams, and 
signed by the principal citizens of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, occurs the following sentence : — 


The Declaration that our People are hostile to a Government made 
by themselves, for themselves and conducted by themselves is an Insult 
malignant in its Nature, and extensive in its Mischief. . . . 


While the address is not dated, the answer was written on 
July 11, 1798. See Proceedings of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society (new series, 1X. 8322-327) for October, 1894. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in M’Culloch vs. the State of 
Maryland et al., [V. Wheaton’s Reports (New York, 1819), 


says :— 


The government of the Union, then, (whatever may be the influence 
of this fact on the case,) is, emphatically, and truly, a government of 
the people. In form and substance it emanates from them. Its powers 
are granted by them, and are to be exercised directly on them, and for 
their benefit (pp. 404, 405). 


Then, again, in Webster’s ** Second Speech on Foot’s Reso- 
lution,” delivered on January 26, 1830, as printed in ‘* The 
Works of Daniel Webster” (Boston, 1851), this sentence 
occurs : — 


It is, Sir, the people’s Constitution, the people’s government, made 
for the people, made by the people, and answerable to the people 
(III. 321). 


Lamartine, in his History of the Girondists (London, 1850, 
Bohn’s edition), speaking of Robespierre’s theories, says : — 


This end was the representative sovereignty of all the citizens, con- 
centrated in an election as extensive as the people themselves, and 
acting by the people, and for the people, in an elective council, which 
should be all the government. The ambition of Robespierre, so often 
calumniated then and since, went not beyond this (III. 104). 


Sixthly, and lastly, and more nearly the complete thought, 
Theodore Parker's “ Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Ser- 
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mons” (Boston, 1852) contains the following paragraph in 
an address made on the “Slave Power in America,” before 
the New England Anti-Slavery Convention in Boston, on 
May 29, 1850: — 


There is what I call the American idea. . . . This idea demands, 
as the proximate organization thereof, a democracy, that is, a govern- 
ment of all the people, by all the people, for all the people; of course, 
a government, after the principles of eternal justice, the unchanging 
law of God; for shortness’ sake, I will call it the idea of Freedom 
(II. 176). 


The resemblance between these several citations is only a 
coincidence. It is a case where a soméwhat similar idea 
existed in the brains of different individuals, when it was 
left for one man to clothe it in the responsive language of 
the many, and then it crystallized at once into a wise saying, 
and found its permanent place in literature. Other instances 
might be cited where persons have labored with the same 
sentiment, but it was left for Mr. Lincoln to mould it into 
its final shape, and to give utterance to an expression that 
is now well-nigh classical. 

In connection with the quotations here given, it may be 
proper to cite a sentence from Chief Justice Sewall’s Diary 
(Collections, fifth series, V. 833, 384) which contains the 
same general thought: ‘Jn? Hoar comes into the Lobby 
and sais he comes from the Lord, by the Lord, to speak for 
the Lord.” 


Mr. W1tu1AM S. APPLETON said : — 


When one has undertaken any study with real interest, 
especially perhaps if the interest is out of proportion to the 
importance of the work, it gives one pleasure to see the study 
or work approach absolute completeness. It is therefore with 
much satisfaction that I can say that I have lately learned the 
exact date of death of two of the four Senators reported miss- 
ing a year ago. William Kelly, Senator from Alabama in the 
17th and 18th Congresses,died at New Orleans 24 August, 
1834. John Henderson, Senator from Mississippi in the 26th- 
28th Congresses, died at Pass Christian, Mississippi, 15 Sep- 
tember, 1857. This leaves but two Senators whose deaths 
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are hidden in mystery, John Hunter of South Carolina and 
Joseph Kerr of Ohio. 


Remarks were also made during the meeting by Mr. ARcuHI- 
BALD CARY COOLIDGE; and by the PRESIDENT and Messrs. 
JAMES ForpD RHODES, A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, WORTHING- 
TON C. Forp, ALBERT B. HART, and BARRETT WENDELL on 
the election of Honorary Members. 
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MEMOIR 
OF 
WILLIAM HENRY WHITMORE, A.M. 


BY WILLIAM S. APPLETON 


WILLIAM HENRY WHITMORE was born at Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, 6 September, 1836, son of Charles Octavius and 
Lovice (Ayres) Whitmore. He has put in print the line of 
descent of each of his parents, from Francis Whitmore of 
Cambridge and Juhn Ayres of Brookfield; but he was not 
able to connect either of these with his English ancestry. 
He was educated in the public schools of Boston, studying 
both at the Latin School and the English High School, but 
not completing the course at either. He entered the employ- 
ment of the firm of C. O. Whitmore & Son, Commission Mer- 
chants for the sale of sugar and similar products, and, but for 
a short break, was connected with it for about twenty-five 
years. In 1861-62 he was abroad in the interest of the firm, 
most of the time in the island of Mauritius. While there he 
visited Madagascar, and on his way home made a short stay 
in Calcutta, and returned by way of England, more perhaps 
for the sake of seeing the village of Whitmore in Staffordshire 
than for any other reason. He never visited Europe again, 
and in fact but seldom crossed the frontiers of Massachusetts. 
In 1865 the name of the firm was changed to C. O. Whit- 
more & Sons. At one time not long after 1870 he studied 
law, but was never admitted to the bar; and at about the 
same time he studied and practised painting, being undoubt- 
edly led to this by his friendship and admiration for the artist 
Virgil Williams. He later undertook business again as Treas- 
urer of the Milan Mining Company of Maine, a position which 
he held for several years. 

In 1874 he was elected to the Common Council of Boston 
from Ward Four as a Republican. He soon quarrelled with 
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the party managers, and joined the Democratic party. In 
1877 he was a Democratic candidate for the Common Council 
from Ward Ten, but was defeated. He was elected in 1878 
from Ward Twelve as a Democrat, and was President of the 
Common Council for the year 1879. His farewell address, 
delivered on the last day of December, is an interesting study 
and statement of some points of parliamentary law. He was 
re-elected in 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1885, 1886. He wasa Trus- 
tee of the Public Library in 1882-88, 1885-88. In 1875 Whit- 
more and the writer were appointed by Mayor Cobb to the newly 
created offices of Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, 
and so continued by successive reappointments till 1892. 
The work of the Commissioners was twofold. They prepared 
and issued a series of volumes of historical interest, which 
numbered twenty-eight at the time of Whitmore’s death. 
They also secured copies of the records of Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Burials of all the Churches of Boston, now kept in the 
department of the City Registrar, and of great value in con- 
sequence of the imperfect state of the Town Records as regards 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. In 1892 he was appointed by 
Mayor Matthews City Registrar of Boston, to whose former 
duties were added those of the Record Commissioners, whose 
appointment as such came to an end. He still held the posi- 
tion of City Registrar at the time of his death. 

Business and public office, however, may be considered mere 
episodes in Whitmore’s life, which was essentially that of a 
man of letters in various forms, an antiquary, devoted espe- 
cially to the studies of genealogy and heraldry, In both of 
these he was an enthusiastic student and a careful, critical 
author. His bibliography may almost be said to be the best 
memoir of his life, and it has been tried to make that as per- 
fect as possible. He joined the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society in 1854. He was a member of the Publishing 
Committee of the “ New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register” 1857-61 and 1863-72, and was a frequent contrib- 
‘ utor to its pages, both of genealogies and of book-notices. 
That Society established a Committee on Heraldry in 1864, 
and Whitmore was its chairman from its beginning through 
the year 1872. It was at his suggestion that the Committee 
published for four years the “ Heraldic Journal.” He was 
much interested in the foundation of the * Historical Maga- 
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zine” in 1857, but his name does not seem to appear in official 
connection with it. 

In 1858 he was one of the founders of the Prince Society, 
which he served at different times both as its Recording and 
its Corresponding Secretary. Much of his best work was 
done for it as Editor of several volumes. The most important 
of these are the three volumes of Andros Tracts. His 
thoroughness is shown, first, in the finding them and bringing 
them together, and then in the careful study and annotation 
of them. The Memoirs of Andros and of Increase Mather, 
prepared for them, were also issued separately, and are pieces 
of admirable work for thought and judgment. He was elected 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1863, and 
did good work for it, particularly as one of the Publishing 
Committee on Sewall’s Diary. The three volumes show the 
extent of his study and knowledge of the life of those days. 
In 1867 he received the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Harvard University and Williams College. To the 
Memorial History of Boston published in 1880 he contributed 
three chapters, ** Boston Families Prior to 1700,” ** The Inter- 
Charter Period,” and “ Boston Families of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

In May, 1879, Whitmore sent out a circular, which resulted 
in the foundation in June of the Boston Antiquarian Club, 
whose character is sufficiently indicated by its name. The 
Club was dissolved in December, 1881, transferring all its 
property to the Bostonian Society, whose purpose was and is 
“the study of the history of the City of Boston, and the pres- 
ervation of its antiquities.” As a member of the City Gov- 
ernment Whitmore was of use in obtaining for this Society 
the occupation and charge of the Old State House, the interior 
of which was restored as nearly as possible to its appearance 
in provincial times. His work in this connection is enough 
to make his service in the Common Council a creditable one, 
had he done nothing else there. By special vote of the City 
Government he edited in two volumes, in 1887 and 1889, the 
Colonial Laws of Massachusetts. His introduction, or * Bibli- 
ographical Sketch,” was issued separately in 1890, and is 
probably his most careful, elaborate piece of work. It re- 
ceived high praise from those thoroughly competent to judge 
it. He was for many years a regular contributor to the 
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“ Nation,” both of book-notices and of signed communications, 
enough certainly to make a large and interesting volume. 

Whitmore was so intelligent and so well informed generally 
as to make him a most entertaining companion, while it was 
certainly quite as easy to differ from him as to agree with 
him. He was ready to express himself very strongly as to 
persons, and to have very decided opinions on all matters. 
He cared little for social or society life, and gradually with- 
drew himself completely from it, partly of course because he 
found political preferment elsewhere. Theologically he showed 
one form of the reaction from the creed of his Puritan ances- 
tors. He could not accept Calvinism, nor was he attracted to 
the convenient half-way house of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, nor satisfied with old-fashioned conservative Unita- 
rianism. Perhaps Agnostic, in the best, most honorable sense 
of that word, well describes him. 

Whitmore suffered for several months before his death from 
a complication of diseases, from which little relief could be 
obtained. During the winter and spring of 1899-1900 he was 
able to be but seldom at his office in the Old Court House. 
Fortunately he had a competent, experienced body of assist- 
ants, who carried on most of the work, while important 
matters could be referred to him at his home, and his signa- 
ture obtained to every paper to which it was necessary. 

He married, 11 June, 1884, Fanny Therese Walling, daugh- 
ter of Edward F. Maynard, of Boston. They had one child, 
Charles Edward, born 26 September, 1887. In his last gene- 
alogical pamphlet he printed a short account of her ancestry. 
He died in Boston 14 June, 1900. 


Whitmore may be considered author of the following 
works : — 
Reg. denotes a reprint from the N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register, 


Hist. a reprint from the Proceedings of the Mass. Historical Society, Prince a 
reprint from the Publications of the Prince Society. 


Register of Families settled at the Town of Medford, Mass. Boston, 
1855. 

Record of the Descendants of Francis Whitmore, of Cambridge, 
Mass. Boston, 1855. 


The Hall Family, settled at the Town of Medford, Mass. Boston, 
1855. 
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Notes on the Manor and Family of Whitmore. Boston, 1856. 


An Account of the Temple Family, with notes and pedigree of the 
Family of Bowdoin. Boston, 1856. Reg. 


Memoranda relating to the Lane, Reyner and Whipple Families, 
Yorkshire and Massachusetts. Boston, 1857. Reg. 

A brief Account of the Quincy Family, of Boston, Mass. Boston, 
1857. Reg. 

A Genealogy of the Norton Family, with miscellaneous notes. 
Boston, 1859. Reg. 


The results of the destructive distillation of bituminous substances, 
A report presented to the annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association at New York, Sept. 10, 1860. “By W. H. Whit- 
more. &c. &c, Boston, 1860. 

A Handbook of American Genealogy: being a catalogue of family 
histories and publications containing genealogical information, chrono- 
logically arranged. Albany, 1862. 

Second Edition, 1868, with title The American Genealogist &c. 

Third “ 1875, “ “ “ec “ “ 

Notes on the Winthrop Family, and its English Connections before 
its emigration to New England. Albany, 1864. Reg. 

Vickers or Vickery Family. [Albany, 1864.] Reg. No title-page, 
no place, no date. 


The Cavalier Dismounted : an essay on the origin of the founders. 
of the thirteen colonies. Salem, 1864. 

A brief Genealogy of the Descendants of William Hutchinson and 
Thomas Oliver. Families closely allied by Intermarriage, and promi- 
nent at every Period of the Colonial History of Massachusetts. Boston, 
1865. Reg. 

The Elements of Heraldry: containing an explanation of the prin- 
ciples of the science and a glossary of the technical terms employed. 
With an essay upon the use of coat-armor in the United States. 


Boston, 1866. 

Notes concerning Peter Pelham, the earliest artist resident in New 
England, and his successors prior to the revolution. Cambridge, 
1867. Hist. 


Catalogue of the American Portion of the Library of the Rev. Thomas 
Prince. With a Memoir, and list of his publications. Boston, 1868. 


Reasons for the Regulation of the use of Coat-Armor in the United 
States, including a plan for taxing the employment of such insignia. 
Boston, 1868. 
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A Memoir of Sir Edmund Andros, Knt., Governor of New Eng- 
land, New York and Virginia, &c., &c. Boston, 1868. Prince. 


Increase Mather, the Agent of Massachusetts Colony in England for 
the concession of a Charter. Boston, 1869. Prince. 


A brief Genealogy of the Usher Family of New England. Boston, 
1869. Reg. 


A Record of the Descendants of Captain John Ayres, of Brookfield, 
Mass. Boston, 1870. 


The Massachusetts Civil List for the Colonial and Provincial Periods, 
1630-1774. Being a list of the names and dates of appointment of all 
the civil officers Constituted by Authority of the Charters, or the Local 
Government. Albany, 1870. 

Andrew Elliot, of Beverly, Mass., and his descendants. _[ Boston, 
1873.] Reg. No title-page, no place, no date. 

The Dalton and Batcheller Pedigree. [Boston, 1873.] Reg. No 
title-page, no place, no date. 

Record of the Descendants of Andrew Belcher. Boston, 1873. Reg. 


An Essay on the Origin of the Names of Towns in Massachusetts 
settled prior to A. D. 1775. To which is prefixed an essay on the name 
of the town of Lexington. Boston, 1873. Hist. 


[Letter to the President of the Senate of Massachusetts on the 
choice of subject for a statue. 1873.] 

System of denoting Relationships. [Boston, 1874.] Reg. No title- 
page, no place, no date. 


The Wilcox Family. Boston, 1875. Reg. 


The Publications of the Prince Society. Established May 25th, 
1858. The Genealogy of the Payne and Gore Families. Boston: 
printed for the society, By John Wilson and Son. 1875. 


Notes on the Family of Bigg, represented by the descendants of 


SBD? 
Hopestill Foster and John Stone. Boston, 1875. Reg. 
Whitmore Tracts. A collection of essays on matters of interest to 
persons bearing the name. Boston, 1875. (Six tracts, paged sepa- 
rately, but numbered consecutively, and bound together.) 


The Law of Adoption in the United States, and especially in Massa- 
chusetts. Albany, 1876. 


Unjust Taxes: a criticism of the Massachusetts system of local 
Taxation. Boston, 1877. 


The Public Rights in Boston Common. Being the report of a com- 
mittee of citizens. Boston, 1877. 
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Address of President Whitmore at the last Meeting of the Common 
Council, December 31, 1879. Boston, 1880. 

A Record of the Blakes of Somersetshire, especially in the line of 
William Blake, of Dorchester, Mass., the emigrant to New England: 
with one branch of his descendants. From the notes of the late 
Horatio G. Somerby. Boston, 1881. 

Minority Report of William H. Whitmore, (One of the Trustees of 
the Public Library,) on the fitness of the English High and Latin 
School Building for the uses of the Public Library. Boston, 1882. 

Re-Dedication of the Old State House, Boston, July 11, 1882. 
Boston: Printed by order of the City Council, 1882. (Half the 
volume is the Address of William H. Whitmore.) 

Abel Bowen, Engraver. A sketch prepared for The Bostonian 
Society. Boston, 1884. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, House Document No. 345. Great 
Seal of the Commonwealth. Boston, 1885. 

The Old State-House Defended from unfounded attacks upon its 
integrity. Being a reply to Dr. G. H. Moore’s second paper, read 
before The Bostonian Society, Feb. 9, 1886. Boston, 1886. 

A Bibliographical Sketch of the Laws of the Massachusetts Colony. 
From 1630 to 1686. In which are included The Body of Liberties 
of 1641, and the Records of the Court of Assistants, 1641-1644. 
Arranged to accompany the reprints of the Laws of 1660 and of 1672. 
By William H. Whitmore, Record Commissioner. Published by Order 
of the City Council of Boston, Boston, 1890. 


Index to the City Documents, 1834 to 1891. With an appendix 
containing a list of City Publications not included among the numbered 
Documents. Boston, 1891. (The appendix by W. H. Whitmore.) 

Memoir of Augustus Thorndike Perkins, A.M. Cambridge, 
1892. Hist. 

Descendants of Hopestill Foster of Dorchester, Mass. son of Richard 
Foster of Biddenden, Co. Kent, and his wife Patience Biggs (widow 
Foster), the immigrant in 1635. Boston, 1898. eg. 


He was editor of the following works :— 


The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed New and 
Enlarged Edition In two volumes’ Redfield 34 Beekman Street 
New York 1860. (Preface signed W. H. W.) 

The Publications of the Prince Society, Established May 25th, 1858. 
The Hutchinson Papers. Vol. I. Albany, N. Y.: printed for the 
society By Joel Munsell. 1865. 
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The Publications of the Prince Society, Established May 25th, 1858. 
John Dunton’s Letters from New-England. Boston: printed for the 
society, By T. R. Marvin & Son, 1867. 


The Publications of the Prince Society, Established May 25th, 1858. 
The Andros Tracts. Volume first: Boston: printed for the society, 
By T. R. Marvin & Son. 1868. Volume second, 1869. Volume 
third, 1874. 


The Graveyards of Boston. First Volume, Copp’s Hill Epitaphs. 
Albany, 1878. 


The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts. Reprinted from the Edition, 
of 1672, with the Supplements through 1686. Published by Order of 
the City Council of Boston, under the supervision of William H. 
Whitmore, Record Commissioner. Containing a new and complete 
index. Boston, 1887. 


The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1660, with the Supplements to 1672. Containing also, The Body 
of Liberties of 1641. Published by order of the City Council of 
Boston, under the supervision of William H. Whitmore, Record 
Commissioner, With a complete index. Boston, 1889. 


A Memorial of the American Patriots who fell at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. With an account of the dedication of 
the Memorial Tablets of Winthrop Square, Charlestown, June 17, 
1889, and an appendix containing illustrative papers. Boston, 1889. 
(Several times reprinted.) 


The Original Mother Goose’s Melody, as first issued by John New- 
bery, of London, about A.D., 1760. Reproduced in fac-simile from the 
edition as reprinted by Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Mass., about 
A.D., 1785, with introductory notes by William H. Whitmore. Albany, 
1889. 


A Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. By Nathan- 
iel B. Shurtleff. Third Edition. Boston, 1890. (Long prefatory note 
by William H. Whitmore.) 


The Original Mother Goose’s Melody, as issued by John Newbery 
of London, circa 1760; Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Mass., circa 
1785, and Munroe & Francis, of Boston, circa 1825. Reproduced in 
fuc-simile, from the first Worcester edition, with introductory notes by 
William H. Whitmore. To which are added The Fairy Tales of 
Mother Goose, First collected by Perrault in 1696 reprinted from 
the original Translation into English by R. Samber in 1729. Boston, 
1892. 
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Bills of Mortality, 1810-1849, City of Boston. With an essay on 
the vital statistics of Boston from 1810 to 1841. By Lemuel Shattuck. 
Boston, 1893. (Introduction and Appendix by W. H. Whitmore.) 


He was the inventor or “ compiler” of the following: — 


Ancestral Tablets. A collection of diagrams for pedigrees, so 
arranged that Eight Generations of the Ancestors of any Person May 
be recorded in a connected and simple form. By William H. Whit- 
more, A.M. Member of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society. Boston, 1868. (Several times reprinted.) 





REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


JUNE MEETING, 1901. 


Tae stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 18th instant, 
at three o’clock, P. M.; the President in the chair. 

The record of the May meeting was read, and also the list 
of donors to the Library. 

Mr. John Osborne Sumner, of Boston, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member, and Mr. Frederic Bancroft, of Washington, 
D. C., was elected a Corresponding Member. 

An informal conversation took place with regard to the 
election of Honorary Members, in which the PRESIDENT and 
Messrs. WILLIAM S. APPLETON, ALBERT B, Hart, EpwaRpD 
CHANNING, CHARLES E, Norton, and ARCHIBALD CARY 
JOOLIDGE participated. 

It was Voted, That during July, August, and September 
the stated meetings be omitted, the President and Recording 


Secretary to have power to call a special meeting, if necessary. 
The PRESIDENT then said : — 


The names of no less than eight members of the Harvard 
Class of 1858 appear upon the rolls of the Society, — seven as 
those of Resident Members, one as a Corresponding Member. 
Of the seven Resident Members four had died prior to the last 
meeting of the Society, — Messrs. George Dexter, Henry W. 
Foote, John C. Phillips, and Edward G. Porter. During the 
month which has just elapsed the name of Robert Noxon 
Toppan has been added to the four, so that of the seven mem- 
bers of that class, also Resident Members of the Society, only 
Messrs. Walcott and Warren remain. 

Of Mr. Toppan there is little here and now to be said by 
me. He was elected at the meeting of May 11, 1899, only a 
little more than two years ago, in recognition of the appear- 
ance of the final volumes of his very valuable contribution to 
the publications of the Prince Society, the Randolph Papers. 
Before that, though of course I knew him by reputation, I had 
never met him personally. At the November meeting follow- 
ing his election, Mr. Toppan communicated to our Proceedings 
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a copy of the Council Records of Massachusetts under the 
administration of President Dudley. From Mr. Toppan as a 
member it was confidently hoped much valuable work might 
yet be looked for. A man of but little over sixty, with 
scholarly tastes leading him towards investigation, it seemed 
at one time not improbable that he might be induced to under- 
take on behalf of the Society editorial work in connection with 
some of our manuscript material, or even with the much-to-be- 
desired new edition of Winthrop’s History. This, however, 
was not to be. Owing to his brief connection, he had never 
served upon the Council nor been a member of any special 
committee, though last year he served on the Committee to 
Nominate Officers. His turn for more serious service would 
unquestionably have come at an early day. Meanwhile, during 
his brief membership constant in his attendance at our meet- 
ings when at home, it was manifest that he appreciated his 
membership, feeling a lively interest in the Society, — an 
interest which, but for his premature death, would doubtless 
have been productive of permanent and valuable results. 


Mr. ANDREW McF. Davis, having been called on, spoke in 
substance as follows: — 


It is not my purpose at the present time to furnish any details 
of a biographical nature relative to our late associate Robert 
Noxon Toppan. In the limited space of time at my command 
since I was aware‘ that to me was to be awarded the privilege 
of placing upon the pages of our Proceedings some tribute to 
his memory, I have not had opportunity to pass outside the 
personal relations which bound us together as neighbors, and 
as I hope and believe, as friends. My acquaintance with him 
was of comparatively recent birth and was founded upon fel- 
lowship of tastes. It derived its origin at the meetings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, of which we were both mem- 
bers. It was fostered at the meetings of the Colonial Society, 
where upon one or two occasions he prompted my faltering 
memory with a reference upon some obscure point touching 
the early banks of the province, showing not only great famil- 
iarity with the subject, but a ready command of the resources 
stored in his mind. Our relations as fellow-members of socie- 
ties engaged in historical work comprehended also the Prince 
Society, which I joined in order to obtain his “ Edward Ran- 
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t 
dolph,” then passing through the press. Finally, this fellowship 
was rounded out by the election of both of us to this Society. 

Mr, Toppan was a graduate of Harvard University, and 
showed his interest in that institution by establishing a fund 
for a prize for the best essay on a subject of Political Science. . 
It has chanced that I have twice served upon committees to 
whom were delegated the task of determining whether the 
essays submitted were worthy of the prize, and, if so, to report 
in cases of competition which was the best. While this ser- 
vice did not in either case bring me in personal contact with 
him through its performance, still it will be readily conceived 
that the perusal of a number of essays, some of which were 
contributions of distinct value to our local history, has added 
another link to the chain of appreciation which has bound me 
to him, and has enabled me to understand better the motives 
which prompted him in making this foundation. 

He was deeply interested in the prosperity of the local His- 
torical Society at Newburyport, and his mind was active in 
searching for devices which should stimulate the activity of the 
citizens of that place in historical work and thus secure for the 
Society something more than a mere perfunctory existence. 
His own work in that direction took the form of a publication 
termed * Biographical Sketches of Old Newbury.” 

I have already intimated that he was much interested in the 
subject of * Money.” This was doubtless due to the fact that 
his father was interested in bank note engraving, and was one 
of the founders, if I am not mistaken, of the American Bank 
Note Company, of which company Mr. Toppan was himself a 
director or trustee. He served on the International Coinage 
Committee of the American Social Science Association, was a 
delegate to the International Congress, in 1878, for the unifica- 
tion of weights, measures, and money, and published more or 
less material touching upon the topic of money. Here again 
we were to a certain extent upon common ground, and he took 
great interest in the engraved notes of our provincial currency, 
being especially interested in the impression from the middle 
plate of 1702, which illustrates in our Proceedings a paper 
read in December, 1899. The arrangement of the bills upon 
the plate and with reference to the stub were new to him, and 
he procured a copy of this impression for the archives of the 
American Bank Note Company. 
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When a young man he had travelled extensively in Europe. 
He at one time hoped that he might secure some diplomatic 
appointment. In this he was disappointed, but he brought 
back with him a mind stored with interesting reminiscences, 
from which he could draw, upon occasion, to the great interest 
of his hearers. I remember very well being present at Pro- 
fessor Channing’s house at a meeting of the History seminar, 
when Mr. Toppan’s natural modesty was overborne and he 
held the attention of the class.with a series of anecdotes of per- 
sonal experience amounting almost to historic importance. 

Mr. Toppan could not come in contact with any person, with- 
out leaving behind him a favorable impression of his personality. 
When his name was submitted to this Society for ballot, 1 was 
struck with the tone of personal respect and high appreciation 
which characterized the remarks of Dr. Slafter, who vouched 
for him. This was the natural and inevitable outcome of their 
contact in the work of the Prince Society. Dr. Slafter pre- 
dicted that this Society would derive much benefit from Mr. 
Toppan’s membership. The period of his connection with the 
Society was too short for the full realization of this prophecy, 
but after the publication of his great work on Edward Ran- 
dolph, Mr. Toppan continued his labor in the same general 
field by publishing in the Proceedings of the Antiquarian 
Society the Andros Records, and in the Proceedings of this 
Society the Dudley Records, thus filling in an important gap 
in the publications of the colony and province. 

Mr. Toppan’s utterance was rapid and his enunciation indis- 
tinct. Hence he was not well fitted for public oratory. In 
addition to this he was modest, almost to a fault. Yet he never 
shirked a public duty, nor allowed his modesty or his indispo- 
sition for public speaking to keep him silent when he felt that 
he was likely to be misunderstood. He was a particularly 
rugged-looking man, and would have been selected by most 
physiologists as a sample of good health and of probable lon- 
gevity. Beneath this rugged exterior there was a strong flow 
of human sympathy, and with opportunity for observation one 
saw at every turn the evidences of a gentle, affectionate dispo- 
sition. He was highly cultivated in various directions, and was 
blessed with a retentive memory. His “Edward Randolph ” 
is a standing memorial of his industry and an adequate testi- 
monial to his capacity. 
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Fortunate in his domestic arrangements, living in a beauti- 
ful home built by himself upon one of the choicest sites in 
Cambridge; the possessor by inheritance of means abundant 
for the support of his family, — he was so situated that there 
seemed to be nothing to disturb his daily life, no shadow which 
could cast its blight upon his future. His sudden and untimely 
removal has left a desolate home, and has made a gap in the 
ranks of this Society which we cannot easily fill. 

Mr. EDWARD CHANNING stated that, in common with other 
members of the Society, he had examined Mr. Toppan’s “ Ed- 
ward Randolph” when it was published, and had recognized 
it as a serious and careful bit of work. 

Last winter he had had occasion to review the history of Mas- 
sachusetts from 1670 to 1690, and had been obliged to use Mr. 
Toppan’s works critically. The result of this careful study 
went to show that the Memoir of Randolph was an admirable 
performance. Workmanlike and painstaking, it contains an 
invaluable mass of most interesting information, — much of it 
nowhere else to be found. Unfortunately the lack of literary 
skill makes this information accessible to only the careful 
student. 

The original papers in the Randolph volumes, with the An- 
dros Records, printed by the Antiquarian Society, and the 
Dudley Records, printed in our own Proceedings, attest Mr. 
Toppan’s assiduity and skill in collecting material. In their 
completeness they are monumental, and will always serve 
as a model to future compilers. In short, Mr. Toppan may 
be said to have rescued from oblivion the evidences for the 
study of one of the most remarkable crises in the history 
of Massachusetts. 


Rev. Dr. SLAFTER, President of the Prince Society, spoke 
of Mr. Toppan, in substance, as follows : — 


About ten or twelve years ago I became acquainted with 
Mr. Toppan and his interesting family at Little Boar’s Head, 
New Hampshire, where we were passing the summer. In our 
conversations I saw clearly that he was a good scholar and 
a careful and conscientious investigator. Consulting with 
Governor Charles H. Bell, who was our neighbor, and at that 
time a Vice-President of the Prince Society, we came to the 
conclusion that he would make a valuable member of our 
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Council. In due time he was not only elected a member of 
the Prince Society, but its Corresponding Secretary, which 
office he held and discharged with great fidelity and prompt- 
ness till his death. 

Soon after he became a member of the Society, he was 
requested to prepare a monograph on the celebrated Edward 
Randolph, whose career was so intimately connected with the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay. ‘This was a work of no small 
dimensions. Very little of his correspondence had ever been 
printed. It was scattered, far and wide, in known and un- 
known depositories of historical material. To ferret it out 
and bring it to light was, of necessity, a long and difficult 
task, 

Mr. Toppan entered upon the work with energy, zeal, and 
even enthusiasm. He spent several weeks in the archives of 
manuscripts in the State House in Boston, carefully copying 
out with his own hand whatever related to the Randolph 
controversy. He afterwards visited London, and made re- 
searches in all the possible depositories of manuscripts relat- 
ing to the subject in quest. He made thorough investigations 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and ascertained in some 
way, we know not how, that certain letters of Randolph were 
in private hands. Copies of these were not permitted to be 
made, but the originals were offered for a ‘ consideration.” 
The Prince Society lost no time in making the purchase. 

All these researches, so briefly alluded to here, extended 
through not less than seven or eight industrious years. Such 
investigations cannot be hastened. The eye, wide open, with 
abundant time, sees often what eludes all hurried investiga- 
tions. When this “ collecting process’ was completed, there 
was not a known letter or document of any kind relating to 
the Randolph controversy which was not in our collection. 
It would be imprudent to say that there was absolutely none 
in existence, but we run little risk in hazarding the opinion 
that there is to-day no important document relating to the 
controversy not included in the five volumes of the Prince 
Society’s publication. 

The Memoir of Randolph is chiefly a statement, in chrono- 
logical order, of the events of his life, entering largely, perhaps 
too largely, into details. A method more compressed, equally 
comprehensive and clear, would doubtless have rendered the 
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narrative more picturesque and entertaining. But the historian, 
for whom these volumes are prepared, may perhaps find greater 
assistance in these apparently over-abundant and dry details. 
All of the five volumes are heavily annotated, and display 
a vast erudition and a wide collateral reading. The refer- 
ences are so clearly stated, as required by the rules of the 
Prince Society, that they can be easily found, and cannot fail 
to be a great aid and convenience to the historical student. 
This monograph on Edward Randolph is the magnum opus 
of Mr. Toppan’s historical career. It was his first and, we 
regret to say, his last great work. It is a monument of which 
any scholar might well be proud. By his sagacity, persever- 
ance, and unwearied diligence, he has brought together, in 
original documents, the means of forming a just opinion of 
the character, the aims, purposes, and motives of Edward 
Randolph as a loyal subject and agent of the English crown. 
The historian is, and will forever be, under special obligations 
to Mr. Toppan, for the achievement of this important work. 
I know of no one who would have done it better; indeed, I 
know of no one who, I believe, would have done it so well. 


Mr. MELVILLE M. BIGELow, having been asked to give his 


personal recollections of the late Bishop Stubbs, said : — 


There is a legal maxim which historians have sometimes 
borrowed, to the effect that jurisdiction over anything draws 
jurisdiction over all things accessory to it. I shall have to in- 
voke that maxim this afternoon, or take my seat very soon. 
My personal recollections of the late Bishop of Oxford — mean- 
ing recollections of face-to-face acquaintance with him — could 
be told in a few words; for they cover but a short time and 
are in no way remarkable. Indeed, they are not recollections 
of William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, but of William Stubbs, 
Regius Professor of Modern History ; and I presume there are 
others here who knew him, even in that capacity, better than 
I did. 

You will then, I am sure, permit me to make use of the 
maxim to give expression to some thoughts which naturally 
grow out of personal recollections, though no part of them. 

I first met Professor Stubbs in the summer of 1880, and then 
saw him often for perhaps six weeks, possibly not so long. The 
manuscript of a certain History of Procedure in England had 
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fallen into his hands some time before, and I was now in Eng- 
land to see it through the press. At the suggestion of Profes- 
sor Stubbs, I had found lodgings in Broad Street, Oxford, next 
door to Kettel Hall, where Professor Stubbs himself lived, and 
was at once welcomed and invited to come to his house as often 
as I could, On my first appearance there, Professor Stubbs, 
to my surprise and delight, asked if he could not read my 
proof-sheets. He read them, and, I need hardly say, to my 
profit. At the end of the book there is a considerable collec- 
tion of documents, most of which had never before seen the 
light. Many of these were now read by Professor Stubbs 
before they went to the printer; they interested him; and 
though he had not seen them before, he commented upon 
them as readily and as helpfully as if he had always known 
them. He seemed to recognize them at once; in many ways 
he was much more familiar with them than I was. I knew 
them only as documents of a legal nature, illustrating certain 
phases of legal procedure ; he knew them, I was going to say, 
personally ; he knew where they came from, who had written 
them, who many of the persons named in them were, what 
in many instances the story was about. Nothing so im- 
pressed me with the extent of the stores of his knowledge 
and of his ready command of what he knew. 

And so my acquaintance with Professor Stubbs went on 
until he or I left Oxford. 

You can make a pretty good guess of some of my personal 
recollections of the author of the “ Constitutional History of 
England,” after what I have said. A most kindly man; a 
man full of sympathy with others who were working in his- 
torical fields, especially with those younger than himself; a 
man without a trace of jealousy, simple and unaffected in 
manners, generous in the highest degree in judgment of others, 
modest equally in regard to his own work. Of these qualities 
perhaps his kindliness struck me most. At a time when con- 
troversy, in fields of history where he certainly was one of the 
masters, was always heated and often bitter, he steadily kept 
aloof; he would not pass the bounds of friendly discussion. 
If he could not have friendly relations with others, he would 
have none at all, — that appears to have been the ground he 
took. He would not even review books; to be honest, he 
would often be compelled to say disagreeable things. He 
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preferred to keep silent, except when duty called him to 
speak. 

In conversation Professor Stubbs was full of “light and 
leading,” fluent enough, without being what is called a great 
talker. But what of a certain gift which most men supremely 
covet ?— had Professor Stubbs a sense of humor? Who, from 
reading his Constitutional History, or his Prefaces in the Rolls 
series, or his dissertations in the Select Charters, could believe 
it? Can aman have humor who can write three big volumes 
and never show sign of it? Pardon me; I have not read a 
single volume of the Constitutional History through — has. 
any one else ?— but so far as I have read I have nothing to 
remember but serious periods, with judgments scattered along 
as cold as they are final, — as final, in the words of another, as 
the crack of doom. But if any one is convinced that Professor 
Stubbs was a man without humor, give me leave to undeceive 
him, especially if it be true, as a very brilliant member of this 
Society has intimated, that a literary man cannot be great who 
is wanting in humor. If that be true, I want to say that that 
element of greatness was not wanting in William Stubbs. It 
is not necessary, I hope, to recall instances, after the lapse of 
more than twenty years: they must have lost their freshness 
and perhaps their point by this time; and possibly infirmity of 
memory might distort them. But that Professor Stubbs had 
at least a fair share of humor— enough to add a distinct charm 
to his speech — I know from a lively impression. He kept it 
out of his histories — I believe he resolutely kept it out ; he did 
not keep it from his friends, whether at home or in the class- 
room. Read his lecture on the *“ Reign of Henry Seventh.” 
The period is not one with which I am familiar; I suppose 
that it is one of the least interesting of all periods of English 
history ; my impression of it is of something dry and tedious 
in the extreme. Could it be made readable? Professor 
Stubbs, who is justly believed to be unreadable, has lighted 
up the subject with a vivacity and humor that few men could 
have given to it. ‘The Reign of Henry Seventh” is read- 
able — it is literature ; a thing perhaps, in the eyes of the lec- 
turer, to be pardoned. ‘Some part of the volume,” says the 
author in his Preface to the lectures, “may be readable . . . 
and the readable part trifling.” Serious history must not be 


written in that way! Be it so, if otherwise we could not have 
16 
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the Constitutional History. It may be trifling to write history 
as literature, though there are not a few who deny it ; it may 
be trifling, but William Stubbs had gifts which the Constitu- 
tional History does not reveal — nay, which his great work 
must needs conceal; gifts we are glad to find — gifts we must 
not permit him to make light of. 

The lecture on “ Henry Seventh’s Reign” is not alone in 
its evidetice. Let me cut the matter short by repeating the 
story from St. Augustine’s Confessions, with which he lights 
up the close of another lecture. Some one had asked how the 
Almighty, who was from everlasting, could have been em- 
ployed before the heavens and the earth were made. “ He 
was preparing hell for the historians,” was the reply, — “ scu- 
tantibus gehennas parabat.” 

Of such are my recollections of Professor Stubbs at the 
height of his fame. Doubtless much more remains to be said 
about his personal traits. He tells us some things himself, 
though one fears self-disclosure. In his last lecture as Regius 
Professor, he speaks of weakness of temper; I venture to 
think that he must have been sorely tried to say an unkind 
word ; ill-tempered I cannot believe he ever was. He inti- 
mates that he had been called ** sentimental,” and confesses 
to feeling so; I am surprised both at the charge and at the 
confession. Then, however, he says what one may well be- 
lieve, — that he did not like organization, or at least that he 
did not like to organize for others, and did not like to have 
others organize for him. As I have said, one can believe that, 
for there was in him, plainly, the kindred dislike of systematic 
work, not indeed in writing history, but in the class-room. 
He is constantly telling us in his lectures that his methods are 
desultory, and constantly exemplifying the statement. 

I have, sir, enlarged my jurisdiction, if my legal friends will 
pardon me for mixing maxims of the law; may I extend the 
bounds still farther ? 

Professor Stubbs went to Oxford as Regius Professor in 1867 ; 
there he remained seventeen years, until 1884; from 1884, for 
another period of seventeen years, he was a bishop in the 
Church of England. With the latter period I am not con- 
cerned. He went to Oxford as vicar of Navestock, unknown 
to the world, as much so as the place from which he went. 
When I met him, only thirteen years later, he was the most 
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famous man at Oxford. His fame was in all lands; honors 
from places whose honors were coveted as the highest in 
the world had long been pouring upon him. Was this an 
accident of place? Was it because Oxford had called the 
vicar of Navestock? One cannot say so, even after the re- 
action which time has brought. Nor could Professor Stubbs 
have grown so much in thirteen years. He, no doubt, had 
grown at Oxford, but he must have been a remarkable man 
when he went there. Indeed, we know something of William 
Stubbs, vicar of Navestock. He had already edited “ Bene- 
dict of Peterborough,” for the Rolls series, and done other’ 
first-rate work. Oxford was only the occasion, not the cause 
— it was causa remota, not causa proxima — of what followed. 
True, but Oxford was the occasion ; and, note the fact — 
Oxford itself had, as a seat of learning in history, passed 
through much the same experience as had its famous Regius 
Professor. The vicar of Navestock found Oxford about as he 
had left it sixteen years before, —a great University, indeed, 
but with no special repute as a seat of historical work. That 
was the new professor’s opportunity. The opportunity, I ven- 
ture to think, made Professor Stubbs as much as he made Oxford 
a place of renown as a nursery of historical learning. Freeman 
and Froude, his successors in the Regius Professorship, were 
men of great learning and distinction, though not his equals ; 
both went to Oxford, as Stubbs did not, at the height of fame, 
but neither of them gained reputation there; neither of them 
added anything to the reputation of Oxford. This argues 
much indeed for Professor Stubbs; but it must not, I think, 
be overlooked that Professor Stubbs, though he deserved all 
the honors he received, was a lucky man. The new era in 
historical learning had just opened in England; Stubbs was 
ready ; a great place called him, and he stepped into it. But 
he was equal to the opportunity, and Oxford, in his own day, 
mainly through his own guidance and labors, became almost if 
not quite the most famous seat of historical study in Europe. 
In the field of history Professor Stubbs found Oxford brick, 
and, builder as well as architect, left it marble. Author of 
the “ Constitutional History of England,” founder of the Ox- 
ford School of History, — that were enough for any man. 
There are histories written by Englishmen between Gibbon 
and Stubbs ; take them down from your shelves, wipe off the 
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thick dust, and piously put them back for another long sleep 
— unless the author be Macaulay. Macaulay we will read, 
because Macaulay is readable. Of the contemporaries of Wil- 
liam Stubbs, not more than one Englishman can stand beside 
him. Still, yesterday I took down from the shelves of the 
Social Law Library his Constitutional History, — truly a great 
work, complete, just, for all time ; but dust was already gather- 
ing upon it. After personal recollections have passed away, 
Professor Stubbs, I fear, will be known only to students of 
constitutional history. 


Mr. WorTHINGTON C. ForRD communieated a large and 
important collection of letters from Joseph Jones, of Virginia, 
to James Madison, and said : — 


In 1837 Congress purchased from Mrs. Madison certain 
manuscripts of James Madison, the most important being his 
Notes of Debates in the Continental Congress of 1782, 1783, 
and 1787, and the more famous debates in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. The price paid was thirty thousand dol- 
lars. Eleven years later, in 1848, Mrs. Madison offered to sell 
for twenty-five thousand dollars the unpublished manuscripts 
of her husband. A measure of skimmed milk was delivered 
to the Government, for the cream of the correspondence was 
held back. The letters from Washington, Edmund Randolph, 
Edmund Pendleton, John Armstrong, Joseph Jones, and others, 
with many hundred drafts of Madison’s letters, written in his 
most minute hand, usually on narrow slips of paper, were 
retained, and what is known as the *“ Madison Manuscripts ” 
in the Department of State at Washington is merely a part of 
the whole, and comparatively the part of secondary impor- 
tance. Upon the death of Mrs. Madison these valuable letters 
passed to her son, Payne Todd, * the most unambitious com- 
monplace of life,’ who drank himself first into debt and then 
into his grave. He was befriended by Mr. James C. McGuire, 
of Washington, who received the Madison letters from Todd, 
and they were in the possession of his son, Mr. Frederick B. 
McGuire, when I saw them. Knowing that it was only a 
question of time when they would come into the market, 
I interested the Secretary of State, Hon. Thomas F. Bay- 
ard, in the matter, and at his direction a part of the let- 
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ters of Joseph Jones, covering the period 1777-1787, was 
printed in a limited edition for submission to Congress in the 
hope that the Government would purchase. Mr. McGuire 
readily granted permission to make the necessary copies of 
the letters, and generously offered to submit any or all of the 
manuscripts in his possession for the same purpose. Poverty 
and partisanship, the latter rather more than the former, in- 
terfered with any action on the part of Congress, and a few 
years later the entire collection was disposed of at auction — an 
irreparable loss to students of history, I do not know where 
the originals of these Jones letters are, and am unable to make’ 
good some omissions and errors which occurred in copying. 
The series now submitted extends from 1788 to 1802, and the 
letters are all from Jones to Madison. 

Little is known of the writer of these letters, and that little 
is given in the introduction to the volume just mentioned! In 
1889 Mr. A. G. Grinnan, of Brampton, Virginia, sent me some 
additional facts which are interesting. 


“In 1764 he [Joseph Jones] was styled in some old papers as being 
from Spotsylvania Co. In 1765 he hailed from King George County. 
He was a lawyer, and I have memoranda of merchants in Fredericks- 
burg, Va., directing Orange Co. claims to be put in his hands for 
collection. So he practised law in Orange Co. In that county he 
owned several estates which he seems to have sold at an early date. 
. . . He was a man of some means, for I have seen a memorandum of 
a merchant of Fredericksburg agreeing to take him as security to a 
forthcoming bond for some £200 or £300. The last notice I remem- 


ber of him is that he was a member of the Virginia Council of State 
in 1788.” 


In Henry’s * Patrick Henry” there is printed a letter from 
Jones to Woodford, dated 13 December, 1775, one of earlier 
date than any I have used. The sister of Judge Jones was 
the mother of James Monroe, and I find a reference in the 
Monroe correspondence. Writing to Madison from Bath, Eng- 
land, 10 January, 1806, Monroe said : — 


“T have just heard of the death of our estimable and venerable 
friend, Mr. Jones. This event has afflicted us in the manner it was 
natural it should do, as he held the place and was always regarded 


1 The full title is “ Letters of Joseph Jones of Virginia, 1777-1787.” Wash- 
ington: Department of State, 1889. The edition was one of 250 copies. 
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by my family as a parent. We hoped to have found him in good 
health on our return, and it was a part of our common plan, in which 
we were greatly interested, that he should have passed his declining 
years under our care. It is consoling to know that he died in Fred- 
ricksbg. where he would receive all the aid and attention which medi- 
cal skill and friendship could furnish, We feel much interested in the 
welfare of his son, by whom the loss will be most sensibly felt. We 
hope that the event, by calling to his mind in the most forcible manner 
the virtues and merit of his father, may induce him to make them the 
pattern of his conduct. He is a well-disposed youth, and we shall en- 
deavor, in our regard for him, to shew our remembrance of the good 
offices, and our affection for the best of relatives and friends.” ! 


Judge Jones was at heart a moderate man, and the corre- 
spondence emphasizes this side of his character. When Jeffer- 
son laid down the cares of the State Department, he was soured 
in temper and exasperated by the success of Hamilton in 
opposing his views. Madison had been a ready comforter, but 
had not become so vituperative as his leader. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine, for example, that Madison could have written 
much that is set down with such unnecessary harshness in the 
* Anas.” Much as he distrusted Hamilton, it was his policy 
and not the man he antagonized. This absence of extremes 
is noticeable in one of these letters of Jones. We can hardly 
picture a Virginian writing of John Adams to Jefferson in 
terms used to Madison. The * Defence of the American Con- 
stitutions” is to-day discussed even by the well-read in much 
the same language as is used by the unlearned towards the 
notable essay of Malthus. It has come to represent a prin- 
ciple which can be made the subject of general conversation 
in very general phrases. It was otherwise with the ** Defence” 
in the last century. In 1787 at its first appearance Jefferson 
read it “ with infinite satisfaction and improvement” and ex- 
pressed the belief that it would do great good in America, 
coupled with the wish that “its learning and its good sense 
will make it an institute for our politicians, old as well as 
young.”? It was not long before he would have much 
liked to blot out that opinion. Four months later Madison 
had discovered its dangerous doctrines unfriendly to republi- 
canism, and the volumes were later denounced as a “ mock 


1 Writings of James Monroe, IV. 391. 
2 Jefferson to Adams, Paris, 23 February, 1787. 
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defence,” and in reality an attack upon the republican consti- 
tutions of this country. It is significant that Jones does not go 
to this extreme, and while deploring the quality of the work, 
entertains a hope that Adams is not so bad as he is represented. 
We thus have stages or degrees of political views, beginning 
with Jefferson, the extreme, passing through Madison, a not 
intense partisan as yet though soon to become one, and finally 
resting in Jones, a moderate. This gradation throws some 
light upon the disappointment experienced by Jefferson when 
he resigned his position in Washington’s Cabinet and came 
to Monticello. He had been writing freely to his friends of 
his troubles and heavy sacrifices of peace and comfort while 
fighting their battles against Hamilton and his “ Treasury fol- 
lowing.” He had drawn harrowing pictures of the prevalence 
of corruption, the danger to popular government, and the 
approaching overthrow of the constitution. He naturally ex- 
pected to find his neighbors awake to the perils and eager to 
side with him in sounding the alarm. But his neighbors were 
more intent upon the cultivation of their lands, the prices of 
wheat and tobacco, and the question of taxes. In the first 
weeks of despondency he expressed his doubts to Madison : — 


“T could not have supposed, when at Philadelphia, that so little of 
what was passing there could be known even at Kentucky, as is the 
case here. Judging from this of the rest of the Union, it is evident to 
me that the people are not in a condition either to approve or disap- 
prove of their government, nor consequently influence it.” } 


The fact was that most of the Virginian following of Jef- 
ferson were in the position of Jones, — moderates in opinion, 
and not feeling the passion that seems at times to take com- 
plete possession of their leader. 

From another point of view this record is of interest. 
Chesterfield has noted that a letter shows the character of 
the receiver as well as that of the writer. We may thus learn 
something of Madison from these letters addressed to him. 
Madison lived long enough to have some doubts on certain 
of his actions, and to destroy a part of his correspondence 
bearing upon those actions. He was not a weak man, yet he 
was subject to any strong influence brought to bear upon him. 


1 Jefferson to Madison, Monticello, 15 February, 1794. Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (Ford), VI. 499. 
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During the agitation for a constitution no one could be a bet- 
ter Federalist. His part in writing the “ Federalist’ showed 
the extent to which he was trusted by the party in favor of 
the constitution, and how well he fulfilled that trust. An acute 
critic, one possessed of the mind of a scholar tempered by a 
long and varied experience in public affairs, John Quincy 
Adams, has pointed out that even in the * Federalist” essays 
may be found the seed of difference between the two leading 
writers. In the ninth essay, written by Hamilton, the sub- 
ject of faction is treated from the standpoint of a confederacy 
and a consolidated state. Madison in the tenth essay deals 
with the same subject, but takes it from the side of de- 
mocracy, or the rule of the people, and republicanism, or repre- 
sentative government. Hamilton’s tendency was towards 
government, Madison’s was towards the people. 

It was some time, however, before Madison broke with 
Hamilton, and an even longer time before he became estranged 
from Washington. The opposition to the funding system of 
Hamilton was the beginning of an open rupture with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the influence of Jefferson 
brought Madison bag and baggage into the ranks of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Indeed this influence may be measured statis- 
tically. Taking the published correspondence of Madison for 
the years 1785 to 1800, a period covering the active agitation 
for a closer union of the States under an effective constitution, 
the two administrations of Washington and one of Adams, 
I obtain the following result : — 

No. letters Addressed to Per cent 

printed Jefferson to Jefferson 
1785-1788 122 29 24 
1789-1792 83 19 23 
1793-1796 84 62 74 
1797-1800 48 40 83 

This gradual and almost complete absorption by Jefferson 
was not wholesome for Madison’s fame. No one could love 
Virginia more than did Madison; no one would have been 
willing to make greater sacrifices in its behalf; no one man 
did Virginia a greater or more irreparable injury. His com- 
mercial policy, dictated at times by Jefferson, completed the 
ruin of the State, and struck it a blow that reduced it from the 
first in importance to a position quite unimportant, Mark 
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the distribution of rewards. When the great monument to 
Washington at Richmond was erected, and it became neces- 
sary to designate the four Virginians worthy to grace the 
pedestal and surrounding features, Madison was deliberately 
set aside, not because of the real and lasting injury he had 
wrought against the State, but because of his efforts in secur- 
ing the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 
The Virginia resolutions of 1798 could not atone for that act, ' 
one that in the end was to triumph over the doctrine of State 
Rights. He was punished for the very deed which in Massa- 
chusetts would have been regarded his greatest glory. 

And this brings me to the last historic point suggested 
by these letters, their bearing upon Massachusetts history. 
From 1760 to 1774 Virginia and Massachusetts stood shoulder 
to shoulder in protesting against the oppression of ministers and 
Parliament. They produced three great demagogues, — Samuel 
Adams, Patrick Henry, and Richard Henry Lee, — demagogues 
in the best as well as in the worst sense of the word. Together 
they labored to light the fires of revolution, and well they 
accomplished their ends. But each remained an agitator too 
long, and fell upon times when something more was necessary 
than to denounce oppression, Each used the name of liberty 
until it ceased to have any meaning or to arouse a sense of 
wrong to be righted; each made liberty a poor, weak, help- 
less creature, threatened by every passing wave of political 
action, and to be saved from destruction only by these self- 
constituted guardians. Each passed from the prophet, the 
inspired one, to the priest, the custodian of the inspiration of 
others, and in the process there is a hardening, a crystallization 
preventive of growth. The apostles of liberty of 1774 be- 
came the ultra-conservatives of 1787, and their usefulness was 
at anend. In this period the interests of Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts drew apart. There were many points of difference, 
and Jefferson exaggerated when he said, “ Throughout the 
whole Revolution, Virginia and the four New England States 
acted together; indeed, they made the Revolution. Their 
five votes were always to be counted on; but they had to 
pick up the remaining two for a majority, when and where 
they could.”* Differences were early developed on requisi- 
tions, quotas, the fisheries, and the Mississippi, and the cessions 


1 Private correspondence of Daniel Webster, I. 364. 
16 
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of the western territory. In time the differences multiplied 
in number and increased in force, for the two States in social 
and political policy were totally opposed. The questions of 
slavery and the weight to be given to slaves in determining 
representation, and the economic problems of shipping, of 
tariffs, and industries separated the two peoples beyond any 
prospect of an approach. Inthe period covered by these let- 
ters the differences developed and were aggravated. Hamil- 
ton’s financial measures,! Washington’s foreign policy, Adams’s 
monarchical leanings and practices, the first tariff, the com- 
mercial relations with France and England, and the appar- 
ent neglect of the Mississippi, constituted good grounds for 
a divergence. These letters of Jones, therefore, reflect this 
cleavage of individuals, of political parties, and even of States, 


[September or October, 1788.] 

Dear Srr,—On my return the other day from the upper country 
I found your letter for me at Col. Monroe’s. ‘The question then de- 
pending respecting the place of meeting of the Congress under the new 
government has I find been since decided in favor of New York, and 
the different periods fixed for the States to give operation to the gov- 
ernment.” Although I am sensible the proceedings that have been had 
in Congress respecting the place where the first session should be held 
will make unfavorable impressions of the policy of the eastern States, 
yet when the nature of the question is considered, some allowances 
should be made for local prejudices which more or less actuate all public 
bodies where the object is local. I confess I consider the agitation of 
the question by the present Congress as premature, and tending to con- 


1 Tt is truly extraordinary how impossible it was for a Virginian to grasp the 
meaning of Hamilton’s reports. One reason may have been the curious system 
of plantation sales and estimates of profits of cultivation. In valuing his crop, 
the planter generally made the sum of two and two five; his factor or agent in 
England or Scotland, as a rule, made the sum of the same figures to be three. As 
the planter gauged his expenditure by his own estimates, it was only a question 
of time when bankruptcy would ensue, and most of the plantations at the open- 
ing of the Revolution were heavily mortgaged to Scotch factors, accounting for 
the dislike often displayed to Scotchmen in that colony, “I know of few more 
pathetic records than the many pages of figures in the Jefferson Manuscripts, 
compiled in his effort to understand Hamilton’s propositions. Madison and 
Monroe were equally mystified, and Judge Jones believed the reports were in- 
tended to cloud the subject. When these men undertook to express their views 
on finance, they began with a few figures, passed rapidly to general denunciation 
of the “ paper gang,” and ended by drifting into a discussion of some abstract 
question, such as “ whether one generation had a right to bind another.” 

2 Determined 18 September, 1788. See Madison to Washington, 14 September, 
1788, in “ Writings of James Madison,” I. 416. 
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firm the prejudices of those of the present body who may become 
members of the new legislature, and thereby introduce that warmth 
into the discussion of the question hereafter which I hoped would have 
been avoided. The decision for establishing the federal seat of govern- 
ment appears to me to have been more proper for the deliberations of 
the new than the old government, and I am disposed to believe not- 
withstanding the probability of the State spirit being carried into the 
Senate that it will exist in a less degree than it has hitherto done in 
Congress, as the members from each state are few, and these, it is to 
be presumed, will be selected from the most enlightened and virtuous 
of their citizens, especially too when it is contemplated how great are 
the powers vested in that body. May not the legislatures of the States 
should they incline to do so choose the electors themselves instead of 
referring the choice to the people? The words of the Constitution are 
not so clear on that point as to restrain these public bodies from assum- 
ing the exercise of that power, and we know all public bodies are but 
too apt to assume rather than relinquish power where by any construc- 
tion of terms they may interpose authority. 

There are I am told in the Frederick gaol two men confined and to 
undergo an examining in court for altering the final settlements by 
extracting the ink or figures and inserting others to a much greater 
amount, Their names are I think Willet and Whitney; a third it is 
said was concerned with them who is gone off, and I think named 


Grant. These men I hear have been in the eastern States practising 
the same forgeries and impositions, and that some of the certificates 
they had passed have been presented to the treasury office in New 
York and decided to be forgeries. It will I fear be difficult to prove 
the fact upon them, so as to bring them to condemnation. The nature 
of the offense is such as to be difficult of proof. 

I go for Richmond in a few days. 


Ricumonp, 20 October, 1788. 

Dear Sir, —I found on my arrival here the other day your favour 
of the 4" inst. Col. Carrington has not yet reached this place but is 
daily expected. He has, I hear, spent a few days at Mt. Vernon on 
his way, which has delayed his arrival. This is the day for the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, but I am told a few members only ap- 
peared, owing probably to the sickly state of people in general through 
the country, perhaps in part to an opinion that prevails in the country, 
that a contagious disorder pervades the town. Some persons here have 
been carried off by a putrid fever, which was a few weeks ago rather 
alarming, and induced me to retire for some time ; but is now, I believe, 
entirely removed as I hear of no person confined by it. The common 
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fall fever still prevails to a degree, as well here as in most parts of the 
country. The new capitol will in a few days be in condition to receive 
the members of Assembly, to which building they will probably adjourn 
when the houses are formed. As yet their politics are but conjecture. 
A short time will open their designs. ‘The G[overno]r* has it in con- 
templation to bring forward the adoption of the measure proposed by 
New York, for another general convention. It is said the citizens of 
Williamsburg are not fond of the measure, and he says unless they will 
send him unfettered in that respect he shall decline serving in this ses- 
sion. Several are spoken of as fit persons to be chosen senators — 
yourself, R[ichard] H[enry] L{ee], Gfra]y[so]n.? It is said the two 
last are desirous of acting. Your sentiments are unknown, and if you 
wish to serve, the sooner you promulgate your desire the better, as I 
well know you will meet with some opposition, whether formidable or 
not is yet to be discovered. R. H. Lfee], G[ra]y[so]n, B[lan]d, 
Har(riso]n, B. R[an}d[ol]ph have been spoken of as candidates for the 
Governor’s chair. ‘The two first, I hear, prefer the appointment above 
mentioned. It is said H[enr]y will espouse the appointment of R. H. L. 
You shall occasionally hear from me. 


Ricnmonp, 21 November, 1788. 

Dear Sir, —TI have returned to this place a few days past and in 
rather indifferent health. Cool settled weather seems to be wanting for 
the restoration of good health to many of us, ‘This fall has exhibited 
more changes from very warm to very cold weather than I ever experi- 
enced, and has been fatal to the health and lives of many. At present 
it is uncommonly warm, and every morning a thick fog. Mr. Dawson, 
I expect, has given you the history of the proceedings here antecedent 
to his departure. Since my being in town, a bill entitled an exclusion 
bill passed the Delegates and will the Senate. It is calculated to pre- 
vent the same persons executing or holding offices under both govern- 
ments. The policy as to some offices I think well founded, but as it 
stands, from what I have heard, for I never saw the bill, it is perhaps 
too general, as it manifestly tends to multiply officers and expence. 
The business of the Judges and District law has been brought forward. 
Yesterday several resolutions were agreed to in Committee of the Whole 
and also on the report by the House to this effect — the Chancery 
Court to remain as heretofore; the General Court to be continued ; 
a Court of Appeals to consist of persons not judges of either of the 
other courts to be established, and the Admiralty judges to be added to 
the General Court; the judges of the General Court to execute the 


1 Edmund Randolph. 
2 Lee and Grayson were chosen, both anti-Federal. 
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district law besides holding sessions as a general court for particular 
purposes ; the district law to be amended. Such is the outline. What 
it will be finally is very uncertain; at present, however, if we may 
form conclusions from appearances the issue will be favorable. The 
parties, feds and anti, have in most transactions been pretty distinguish- 
able. Your case is one among others where the spirit of party operated 
strongly. Being among the number of those who wish to see some 
amendments in the plan, I have beeu prepared to come forward and be 
of the new Congress; but it is too late in the day for me to involve 
myself in troublesome business, and have declared against it. The 
time for the election of governor is not yet fixed, but I expect it will 
in a few days, as Mr. Harrison’s eligibility commences the 29 or 30".° 
It is yet very doubtful whether Harrison or B. Randolph will succeed. 
I think the latter gains some ground. Bland is also to be brought 
forward. Henry has gone home. E. Randolph is in the house. 


Ricumonp, 14 December, 1788. 


Dear Sir, — My health has been so unsettled this fall I have been 
little in Richmond. When I last came down I wrote you a letter, but 
as I have not for some time heard from you I suspect it was in the mail 
that was robbed, or that you were absent from New York. The ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, it is thought, will terminate about Christ- 
mas. The first month of their being together was employed in discussing 
the necessary laws for organizing the new government. Soon after that 
business was over the District bill was brought forward, and some other 
bills respecting the Court of Appeals and the Chancery, to perfect the 
system of jurisprudence under the change intended to take place by the 
district plan. ‘These bills have gone through amendments and are to be 
engrossed and read a third time to-morrow. There is no doubt, I think, 
of their passing. Two judges instead of one, as it first stood, are to ride 
the circuits. ‘The Admiralty judges being added to the General Court 
make twelve judges, two of them are to be removed by ballot into the 
new Court of Appeals, and two of the judges in Chancery ; four judges 
for the Appeals, one chancellor, and ten General Court judges, who are 
to ride five circuits twice a year and hold two General Court terms for 
special purposes; no additional salaries, except an allowance for travel- 
ling expenses to the judges riding the circuits. This last bill has not 
passed — I mean a short one for the additional allowance, — and will 
probably meet with opposition, as all money advances are sure to do 
from a particular class of members. If we can get this system at work, 
and the new Congress shall be able to organize the new government so 
as to give pretty general content to the people, and go on smoothly, I 
may still live to see the general as well as State government in a hope- 
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ful way, of which I own I had almost despaired. I am sorry to find 
two persons for whom I have real friendship in opposition as candidates 
for the district. M e* has I fear been prevailed on to do what I 
think, if he succeeds, will hurt his private prospects, unless his visit to 
New York may further his views in another respect, and his lady, I 
doubt not, wishes to make a trip there. B. R.* being appointed Gov- 
ernor, the vacancy in the council was to have been filled yesterday, but 
was postponed. C. Griffin, Fountain Briggs, and Dr. Fran’ Lee, are 
the principal competitors. It is thought the first will succeed. 


Ricumonp, 5 April, 1789. 

Dear Sir,— By Col. Davis, who has the superintendence of the 
business committed to Mr. Dunscombe, I send you twenty one pounds, 
7 shillings, which is all I can at this time spare. The remainder shall 
not be long delayed, as I have a little tobacco that will, I expect, 
soon bring me a better price than is now going, and in the hope of its 
doing so I have yet avoided selling it. The price for tobacco here is 
now only 19s and 20s; Rappahannock, 15 and 16s. I mean the gen- 
eral cash price for the best tobaccos of these rivers. In short the 
scarcity of money, and the necessity of the people to possess a portion 
of what is going, oblige them to part from their tobacco for any price 
they can get. I have been much remiss in keeping a regular statement 
of our money matters, and am somewhat at a loss to ascertain the 
exact balance, but shall, if you cannot fix it, come as near to it as 
I can. 

In the late contest between you and Monroe, it is not improbable but 
you may have been told by busy people that I was opposed to your 
election. The truth is I avoided all interference, as I esteemed you 
both in the light of friends, and dissuaded Monroe from offering; but 
the party, as it is called, had too much influence with him; for, though 
he resisted for a time, they at length prevailed on him to come forward. 
I speak of this matter as a thing probable, as Mr. Alex. Donald told me 
at dinner with some gentlemen at Mr. T. M. Randolph’s, heard it men- 
tioned by one of them that he had heard I was against your election, 
and Mr. Donald, who had heard me a few days before speak my seunti- 
ments on the subject at another table at dinner, took occasion to state 
the truth. I thought then Monroe was wrong, and I now think his 
disappointment will prove much more beneficial to him than his election 
would have been. 

It is a circumstance to be lamented — the want of a Congress.* We 
have not had a line from one Gentleman in the representation, but from 


1 Monroe, who was running against Madison. 2 Beverley Randolph. 
8 A quorum was reached April 5th. 
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what we hear it was reported there would be a sufficient number to 
make a Congress about the 25'" ult. I hope it has been the case, and 
that you will be soon doing business, and that your labours may be 
pleasing and prosperous. If I can furnish you with any information or 
assistance respecting the impost or any other [of] the affairs of this 
State, pray command me, and I shall cheerfully comply with your 
desires to the best of my power. 

The bust of the Marquis? arrived at Baltimore from whence we have 
had it transported to this place, which it reached a few days past. How 
or where it happened I know not, but so it was, that on opening the 
cases wherein it was inclosed, a part of the nose was found broken off. 
The pieces were in the case excepting the thin part which separates ° 
the nostrils. We have engaged a man here, the best qualified of any 
we could procure, to repair the injury, and he thinks he can restore 
the pieces without any material change in the appearance of that part 
of the bust. Should he fail, the accident will prove a disagreeable 
circumstance. 


10 May, 1789. 

Dear Sir, — No safe opportunity offering, the letter for Mr. Nelson 
has not been forwarded, and I shall now reserve it for him until the 
chancery term commences, which will be in a day or two. Those 
from Mr. Jefferson have been attended to; the one to Dr. Currie, 
I have delivered; that for Mr. Lewis met a ready conveyance by Mr. 
Bob. Nelson who was here when it came to hand on his way to Char- 
lottesville ; and the other for Mr. Eppes I shall commit to the care of 
Mr, Danl. Hylton, who being connected with the family, will take 
proper care of it. The General’s* journey to N. York shews the people 
still retain the same respect and veneration for his person and charac- 
ter they heretofore entertained, and altho’ he is little captivated by 
ceremonial distinctions, yet he could not fail of being sensibly gratified 
by such universal demonstratious of affection as were exhibited through 
his progress. Among them none I conceive could be more pleasing 
than his reception at Trenton Bridge. The papers inform us the Com- 
mittee of the whole had gone through the system of impost. Although 
in the progress of the business some instances of local attachment were 
exhibited, and it is to be expected will always be exhibited, yet upon 
the whole it appears to have been conducted with temper and modera- 
tion, and such middle ground generally taken as will probably in the 
outset prevent clamour and submit to time and the conviction of expe- 
rience such changes as shall be found for the common welfare. R. 
Island not being subject to the regulation, and so convenient a place to 
the Eastern and N. York States may interpose difficulties to the faith- 


1 Lafayette. 2 Washington. 
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ful collection of the revenue; and North Carolina in this quarter 
would do the same but for the obstacles to navigation. ‘These inter- 
ruptions will be only temporary, as I presume they cannot long remain 
out of the Union. 

The reorganization of the judiciary which the Senate has undertaken 
will I apprehend be found a labour of great difficulty. One important 
object should be invariably pursued, which is not to incur more ex- 
pence than is indispensably necessary for moving smoothly forward the 
great machine. Offices and emoluments, when found necessary may be 
easily established. When established, although found to be of little 
use, they are not so easily abolished. A circuit plan seems to be 
essential to the extent of the country for dispatch and accommodation, 
as well for civil as criminal prosecutions. The point is to make the 
judges ride such distances as may be conveniently executed without 
hazarding delay and disappointment in the business. Cap‘. Lindsey 
has, I hear, been in N. York soliciting his being continued in the office 
to which he was lately appointed by the Executive here. He is I 
think pretty well known to you, and therefore it will be unnecessary to 
say anything in his favor. Supposing the President not to be so well 
acquainted with his private character and situation as I was, I took the 
liberty when I heard he had moved on to New York to address a few 
lines to him, and to mention Mr. Lindsay’s situation. I hope he re- 
ceived it, as I very truly wish Lindsey to be continued and think him 
a worthy honest man, and capable of discharging the duties of the office. 
The Trade here doubt the right of the State to gather duties on im- 
ported articles after the period fixed for the commencement of the new 
government. They give bond but protest against the power or right 
to demand duties. The Constitution prohibits the States levying im- 
posts and vests the power of doing so in Congress, but has not expressly 
provided for the interval unless under those words which declare if 
such duties are laid they shall go to the general treasury. Here in- 
deed is room for dispute between the general and particular govern- 
ments, but which I think the Traders cannot avail themselves. If the 
point should be disputed between the two governments I am inclined to 
think the decision will be in favor of the State, as the particular regu- 
lations must be presumed to exist under the authority of the State until 
the general regulations under the laws of the new government operate 
their repeal. Besides it would perhaps be impolitic in the general 
government to agitate the question as it would generally disgust the 
commercial States, tho’ it may not improbably be deemed an object 
with those not commercial, or but so in a small degree. 

Jos: JONEs. 
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FREDERICKSBURG, 28" May, 1789. 


Dear Sir, — We have heard much of the disagreement between the 
two Houses respecting titles and the rules to be established for their 
correspondence. If report speaks truth they have manifested a strong 
desire for titles and predominance. How comes it that the doors where 
the Senate sit in their legislative capacity are shut and those of the 
representatives open? It appears to be equally proper and necessary 
for the information and satisfaction of the people that their conduct and 
proceedings in the character I have mentioned should be as public and 
well known as that of the other House, and I am inclined to think, had 
the public ear listened to their proceedings on the above subjects of 
discussion, their propositions would. have been more equal and thei# 
pretensions less lofty than they were. I am pleased with the plain 
manly stile of address, “ G. W. President, &c.’’ The present name 
wants no title to grace it, and should the office be filled by an un- 
worthy person, the stile will not dignify the man, or cast a beam of 
light around his head. 

The bill for levying imposts according to the proportions of the 
duties on importations is in favor of the carrying States, especially 
since the 10 per ct. discount has been carried, I am well satisfied it 
was wise to limit its duration. Laws regulating the commerce of the 
States where their measures and interests have been so different cannot 
it is to be presumed in the outset be made so as to give general satis- 
faction, time and experience will prove the best exposition of the pro- 
priety of the regulations, and if found useful and convenient may easily 
be continued, but if oppressive and injurious to some, to the benefit and 
advantage of other States, the repeal will perhaps be difficult. Still 
prejudices and interests are to be removed and reconciled by degrees. 
The first movement of the government should be actuated by the spirit 
of accommodation ; that mild feature should be seen in all the acts of 
the Congress, and will gradually establish the government in the hearts 
of the people. In a former letter I mentioned Mr. Lindsay to you. I 
am now requested to mention to you another of our naval officers Mr. 
H. Muse. What is the plan of the judiciary ? If you can pray give 
me a sketch of what is intended. 
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Ricnmonp, 12 June, 1789. 


Dear Sir, — We have nothing in this quarter worth mentioning, or 

I should more frequently make communications. I conclude you re- 

ceive our papers regularly or would enclose them weekly. Although 

the proceedings of the House of Representatives on the impost bill pro- 

duced some remarks and altercation respecting its equality and policy, 

yet I think the disputes appear to have somewhat more warmth respect- 
17 
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ing the allowances to the V. P.* and the members of the two houses. 
As reported by the Com: These are generally thought too high at 5 
dollars for the V. P. and six per day for the members of Congress. 
There are however some, but those are not many, who think the pro- 
posed allowances inadequate. Is it proposed to have collectors and 


naval officers? If a minister of Finance, does he appoint the officers 
in the States under him, or will they, do you think, be nominated 
by the president? A Gentleman who has acted in the Treasury 
department in this State has been for some time attending, and I sup- 
pose looks for employment. He may have his merits; he has also his 


faults, 
Jos: JONES. 


Ricumonp, 24 June, 1789. 

Dear Sir, —I thank you for the copy of the amendments proposed 
to the Constitution, which you lately enclosed to me. They are calcu- 
‘lated to secure the personal rights of the people so far as declarations 
on paper can effect the purpose, leaving unimpaired the great powers 
of the government. ‘They are of such a nature as to be generally ac- 
ceptable, and of course more likely to obtain the assent of Congress 
than would any proposition tending to separate the powers or lessen 
them in either branch. The part that speaks of facts triable by Jury 
not otherwise re-examinable than may consist with the principles of 
the common law, means I suppose that the Court of Appeals shall not 
re-examine the facts but by a jury, or what is the true meaning? 

I have occasionally mentioned to you the names of persons at their 
particular instance who are candidates for office. In doing this, I had 
no wish to interest you in their behalf further than suited your conven- 
ience, and particular views, and on my part to comply with a promise 
made that I would mention their names to you. I took occasion also 
to throw out a hint pointing to a particular person which was rather 
unfavorable. The person alluded to was I believe qualified to execute 
the office he filled, but so far as my observation went was disposed to 
make the most of the opportunities afforded him. This has been I 
think pretty generally the disposition of public officers and is therefore 
not more reprehensible in him than in others, but is perhaps more im- 
proper in the man through whose hands much public money may pass. 
Alexandria and George Town are very inconvenient ports of entry and 
if established as such will I fear open the door to great abuses. In 
what forwardness is the bill for the judiciary department? I have 
heard the Senate had undertaken the business and some sketches of the 
plan ; but little has been said on the subject lately. At your leisure I 
shal] thank you for the outline of the plan. Virginia ought to have 


1 John Adams. 
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one of her citizens in the Superior Court, but we have very few fit for 
it. Of our judges, Pendleton, Wythe, Blair — would either of them 
answer well. ‘The first will I fear be unable to execute his present 
office long; the others are qualified and able if they would act. 
Among the lawyers I know of none but Randolph. It is of the first 
consequence to have your Supreme Court of able lawyers and respon- 
sible characters. We have another case before the General Court 
wherein the judges are disposed to pronounce the law a nullity as un- 
constitutional. It has been brought on in the case of the Clerks on the 
solicitor’s motions against them for the 14“ their fees demanded by the 
law of ’86 imposing new taxes. They made up a purse of 100 9° for 
the bar and were supported by the whole » Innes for the common: 
wealth. But Monday the decision was to have been pronounced, but 
was then postponed for further argument the next term, which happens 
during the sitting of the Assembly. I see it is directed for the present 
that two copies of the acts as they pass Congress shall be sent by the 
president to the respective executives, and one prescribing the oath has 
been received and no mode proposed to carry it into effect. We 
had some little difficulty how to conduct the business, but ultimately 
directed it to be printed in the Gazette, and to have a sufficient 
number of copies struck to furnish each of the Supreme Courts and the 
Co: courts with one or two that they may swear or not ag they choose. 


Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 3 July, 1789. 

Dear Sir, — Yours by Mr. Hopkins with the Journal inclosed has 
been received, and the journal as you desired delivered to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who requests me to return you his thanks. That of the 21* is 
also come to hand. I have seen a copy of the bill establishing the 
judiciary, and from the cursory reading I have given it, the different 
powers and jurisdictions of the Courts would have been more clearly 
seen had they been taken up in several bills, each describing the prov- 
ince and boundary of the court to which it particularly applied. Where 
there is danger of clashing jurisdictions the limits should be defined as 
accurately as may be, and this danger will exist where there are con- 
current jurisdictions. In so extensive a country as the United States 
every precaution, consistent with the right of appeal, should be inter- 
posed to prevent inconvenience and legal opposition. 

As far as my observations extend, the allowance to the V. P. is 
thought high. This may be owing to the want of information what 
reasons exist for a high allowance to that officer, acting as it is sup- 
posed he generally will do as president of the Senate. The current of 
opinion to[o] seems to run in favor of 4 instead of 6 dollars for the mem- 
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bers of both branches, having heard no distinction made respecting 
their pay, though there may be good reasons for making the Senators 
a higher allowance than the representatives. The Senatorial branch 
hath lost some degree of popularity by the effort for titles and estab- 
lishing a distinction between the Houses rather degrading to the repre- 
sentatives ; but nothing seems to be more geuerally exclaimed against 
than their keeping the door shut while acting as legislature. 

The question respecting the removal of the heads of Departments by 
the President is no doubt a question of importance and not being ex- 
pressly provided for would seem to be necessarily incident to the 
executive office. There is great force in the observation that those 
who appoint should remove, and had the Constitution kept the 3 
branches of the government really separate and: distinct, the difficulty 
would not have been great. But the Senate partaking in some degree 
of all the powers made the construction more necessary on the present 
occasion to withhold from that body a concurrence in the removal, as it 
tended to diminish responsibility and in great degree to render the first 
magistrate a cypher. I may be mistaken, but I conceive no construc- 
tive powers should be admitted that serve more closely to unite the 
first magistrate as the executive with the Senate than are expressly 
prescribed by the Constitution. If this is not guarded against uniformly 
in the progress of the government the Senate will become all powerful.’ 


Jos: JONES. 


Ricumonp, 2 November, 1789. 

Dear Sir, — My excursions during the sickly season deprived me 
of the pleasure of continuing our correspondence which should have 
been sooner resumed on my part after my return, had I not expected 
on the adjournment of Congress you would have left N. York. But 
hearing you were not returned to Virginia, I take occasion by Mr. 
Griffin to drop you a few lines. 

The Assembly are as usual moving slowly in the public business, 
slower than I think they would have done but for Mr. E. Randolph’s 
indisposition the last week which disabled him from attending the 
House for some days. He is now better and will be in a condition this 
week to prosecute a measure he has brought forward respecting our 
code of laws. The intention appears to me to be not only a compilation 
of the laws in force, but to re-enact the British statutes that are deemed 
in force here that apply to our situation, and repeal all others; to re- 
duce to one act the parts of laws, on the same subject; to make some 
changes in some of the existing acts, to incorporate into the acts such 


1 See Madison to Jefferson, 30 June, 1789, in Writings of James Madison, I. 
483. 
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improvements as the later British statutes have made to the ancient 
acts in force here, where they shall be deemed useful, and to affix to 
each law a period for its commencement instead of the present period 
of its passage — these are I think the outlines of the plans or nearly so. 
Whether the friends to the measure will be able to carry it through the 
Legislature this session is doubted by many. All seem to admit the 
necessity of a compilation, but there are those who are averse to the 
great changes they conceive the plan contemplates. Of this number 
I think Hfenr]y is one. As it is probable Ra{n]d[ol]ph will not be a 
member the ensuing session, he will no doubt make every effort to for- 
ward it the present. It is also in contemplation to propose the calling 
a convention to revise our State constitution. The vacancies expected 
in the Judiciary by the appointments of the general government, have 
brought forward many names and some applications to supply the va- 
cancies, and to supply the vacancies in the Executive, I hear twelve or 
fifteen are mentioned. Yesterday in the House of Delegates it was 
decided in consequence of a letter from Griffin on the subject, that he 
had vacated his seat at the board by accepting the Indian commission, 
which will I suppose determine him to discontinue his seat at the board, 
notwithstanding his having taken it the day before. H y and 
R ph both declared they thought the law against him, but that as 
soon as the Indian appointment terminated, he w6uld be eligible and 
might, and they doubted not would, be re-elected. I had requested 
Mr. Dawson in the fall when going to Philadelphia to send you £25. he 
was to receive for me, which he informed me he complied with. Do 
you not intend to [be in] Orange before the next session of Congress, 
and about what time do you intend being there ? 

Jos: Jones." 


FREDERICKSBURG, 25‘ March, 1790. 

Dear Sir, — I have avoided opening my usual correspondence with 
you from a conviction in my own mind that any communications I could 
make would be uninteresting to you, and occasion a waste of your time 
that might be otherwise more usefully employed in prosecuting your 
labours in the public service; more especially as I take it for granted 
Mr. Fenno gives us a pretty authentic detail of the proceedings in Con- 
gress. I was happy to find from his paper you had again taken your 
seat in Congress, and was able to take part in the business after getting 
over the severe attack you experienced on the journey. 

We have seen the fate of your proposition for a discrimination, and 


1 “ Messrs. Joseph Jones and Spencer Roane are appointed Judges of the 
General Court ; to fill the vacancies occasioned by the death of Mr. Carey, and 
the removal of Mr. Mercer to the Court of Appeals.” — Madison to Washington, 
5 December, 1789. 
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I suppose you have been informed of its general reception abroad — I 
mean in the States in the Union. I have been told that in the towns 
pretty generally it was disapproved, but not so generally in the country. 
How it was not liked on that, as on most other matters of a public 
nature, men’s opinions if they think and speak at all, are too generally 
regulated by interest; the justice and national policy of the measure 
are seldom properly considered. When I read the proposition my 
heart approved it, as I felt the force of its equitable principles; at 
the same time I doubted its practicability and national policy. It is 
difficult to resist the impulse of equity in favor of the original holder, 
who has suffered by the assignment through no fault of his, when 
opposed to the present holder for an inconsiderable value given com- 
pared to what he is to receive. The proposition having taken a mid- 
dle course and disclaiming all gain to the public by another loss, bid fair 
to gain friends, but it would require the powers of a second Paul, aided 
as he was, to convince men under the strong prepossession of self inter- 
est, or the interest of their near connections and friends, that the pro- 
posal was just or equitable, or that any propositions that do not come 
up to the payment of the principal with 6 p‘ cent. interest are just. 
Hence it is that many of the present holders by purchase clamour 
against the Secretary’s plan. Although I insinuate that interest may 
have had influence in the decision, I doubt not some, as I confess I 
should have been, were embarrassed how to decide, from an apprehen- 
sion that the measure, if carried, might injure the national character. 
There can be no doubt I presume but the debt will be funded. I mean 
that funds will be provided for the payment of the interest annually. I 
am not a competent judge, but perhaps that is as much as should be 
done for the present, as I am to learn that public faith and national 
character can require more; and if more cannot be demanded, the 
establishment of a strong sinking-fund will be found to be of great 
public benefit. 

Mr. Jefferson I expect is with you before now; pray tender him 
my respects. Grayson is at length gone. Who will supply his place 
I know not. The appointment was to have been made on Thursday 
last. Yesterday, Henry and Mason were written to; Harvie and J” 
W{[al]k[e]r had offered I hear. Had I been some years younger I 
should have been happy in once more being your associate in Congress. 
Has Dawson made you a remittance? 

Jos: JONnEs. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 12 July, 1790. 
Dear Sir, — Finding from Mr. Fenno’s account of your proceed- 
ings that the session of Congress is near its termination, and taking it for 
granted you will visit Virginia soon after it closes, I cannot avoid commu- 
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nicating to you my wish you would endeavour to take Fredericksburg in 
your way home, and to inform me about what time you think you shall 
return, and whether I may expect the pleasure of seeing you. I am this 
fall to ride the districts of Staunton, Charlottesville, Fredericksburg and 
Dumfries, and having not yet made Monroe a visit since his residence 
in Albemarle, I intend early in next month to do myself that pleasure 
and should be happy in the opportunity of seeing you before my depar- 
ture, or on my return. 

We are taught to believe that Congress will hold their next session 
in Philadelphia, and that we shall at least be amused with the hope 
of the permanent seat on the Potomack. If these things are so, the 
Pennsylvanians must have seen through the policy of N. York and the 
Eastern States and have deserted them and joined us rather than be 
duped by their machinations. However it be, I confess I had lost all 
hopes of a decision to come southwardly at this session, and indeed 
had taken it for granted we were fixed for a length of time at N. Y. 

The famous Mr. Gilveray,' with some leaders of the Creek nation, 
has gone on to N. York to treat with the president, and from their ap- 
parent disposition it is probable a treaty promising future quiet will be 
accomplished. Our harvest is nearly finished, and notwithstanding some 
crops in the lower part of the country have been hurt with the great 
rains that fell, we have in general a plentiful and good crop of wheat, 
and a very promising appearance for corn and tobacco. These are 
comfortable prospects to America under the present aspect of things in 


Europe. 
E Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 10 February, 1792. 

Dear Sir, — The receipt of your letter of the 29" ult. gave me a 
sensible pleasure as it recommences a correspoidence too long inter- 
mitted between friends, in which predicament I am very certain we very 
sincerely hold each other, and between whom a more frequent inter- 
course should if practicable prevail than has lately done. For it I 
chiefly blame myself, and you only for availing yourself in too great a 
degree of the indulgence I wished to give you in behalf of correspon- 
dents of a ceremonious stamp, and with whom you could not well use 
the same freedom in that respect as with myself. Let it be understood 
therefore in future that when you can with convenience devote a few 
minutes to me, you will do it. 

Mr. Wiatt, the present postmaster, resides in the house Smith occu- 
pied when he lived in town, and is the property you speak of in your 
letter, as I think he had and holds no otherin the town. The buildings 
on the lots are old, are of wood, and were erected (except a small lum- 


1 McGillivray. 
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ber or ware house) by Col. Lewis of Gloucester County, the father of 
the late Col. F. Lewis of this place, for the late Colo. John Thoruton, to 
keep a store at, who then with Col. F. Lewis when he first came to 
Fredericksburg resided there and conducted the old gentleman’s busi- 
ness. They both are upon the north side of the main street at the 
upper end of the town, opposite the lots Col. F. Lewis lived on and 
sold to Mr. Edw‘ Custer. Lots in that situation or at the lower end 
of the town are not so valuable as nearer the center; at least they are 
not so much in demand by men in business as those more central, and 
I expect will not meet so ready a sale, or at so high a rate as more 
desirable situations. The present occupant (W—tt)' I know but little 
of. As p-t m-t-r,? I have heard few or no complaints of his conduct, 
which was not the case with Smith, when he was in the office. He 
has no lands or lots that I can hear of, and but little other property. 
Some reports to the prejudice of his character prevailed heretofore. 
He with Jno Anderson of this town were in partnership, and failed and 
were long confined in the bounds of the County gaol by their creditors. 
At length they were discharged and are both now in business here. 
Anderson in a small store and considered as an honest man. W—t, as 
pt. master and without complaints of his conduct as far as I have heard 
or been informed. He has a wife and several children, and upon his 
labours their support must in great degree depend. The lots I con- 
sider as declining in value, and unless kept in better repair than they 
seem to have been lately will soon be in a ruinous condition, as all the 
out houses now are, and the paling round one third of them destroyed. 
If Colo. Pickering has a power independent of Smith to authorize a 
sale, he will be able to judge what course to take from the circum- 
stances communicated. Upon consideration, should he not incline to 
confide the business to Mr. W—tt, I suppose Mr. Minor would for the 
usual allowance undertake the business, and his fitness and integrity 
may be depended upon. Col. Monroe, and I presume yourself, know 
Minor. If however, you conceive there is no possibility in my men- 
tioning another person who lives with me and conducts the business of 
the brewery in this town (Mr. Charles Lewis who is also well known 
to Mouroe) I would recommend him to execute any commission of the 
sort Col. Pickering shall think proper to grant, and I will in that case 
not only aid him with my advice in conducting the business, but will 
engage for his punctuality and fidelity in every respect. . . . 

Jos: JONES. 


Frep* 2 March, 1792. 
Dear Sir, —I have received your letter of the 21% last month and 
thank you for the communications it contains. Unquestionably the 


1 Wiatt. 2 Postmaster. 
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Secretary of State would have been a preferable arrangement to the 
one provided for by the act in case of a vacaucy in the executive office. 


Whatever may be said in favor of the pro tem. president of the Senate J 
or Speaker of the H. R. as officers (aud it will be difficult to satisfy an 
indifferent mind they could have been contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution) the incompatibility of executing the legislative and } 
executive functions by the same person, would, I should have thought, 
have silenced the advocates of them in preference to the other. Besides 
the Secretary of State (let him be who he may) from the value and 
duties of his office must be the best qualified and the fittest person to 
discharge the pro tem: duties of the Executive office until the constitu- 
tional mode shall supply the vacancy.. In this asin a variety of other ° 
instances we discover the old spirit appearing which often stalked forth 
under the former government, locality and discordant interests and 
views.' Our new system, like all parchment securities cannot defend 
us against the attacks of artful and designing men. Words specifying 
powers given tho’ commonly well understood, to serve particular pur- 
poses are but too often strangely twisted and tortured into meanings 
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they were not conceived to bear, but general words give open field for R| 
those cavillers, where they may range at large and say and do what ii 
they please, under the ambiguity of language. Unfortunately our Ni 
new paper security is in some parts exposed to these attacks, and will 





be found a flimsy defence against measures supported by a powerful 
party interest. I understand the P* sanctioned the plan of defence 
which required 3000 additional regulars for the ensuing campaign. 
I have so thorough a dependence on his judgment in military arrange- 
ments and plans, that I cannot suppose the measure a bad one. What 










the extent of his views are I know not, but I should have thought . 
2000 regulars properly equipped and trained, aided by as many good 

militia from the frontier country armed with rifles chiefly, with a pro- i 
portionate body of horsemen would have made war on the Indians with | §) 





more success than raw regulars unused to the Indian warfare. These 
to make sudden and unexpected movements in such divisions and direc- 
tions as the service might require. Last year (?) everything we 
meditated doing and everything we attempted as well as our force nN 
was generally known and indeed published in some of the newspapers. 
After all much will depend on the person to command, and I fear the 
consequences should the same be continued.? Although he possesses 
mental powers he wants bodily strength and activity for enterprise in 
that country, and I am told he is by no means a popular man among 









1 See Madison to Edmund Pendleton, 21 February, 1792, in Writings of James 
Madison, I. 548. } 

2 St. Clair? See Madison to Henry Lee, 28 March, 1792, in Writings of 
James Madison, I. 551. 
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our people. If we beat the Indians it will be done by riflemen and 
horsemen, and to induce the militia to turn out, the man should at least 
possess their confidence as well as the qualities of a soldier. Our 
Financier’ has excited among our people a rage for speculation, and by 
his plans has furnished them ample food to gratify their appetites and 
seems to pursue the same course in some late propositions. I should 
like his measures better if they were calculated to pay off rather than 


accumulate debt. Jos: Jonzs 


FREDERICKSBURG, 22 March, 1792. 

Dear Sir, —I have your favor of the 13" and thank you for the 
communications it contains. However necessary the present arma- 
ment may be for a vigorous prosecution of the war against the Indians, 
it will, I think, be difficult to show a good pretence for continuing the 
present number of regulars beyond the period of accommodation. So 
long as the British remain in the possession of the posts, or perhaps 
were they removed, some troops established in that quarter may be 
necessary, but their number I presume inconsiderable compared to that 
now, or to be soon in the field. ‘The measures of government appear 
to me to be in general upon a scale of expense rather large, and many 
of them calculated to increase and render permanent rather than lessen 
and that speedily, the public burden. Upon this ground I frequently 
observe publications in the newspapers, and No. 1. signed Brutus just 
come to hand. If he goes on as he has begun, he bids fair to expose to 
public view at least the mischievous tendency of some of our projects. 
I am very much pleased to behold an opposition commenced in a serious 
manner against the practice of calling on the heads of Departments for 
a report of their opinion on matters referred to them. The Legislature 
wants at times information no doubt from the public officers, but that 
they should publicly require or ask their opinion or advice on any meas- 
ure before them will not only open the door to influence in the legisla- 
tive council, but exposes them to the imputation of wanting the necessary 
wisdom and industry to originate and mature the great objects of legis- 
lation. The sooner this practice is abolished the better in my poor 
opinion ; for however proper it was for the constitution to contemplate 
the aid or advice occasionally of the great officers of State to the Execu- 
tive magistrate, it has not deemed it proper or necessary to the legisla- 
ture. They should act by and from themselves, with the aid of laboured, 
studied reports founded on cajoling or cabaling with parties or particular 
members. I hope I—h—n will oust W. y. c. I wish it from my 
holding the one in higher estimation than the other as a public man, and 
from such circumstances as I have heard respecting the transaction. 


1 Alexander Hamilton. 
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We have a report brought here by a Mr. Crutchfield from Kentucky, 
that Wilkinson with his 400 who went to bury the dead proceeded to 
and destroyed two of the Miami towns, and have returned with about 
one hundred prisoners. If this account be founded in truth it will tend 
to confirm the opinion of many that sudden and unexpected expeditions 
of militia are the most effectual modes of carrying on war against the 
Indians. 

Having not been informed Mr. Dawson has paid the £25. he received 
for me to remit to you from Baltimore, I presume it has not been paid 
and have sent inclosed a bill which you will please to receive and after 
reserving £40 for yourself, deliver the overplus to Col. Monroe, who is 
to get me some matters in Philadelphia. By my memorandums on a‘ 
review of them about £22 or 3 pounds appeared to be the balance 
when I desired Mr. Dawson to remit the money, and notwithstanding 
your injanction I must insist you retain the sum I mention as a very 
inadequate, but some compensation for the lying out of the money. 
Friendship ought not to interfere in money matters. Zhey should be 
settled according to the common rules. I have not been scrupulous in 
the present instance, but have lumped it by guess, being satisfied you 
are still a loser. 

Jos: JONEs. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 6 April, 1792. 

Dear Sir, —I am at this time so much engaged in preparing for 
my western journey that I cannot satisfy you by a more accurate state- 
ment than I have proposed — your retaining forty pounds and delivering 
the balance to Monroe will, I am persuaded be no injury to me. It will 
rather fall on yourself, as I am inclined to think an accurate settlement 
would make the balance large. Let it suffice for the present, and on 
my return I will endeavour to be more particular. I enclose the order 
desired. 

The representation bill, having passed the two houses, I have no ex- 
pectation it will be stopt by the executive. That branch on a former 
occasion had the best ground to refuse a bill passed by the two Houses, 
but did not exert or manifest to my satisfaction, the independency I 
thought would ever mark the conduct of the present officer. Our sys- 
tem on paper either is, or is construed to be so amphibious, it is fish or 
flesh, as it happens to suit the market. I cannot rejoice at the misfor- 
tune of an individual ;* but I have such a dislike to what you term 
fashionable measures that if the whole swarm of insects which the sun- 
shine of the funding and banking systems hath produced should be dis- 
sipated by one severe blast, I should not weep over their disaster. 


1 William Duer, of New York. 
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Has any Legislature the right to mortgage the property of the people 
for ever, or to say to them such a debt which you owe you shall not dis- 
charge? This contemplated a power in one legislature superior to all 
others, and if admitted would establish a complete legal tyranny, and 
deprive posterity of the means of redress or save (?) themselves from 
the most distressing wiles. Pay as you go is the best policy. If that 
cannot be effected, the next best is to settle and pay as soon as you 
can, that the interest may not gradually devour the capital. 

Jos: JONES. 


Frep®¢ 24 December, 1792. 
Dear Sir, —I thank you for your letter with the paper inclosed. 
It appears from the accounts I have seen that Mr. A[dams] will be 
re-elected, and I think and have heretofore expressed that opinion to 
Monroe that the investigation of his opinions and their tendency was 


not commenced in time to make the impression on the public mind that 
was necessary to effect a change, nor do I think his conduct in office (if 
it be true what I have heard) has been treated with that fine animadver- 
sion it required, and which would have operated against him in the pub- 
lic opinion had it been exposed. It has been said he has manifested 
from the commencement of his official character an evident attachment 
to parade, distinctions, and rank; that he deviated in one instance at 
least from his declaration in the commencement of the government, that 
he should adhere to the sense of the representative body on a division of 
the Senate; that in another he divided the Senate by his vote and that 
latterly he has manifested in some instances a party spirit. If these re- 
ports and some others of a similar nature were well founded, the laying 
them open with proper inferences would have had considerable weight 
with the community at large, and have been construed into a settled dis- 
position to inculcate and establish sentiments and measures among the 
people favourable to his opinions as promulgated in his works. They 
were known before his first appointment; these would have shewn an 
adherence to those opinions and a continuation of his efforts. Some 
good, though not all that was hoped for from the discussion, may re- 
sult; but generally feeble attacks serve only to strengthen the party 
assailed. 

The Secretary’s' plan of a sinking fund I have read over but do not 
yet comprehend. It is intricate and so complicated it appears to one to 
require some time and attention to understand, At first view I think it 
well calculated to keep us all in the dark excepting those near the seat 
of government, where the finances are better understood than with us, 
and who thrive on speculation. The tax on horses cannot fail to serve 


1 Alexander Hamilton. 
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the purposes of easing the eastern and burthening the southern interest. 
There are few pleasure horses in the eastern aud middle compared with 
the southern states. If the annual taxes produce a surplus, and it can 
every year bé known, or pretty nearly, what they furnish, that surplus 
might every year be applied by direction of the Legislature in buying 
up or sinking the debt without an intricate nine or ten years operation, 
involved and perplexing. The more simple and intelligible our money 
matters are the better, and impositions and abuses sooner detected. 
Never let the public accounts pass unexamined. The omitting this 
necessary duty will in a few years make the undertaking too formidable 
to be encountered with willingness, and be hurried over in a slovenly 


manner. We hope for a confirmation of, but hesitate in yielding full ° 


assent to the letter that has been published from Belfast, ‘The manner 
of it and some expressions contained in'it make me doubt its authen- 
ticity. Perhaps it is badly translated. Health and happiness attend 


you. 
Jos: JONES. 


Wheat has fallen here below 6/. Is there any reason to fear it will 
not be up in the Spring ? 


FREDERICKSBURG, 7 Feby. 1793. 


Dear Sir, — I have received your letters with the papers inclosed and 
have delivered to Mr. Blair those intended for your brother to be for- 
warded by the first conveyance. The good fortune of the Frenchmen 
seems to be joyfully entertained by the Republicans in Boston, and the 
public display of their joy will I hope produce a good effect on the 
minds of many of the people in that quarter, and revive their attach- 
ment to and call forth their efforts to maintain those republican senti- 
ments for which they were once distinguished, but which for some time 
past seems to have languished among them, from I hope a supposed 
state of security, rather than any real change in their principles respect- 
ing government. Iam much pleased to find by some resolutions that 
have passed there will be a strict scrutiny into the management of the 
public money, and hope ere long to see our system of finance more 
simple and in great degree freed from its present complicated*arrange- 
ment which requires the penetration and laborious attention of an acute 
calculator to investigate and comprehend. These matters are unavoid- 
ably intricate to a degree, but ours seem to me to be designedly in- 
volved. The more they are freed from these intricacies, the more 
easily will error or misconduct be discovered, and the examination of 
the accounts entered upon with less reluctance. There is no branch of 
public administration more unwillingly undertaken by those whose duty 
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it is to superintend it, than the investigation of intricate public accounts, 
and to this cause we are to ascribe in general the abuse of financial 
trust and the misapplication of public money. The friends of our 
finance system appear to be disposed to push every measure this session, 
wh. they conceive expedient to establish and complete the system, and 
will I expect succeed if the termination of session does not interfere. 

Our wheat is getting up again. It is now six shillings for 60 ewt. 
How is it in Philadelphia? and what the supposed prospect of its being 
higher ? 


Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 8 Jan. 1794. 

Dear Sir, —I am much obliged to you and Colonel Monroe for your 
alternate attention to keeping me informed of what is passing among 
you, and furnishing the papers of which at present I receive none but 
what you and he inclose me. I must subscribe for one of them, and 
suppose Dunlap and Claypoole the best, but ghink the expence will be 
great for a newspaper if the postage is paid by the subscriber. As yet 
Ido not discover that any question has been discussed and decided 
which gives evidence of the preponderance of party. Great and very 
important matters are before you already and these may be increased 
by new matter depending on the event of European councils, so as to 
extend your session to considerable length. The present moment I 
confess appears to me very critical with respect to ourselves, as with 
both France and G. Britain as also Spain we have some serious ques- 
tions to settle. It is strange we have not for several weeks had any 
European intelligence of consequence, and yet I think the papers an- 
nounce some arrivals from that quarter. Although there may be no 
propriety in the distance maintained between the Executive and Mr, 
Genet, I am pleased to hear it did not extend altogether to the Legisla- 
ture; for although he may be wrong, as I think his conduct in some 
things has been so, had they preserved the example of the Executive, 
it would have had the appearance of prejudging or prejudice respecting 
those matters which he professed to apply to them on. You are the 
best judge how far it will be prudent for the legislature to support the 
Executive in the extent of their proceedings respecting the French vic- 
tim. If he has been wrong, I would touch his faults with a gentle 
hand. I would not irritate the victim because he has been imprudent. 
E. R11 find is nominated in the room of Jefferson. The executive 
stream will now flow smoothly along without a breath to ruffle or dis- 
turb it, 


Jos: JONES. 
1 Edmund Randolph. 
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FREDERICKSBURG, 25 January, 1794. 


Dear Sir, —I have yours enclosing a paper of the 20" inst., which 
rather weakens than strengthens the report of the good fortune of 
the French in vanquishing and capturing the D. York and his army, 
and of the retaking Toulon, events, if they shall be verified, that 
cannot fail to make a deep impression on the British nation and in- 
crease the number of opponents to the prosecution of the war. The 
vote against referring to the S. T.’ the ways and means for raising the 
necessary sum for the defence, affords a gleam of hope that the influ- 
ence of that Department has not a majority in your House, tho’ I fear 
it will be found from some determinations in the Senate that the greater 


number still consists of the old leven. If our legislature shall not by 


some proper regulations counteract the British policy respecting our 
commerce and in an effectual manner too, we shall be contemptible in 
the eyes of all other nations who profess ideas of independence and 
national honor. ‘These things have to me appeared so proper that I 
wa3 among the number of those who in this State before general regula- 
tions could be effected was disposed to exact laws to counteract so far 
as we were able, the policy of their navigation act. It should have 
been among the first acts of the present general government, and now 
when so many additional reasons concur to justify the measure it is 
astonishing to find any advocates for continuing the old system, which 
is su pernicious to our prosperity and dishonorable to those who advo- 


cate and support it. Success atteud your endeavours. 
Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 8 February, 1794. 


Dear Str, — It has turned out much as I expected. There are few 
men who possess sufficient public spirit to relinquish or hazard individ- 
ual interest for general good. British credit still maintains its influ- 
ence, and will continue to do so, especially when aided by the monied 
interest of this country, which will generally be in concert to prevent 
any measure that may eventually affect either. I fear the longer we 
continue under this influence the more powerful it will become and we 
shall be tuging at the oar for the benefit and aggrandisement of the 
British nation, in a state of debasement more dishonorable than when 
we laboured for them as colonists, to which humble station I would 
rather submit than under the character of free and independent tamely 
acquiesce in those measures their convenience and insolent pride shall 
from time to time dictate. It gives me pleasure to hear Genet may, 
tho’ recalled, escape that censure and disgrace generally attending such 
event, altho’ imprudent, I do not wish the Executive to obtain a com- 
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plete triumph. If Oswald gives a genuine account of the vigor and 
united efforts of the French, it is to be hoped they will yet vanquish 
the host of enemies that assault them, and finally establish that form of 
government the people approve. It would be a glorious and sweet re- 
venge would they invade England with a strong force. The temper of 
the common people there seems to have in great degree changed in the 
course of the last year, and in many places appears ripe for mischief. 
They deserve from the French every evil they can bring upon them, 
for from them the French have experienced the most invidious and 


cruel treatment. 
Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 4 March, 1794. 


Dear Sir, — It is with real pleasure I learn there is a probability of 
a favourable issue to the consultations in Boston to the commercial 
propositions. If Mr. Pinckney’s communications are promulgated, the 
people of that city in general felt a degree of resentment to the unjust 
and unprecedented conduct of the British nation towards us, the knowl- 
edge that we have nothing to hope or expect from them in future but a 
continuation of the like treatment, cannot fail to excite in them just re- 
sentment and the adoption of such measures as are calculated to 
counteract the unwarrantable policy of the British nation. Their 
present policy and views, so far as they can be seen through, appear 
to me to be replete with danger to the future freedom of commerce 
and navigation. For what is it they may not attempt, if not accomplish, 
(stimulated by pride and avarice) when they shall possess all the great 
maritime ports of France near their coast, the French West India 
islands, and those places in the East Indies belonging to France, and 
having, as they have generally had, until the increased navy of France 
held them in check, so great a superiority at sea. From experience 
we know the British nation disposed to dictate what shall be law on the 
water, and to make that trade contraband and neutral property liable 
to seizure and condemnation which the law of nations does not justify. 
And why? because she has power, and having power may enforce 
obedience and submission to her will. Thus the strong, who are regard- 
less of law kick and buffet the weak, and if they complain, or speak 
big or saucily, are kicked and cuffed again, until they tamely submit 
to the insolent and overbearing hand of oppression. If I am to be the 
drudge of another let me have the consolation to know that I have not 
tamely or voluntarily submitted to that slavish condition, but am re- 
duced to it by force, not consent. The cordial reception of the new 
minister from France and the apparent affection manifested for his 
nation so contrary to what was exhibited throigh the course of Genet’s 
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ministry, may be well ascribed to the readiness with which the conven- 
tion gratified the desire of the Executive here, and to the different 
conduct and deportment of Fauchet on his arrival, and presenting 
his credentials to the Executive; but I hold it next to impossible 
that he can be duped, possessing the abilities he is said to possess, by 
the mere ceremony of what they call court parade. The inveteracy 
which at present exists between France and Britain, like oil and water, 
may for a moment appear to mix, but will soon separate. Our Execu- 
tive, indeed, seeing how much the people of America in general are 
attached to the French revolution, and how loudly on many occasions, 


they complain of the British injury and injustice, may have seriously 


resolved to pursue a more friendly course to France, than it is sup- ° 
posed they have done for some time past, especially as Mr, Pinckney’s 
communications will not authorize a different conduct or an adherence 
to British policy. Should Gallatin lose his seat, it will I think be a 
public misfortune, not only as I take him to be a staunch republican, 
but a man of respectable character and abilities. 

Jos: Jones. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 16 Novem. 1794. 

. . « Mr. Jay’s representation was not in the stile of firm demand for 
compensation for injuries done to our citizens, but rather supplicating 
the benevolence of his Britannic Majesty for relief. What his powers 
or instructions were I kuow not, but if they were such as to justify the 
language of his representation, they merit contempt rather than ap- 
plause. Grenville’s answer is a palpable evasion of justice, or rather a 
dishonourable denial of it. ‘The injuries have been done under the au- 
thority of the nation, the nation therefore should redress them. Can 
Americans expect justice from the Courts while the acts of the King in 
Council are the rule of decision? After the courts have decided should 
there be occasion for the interference of the government. Then it may 
be proper to appoint Commissioners, who in concert with American 
Commissioners are to discuss the measures und principles ou which the 
business is to be finally settled, very civil and satisfactory indeed. Who 
is to supply the Chief Justice’s place in the courts in the meantime, for 
I think it will require some years to get through the work, or is Mr. 
Jay to continue our Envoy with the emoluments of that office super- 
added to those of Chief Justice, in which character he does nothing to 
intitle him to payment. I hope the Republican interest in the Legisla- 
ture will be strengthened from the north, as it is in danger of losing 
support from the south by a late election, or at least of gaining nothing 
from that quarter. Wise is chosen speaker. Harvie got only 19 votes 
for the chair. Who is to be the senator or senators (for they say 
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Taylor will certainly resign) is very uncertain. There are many spoken 
of, Tazewell, C. Lee, Corbin, Harvie, Dawson, W. Nicholas, also your- 
self and Giles. Some say Henry is willing to serve as Gov! Should 
the fact be ascertained, he will be elected. Otherwise the contest 
will I expect Brooke and Wood. The first will probably 
succeed. ... 

Jos: JONES. 


FreperIcKsBurG, 19 Novm. 1794. 
Dear Sir, —I have your favors of the 12" and 14" of the month 
with the papers inclosed. It is somewhat strange we have no letters, 
public or private, from Monroe, when so many opportunities have offered 
since his arrival, and in particular the corvetté arrived at Baltimore with 
despatches for the minister of France. The Republic appears to pur- 
sue her victories in all quarters, and to bid fair to vanquish the violence 
of party at home, the removal from the Com: of safety of those mem- 
bers who appeared to be contending for controul may establish unanimity 
and moderation in their councils. If it shall not abate the enthusiasm 
of the people for liberty, and cool the ardor of the armies, the policy 
they profess to adopt in the interior cannot fail to produce happy effects. 
The head ¢mportant in Bache’s paper does not open to my view any 
well founded hope or prospect of a speedy or successful issue of Mr. 
Jay’s negotiations. The Pennsylvania, or at least the Philadelphia elec- 
tion seems to have run in favor of the Republican party. I lament that 
Ames has outvoted Jarvis. Wheat here is 6/ and 6/3. The mer- 
chants say they have lately suffered much by some shipments to Balti- 
more in consequence of the wheat’s heating in the vessel. The quality 
of wheat is generally bad and slovenly managed. The promptness of 
the militia in turning out to support the laws will I hope be a stumbling 
block to the advocates for a standing army... . 
Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 26 Decem. 1794. 

. . . The attempt to stigmatise and to draw from the two houses a 
censure on the [Republican] Societies has been very generally con- 
demned, and justly; for surely nothing can be more unworthy the 
respective branches of the legislature than to blindly pass a censure on 
individuals or societies. If they had transgressed the laws in any man- 
ner, they should have been accused and legally punished. The Balti- 
more Society has taken the matter up with temper and firmness, and it 
will I think be difficult for those who have been so forward to censure 
to justify their conduct to the people at large. I had requested infor- 
mation whether it was expected Mr. Hamilton would retire, and whether 
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it was known what was the cause of his disgust. It is reported that 
Pinckney is to go to Madrid; if so, I suppose H. looks to London. I 
am this moment by a Gentleman just come in informed that H. told 
H. Lee in the western counties while they were lately there on the 
expedition, that he meant to retire and go to the Bar, where he could 
make his 2000 p! annum; whereas since in office he had spent what he 
had before, about 3000/, except a lot and house, and that if he was now 
to die, his family must depend on the G. Father for support. This 
account differs widely from common report. I understand there are 
speculations made on the pay of subalterns and soldiers; that these 


thoughtless, extravagant people sell to some annex in to (?) and of the 


army, their monthly pay for a small sum advanced in the commence- 
ment of the month. It is hardly possible I believe to prevent such 
practices. I see meetings called, in several places, of the R. societies. 
The result will no doubt be a publication of something in justification 
of their general conduct and in reprobation of the attempt to censure 
them. These cannot fail to be sensibly felt by the P. who has certainly 
very improperly introduced the subject to the Legislature. . 

Jos: JONES. 


1795. 

Dear Sir, — On my arrival on the 28", I received your favor of 
the 18 and 22°, and last evening that of the 25% ult®, and thank you 
very kindly for the communications they contain. I wish you may 
take the question on the app: for the British treaty as soon as you ex- 
pect, as I am apprehensive the delay will prove dangerous, and greatly 
diminish the respectable number of that former majority, if not reverse 
the vote. The proceedings of the Philadelphia merchants have been 
circulated for similar meetings through all the towns, and great exer- 
tions are made every where to obtain petitions with numerous signers. 
They have been much opposed at the meetings in the towns here, and 
counter petitions circulated for signature. Many yield to the applica- 
tions on the part of those friendly to the treaty merely.from an acqui- 
escence in the act of the Executive, rather than hazard the consequences 
of rejecting the treaty which they are fearful, and are taught to believe, 
will produce war. It is really wonderful to hear the observations of 
some persons, those particularly attached to the president either from 
having served under and acted with him in the field, or unwilling or 
unable to comprehend the purport and tendency of the treaty follow 
implicitly the decision of the Executive magistrate from a respect for 
his former services and established character. I am really astonished 
at the sentiments now maintained by the friends of the present adminis- 
tration, so contrary to the principles of republicanism and the rights of 
the people, that had I not lived and been acquainted with the sentiments 
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and opinions that regulated our conduct in the course of the late Revolu- 
tion, I could not believe such sentiments had ever existed. I have heard 
that lately in the country of K. Wm. some persons so wholly devoted to 
the influence of a certain person talked of addressing him to persevere 
in his determination of carrying the treaty into effect, and that they and 
the people of that class would support him in it. Such declarations 
shew (if such were made) to what lengths some creatures of the govern- 
ment are disposed to go. Altho’ there are those heretofore unfriendly 
to the treaty who in the present stage of the business are unwilling to 
acquiesce in its operation they would by no means censure or oppose 
the conduct of their representatives should that body disapprove the 
treaty conceiving it not only to be the right of the house to think and 
act for itself in a contest with another Department of the government, 
but that the representative body can have no object in contemplation 
other than the future welfare and happiness of the people. . . . 

Jos: JONES. 


1795. 

Dear Sir, —I have been delayed in setting out for Loudon longer 
than I expected. I move on to-morrow but not the route I intended, 
as the person I wished to see has left home and not yet returned. The 
cause of his departure is matter of conjecture. Mr. Patten, lately from 
Philadelphia, and Picket of Richmond, say it is generally believed that 
the President approves of what has been done by the Senate respecting 
the treaty, and is taking measures for further discussion of the part ob- 
jected to. Mr. Patten further says he understood a vessel was ready 
to carry despatches when he left the city, and it was supposed she 
waited the arrival of the P. Patten met the P. on the road. Picket says 
people in general, as he passed along, appeared to be satisfied with the 
treaty, and I am told Patten expressed similar sentiments. These ac- 
counts do not accord with the newspaper communications. You will see 
Fauchet and his important papers narrowly escaped being seized and 
taken by a British ship of war within, it is said, our territory. More 
business for Randolph. There appears to be two plausible publications 
in favour of the treaty; the one stiled a vindication of the treaty said to 
be N. Webster, the other, under the signature Camillus, supposed to be 
Mr. Hamilton. I have seen some of the numbers which exhibit more 
ingenuity than others I have met with on the same side. A writer 
under the signature Juricola, addressed to the President seems in the 
number I have seen (IV) to be an answer to some positions of Camil- 
lus, but is stiled “an examination of the pending treaty with G. B.” 
The position of Camillus that the negros taken away were “ booty ” of 
war, which is very well answered by Juricola. I expected we should 
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soon see some of their generals advancing, but it is hoped we shall, 
according to the old saying, give them as good as they send. We have 
a fine field open for it, and the enemy should not be allowed to keep 


aaa Jos: JONES. 


10 February, 1795. 
Dear Str, — Mr. Brent has lately published a small pamphlet in 
answer to Mr. Lee’s address to the people of the District. This, as 
well as the one you sent me are ample expositions of Lee’s conduct in 
Congress, and will prove satisfactory to those who will be at the trouble 


to read and are capable of judging of them. The bulk of the people. 


are not so, and will not examine them. Had Mr. Brent in his letter to 
the people confined himself to some striking objections to his antago- 
nist’s conduct and which from their nature were most likely to reach 
their feelings, and have avoided so lengthy a discussion, it would have 
been more generally read by them and better understood, in that respect 
and that only Lee’s will have the most influence among the people, at 
least I fear so, as it is comparatively short and soon read over. I am 
willing to suppose, tho’ I lament the event, that Monroe had written his 
friends by the advice boat that was taken, as an apology for the tardi- 
ness of his communications of which I think we have some reason to 
complain. The period of the session approaching, I presume you have 
decided your course for the interval and where you mean to spend the 
summer. Wolcott, I see, succeeds Hamilton. The trading part in 
particular and others in general appear much pleased to hear Jay has 
concluded his embassy so favorably as represented by private communi- 
cations. You no doubt have, or will soon have, the official information. 
There appears little hope of peace from the last accounts, which seem 
to contradict our preceding intelligence. 

Jos: JONEs. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 21** March, 17965. 


Dear Str, — I returned last evening from Loudoun where I had been 
two weeks getting the land surveyed and fixing some hands on a small 
part of it, or your favors of the 2¢ and 4" should have been sooner noticed. 
My absence prevented my attending to your letter to J. Willis, but no 
inconvenience has resulted from it. The story you mention had been 
circulated, and some had asked me if I thought it true, or had received 
any intimation of the sort from you; and generally I answered I had 
no doubt of your willingness to serve as I was satisfied if you meditated 
retirement and had decided on it, you would have communicated your 
intention to me as well as others. In Fred* and Berkeley Rutherford 
outvoted Morgan about 450. In Loudoun, Fairfax and Prince W™, 
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Brent has ousted Lee by a large majority. It is somewhat extraor- 
dinary that Monroe’s letters should be published to serve electioneering 
purposes which I should suppose could not be done but by the permis- 
sion of the P torS y of State. With respect to him it is an 
uncandid and ungenerous perversion of his intention and sentiments. . 


Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 22 March, 1795. 

. ++ When are the Senate to meet to consider the treaty? I should 
suppose they would be called sooner than June. Is it in a state of 
perspiration, or when it transpires will it be free from a sweat? Has 
no part of it yet leaked out ? 

A head to be added to that in the Aurora of the 3° ins'. 


In Loudoun district, Virginians bent 
the ship of State to free 

from dangerous steerage, took in Brent 
and turned out pilot Lee. 


It was said Lee was so much mortified he either was or feigned to be 
unwell, and went to his bed sooner than usual. Seriously, I think the 
change, independent of political principles, a sentiment of the men, 
favourable to the public welfare ; for of most young men you will meet 
with few possess[ing] equal abilities or a better heart. The other 
gentleman’s character was, I think, good... . 

Jos: Jones. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 29t» October, 1795. 

Dear Sir, — Circumstances will not allow of my visiting Albemarle 
before I return from the General Court where I must be on the 9" or 
10" next month. I wished much to see you before I went to Rich- 
mond to know your sentiments, whether any and what course should 
be taken by the Legislature respecting the present situation of our 
affairs. With great propriety may the Legislature instruct their Sena- 
tors. I see no impropriety in their declaring their opinions generally 
of the late treaty, confining themselves to truly exceptionable parts. 
With equal propriety may they propose an amendment in the Constitu- 
tion to prevent a similar inconvenience in future. To have had conver- 
sation with you on these and other matters would have given me much 
satisfaction, but I fear I shall not enjoy that gratification unless you 
shall find convenient to take this place in your way towards the last of 
next week, or shall postpone your setting out until my return from Rich- 
mond. I Jong to see what R.[andolph] will disclose tous. If he shall 
be believed and will let out some of the cabinet secrets in his justifica- 
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tion, the disclosure may be useful and explain the mystery which at 
present envelops the transaction. I fear he will be disgraced. I have 
uo letter from Monroe since the 24 July. As our Assembly will soon 
convene I wish them to make the business of the treaty the first impor- 
tant object of consideration and express with manly firmness their opin- 
ion of the exceptionable parts of it, I mean such as are clear and solid 
objections, that a proper tone may be given similar meetings. Have 
you thought of this matter or thrown anything on paper? It would be 
well to do it, so as that your name or concern in it be unknown, otherwise 
it would be better to avoid interference. The writers in opposition are 
too violent in their attacks on the P. Such licentious charges will injure 


rather than promote the Republican interest. . . . 
Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 224 Novm. 1795. 


Dear Sir, —I came up in the stage from Richmond on Thursday, 
having the evening before travelled to the oaks to avoid getting up in 
the night. I left the house at two on Wednesday when they were de- 
bating a proposition calculated to approve the conduct of their Senators 
in opposing the treaty. The motion was made on Tuesday by Mr. 
Page and supported by Mr. Eggleston. Marshall objected in a long 
speech tending to shew the impropriety of the motion which tho’ it 
avoided or meant to avoid a fair discussion of the treaty, indirectly in- 
volved in it a reprobation of that instrument. He hoped they would 
have come forward fairly to the discussion and bring the question before 
the house on its results. C. Lee of the same side, but on somewhat 
different ground, assefting they had nothing to do with it; the limits 
of the general and State legislatures were marked, were separate and 
distinct, and ought not to encroach on each other. It belonged to the 
constituted authorities of the general government to act; over that au- 
thority they had no controul or right of censure. He concluded by 
moving an amendment to the effect I have mentioned. This was 
seconded, but no discussion of it excepting some remarks from Eggle- 
stone, reprobating the sentiments it contained. Mayo after some ob- 
servations conveying his doubts moved that the motion and amendment 
should be committed to a Com : of the whole House that a fair and full 
discussion might take place. G. Taylor seconded this motion, declaring 
that although he was opposed to the treaty, his mind was open to con- 
viction and wishing not to preclude the fullest and fairest discussion of 
the subject he willingly concurred in the motion for commitment, and 
feared not the consequences of the strictest examination which, he said, 
would he thought rather increase than diminish the numbers in opposi- 
tion. It was with the amendment committed. Before they went into 
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a Com: the next morning, King from Hampton arose and expressed his 
dislike of the motion which, he said, involved in it a censure of the con- 
duct of the President, that thinking as he did and believing the P. in- 
capable of acting against the true interest of his country he would never 
concur in a vote that implicated his conduct or character, and concluded 
by moving to postpone the consideration of the motion unto the first 
Monday in March next. This motion being secouded and some few ob- 
servations made was put, and a division called for. The numbers were 
not known, as there was no counting. They appeared to be about 40, 
perhaps more, who came out in favor of postponing ; at least 150 were 
then in the House. ‘This satisfied me how the matter would be finally 
settled. ‘They went into a com: and C. Lee proposed an amendment 
to the amendment, or in other words a substitute less objectionable than 
the first amendment proposed varying the idea in this, that altho’ the 
people of right might deliver their opinions to their representatives, it 
was on that occasion inexpedient and improper. Egglestone made 
some remarks pointed and proper. Lee went into a long and elaborate 
support of the amendment. Marshall was on that ground silent, as 
well as on the motion for postponement, and voted against the post- 
ponement — the reason, I suppose, his having challenged and pro- 
posed a full discussion. Taylor then went into a full investigation 
of the treaty, and commenced with stating objections to its con- 
stitutionality, upon which point I left him in debate, time requiring 
my leaving town. They continued the discussion until Friday night, 
before the question was taken on the original motion when there 
were, as Dawson wrote me a few lines by the mail, 100 for [torn] 
motion, Col. Jno. Taliaferro came to town [form] who saw in the 
stage Mr. F. Brooke yesterday who told him \the question was de- 
cided the evening before in manner I have mentioned. Dawson wrote 
only three lines to inform me the issue, and said he would be more 
particular the next mail. Marshall, it seems, was very able with 
respect to the constitutionality of the treaty, less on other points. He 
took up on Wednesday and Thursday more than three hours. McCray 
answered Marshall, and I am told very well. I shall wait for Dawson’s 


letter on Tuesday. . . . , 
OS: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 21*t Decem. 1795. 


. . » I was apprehensive from the vote of the House changing their 
Speaker, the majority of that body would pursue a different course re- 
specting the treaty than that which your letter intimates. Nothing will 
more conduce to impress the public mind with an opinion of the justice 
and propriety of the conduct of the Legislature on that important ques- 
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tion than a cool and dispassionate investigation of the subject. I find it 
has been a point contended for among the friends of administration to 
obtain a declaration from our public bodies of an undiminished con- 
fidence in the P. Such a declaration may convey the sentiments of 
those who advocate it, but will not those of the people at large; for 
although there are many who would not concur in any act to censure 
the P’s conduct, they are equally averse to a direct act of approbation. 
Fair and temperate discussion will establish truth and blame, if there 
shall be good ground for it, will follow of course, altho’ no direct 
censure points it out... . 

Jos: JONES. 


[1796 or 1797]. 

Dear Sir, — Being longer detained in Albemarle than I expected, 

I did not arrive here until the last eveuing, when I received your letters 

of the 24 and 5™ and of the 13% I will attend to what you recommend 

respecting the republication of observations under the signature Citizen. 

Two numbers have only appeared that have come to my knowledge, 

and these in papers of the first week of the month. The lapse of time 

since the publication of the 2‘ No. induces a suspicion the writer has 

abandoned his design but if pursued, such long intervals between the 
periods of their appearance will lessen their effect... . 

Jos. JONES. 


[1796.] 
Dear Sir, — Yours of the 11" by this day’s mail I have received, 
with the papers inclosed. I find nothing new from Europe. Mifflin 
has very fully stated to the Legislature the ground of his conduct re- 
specting the choice of electors, and will no doubt meet the public appro- 
bation. It is to be hoped an investigation of the business will take 
place if there shall be reason to think any unfairness has been practised 
that the truth may come out and the public censure fall on those who 
are to blame if such there are. As yet there appears to be great un- 
certainty who will be the President. The probability is that if Ver- 
mont has no choice that J. will have the majority necessary to his 
appointment. If the votes of that State shall be admitted I fear his 
antagonist will prevail, I still hope it will devolve on the Representa- 
tives, where we are taught to believe a suff. number of the States will 
be in his favor. The P. in his speech seems to think the honor of the 
nation wounded by Adet’s free censures. ‘There appears to be some 
gaul in the composition, but it is thought by the friends of that Republic 
to contain plain truths however roughly exhibited. What with the 
gloomy prospect presented by the present posture of French affairs 
as it respects America; the diminution of the British (?) markets in 
20 
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Europe and their pouring in upon us their manufactures, together with 
the real scarcity of money, and the hazard of our exports finding a con- 
venient market, it will be fortunate if great failures do not happen 
among us. Already it is said some have happened in Baltimore, and 
similar evils expected in every quarter of the union. The great sur- 
plus of goods beyond the necessary demand must lie in the hands of the 
merchants. ‘They must pay or abide the consequence and poor Amer- 
ica become the D for those manufactures Britain could not vend 
elsewhere. .. « 

Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 4" February, 1796. 

. . » Weare looking towards your House for something about the 
treaty, but fear you are not strong enough to make head against it. If 
the disagreeable pill must be swallowed we must digest and work it 
off as well as we can, and with as little injury to the system as may 
be ; but hope something may be done to prevent the administering such 
unwholesome doses in future. Randolph’s pamphlets except a few 
scattering ones have not yet reached us. I have had an opportunity 
of a cursory perusal of one, and think it cannot fail to make an 
impression. . . . 

Jos: JONEs. 


FrepfrickssurG, 17 February, 1796. 


Dear Str, —I was not only astonished but concerned to see in what 
manner the resolutions of the Virginia Assembly was treated by the 
Mass. Legislature, as well as some others, but by others with more 
decency. These are strange and unaccountable things to me, but I 
suppose are well warranted in the opinion of others better informed. 
I had supposed there was nothing unconstitutional in a state legislature 
speaking its opinion of any public measure through the proper organ 
to the general government, or that there was any improper interference 
in proposing to the States objects of amendment for their consideration. 
Time no doubt has produced some change respecting the operation of 
the treaty in the minds of some, but cannot alter the instrument itself, 
which must sink or swim by its own weight. I fear your attempts to 
do what is right will be frustrated as appearances are all so unfavourable 
and the resentment against Virginia so manifest. Even the answer of 
the P. on presenting the flag has had its weight with many who 
doubted his attachment to France. The warmth of sentiment ex- 
pressed on that occasion was well calculated to make impressions with 
those who do not examine conduct and facts. We should examine 
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what is done, not what is said. Genet’s offence with some men was 
impudence. The best man that ever lived possessing the influence of 
the P., is a dangerous man; the more so if guided in any of his meas- 
ures by others who may not be so virtuous. God grant we may never 
have cause to say “‘ curse on his virtues; they have undone his country.” 
Let me hear how Marshall and Campbell are reputed as able counsel, 
contracted with the senatorial (?) champions. . . . 

Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 25 March, 1796. 


Dear Str,— ... Mr. Livingston’s motion (tho’ nothing more’ 
than usual and common and in the communication of the treaty to the 
House to be expected) has drawn into discussion a very important ques- 
tion: whether the treaty making power is paramount [to] the Legisla- 
ture, for to that it goes ; and, if that is our situation, our representatives 
had better return home and take care of their farms, for they can 
be of little or no use to their constituents in Congress. I always 
feared the consequences of general expressions and undefined powers 
in the Executive and judiciary branches, which might by construction 
be made the cloak to cover bad and dangerous designs, knowing 
too that even the best men ia office are but too apt to hold fast all 
they are generally allowed to have but to grapple as much more as 
they can cleverly get into their clutches. ‘The Governors or powers 
appointed to execute the government too generally think the govern- 
ment and people have separate interests, and instead of making 
efforts to preserve the rights of the people are almost always aiming 
at encroachments and if the people oppose or complain of these at- 
tempts, the officers of government with insolence bawl out they want 
to break down or destroy the government, to pull down the house 
they have taken the pains and trouble to erect. They might as well 
say the people are all run mad and calling for knives to cut their own 
throats. Let governors stretch neither laws or constitution, and the 
people will honor and caress them. As far as I have seen the de- 
bates, the gentlemen who have supported the motion and opposed the 
unlimited power of the executive in making treaties, have greatly the 
advantage of the argument and cannot, I think, fail to obtain a 
large majority. Still I do not conclude as a necessary consequence 
that an equal majority will appear in opposition to carrying the treaty 
into effect, altho’ much may be inferred from the decision of Living- 
ston’s motion, 

Jos: JONES. 
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FREDERICKSBURG, 26¢" April, 1796. 

Dear Sir, — Having a few days to spare between the courts of 
K. and Q. and Williamsburg, I have (by way of a short cut) taken 
Fredericksburg in the way. On my arrival here, I received your let- 
ters of the 25" and 30" March, with the papers inclosed. I was satisfied 
the President meant to comply with the request of the House by his 
answer to the Committee. I had supposed until then he would not 
refuse the papers. Altho’ when he had taken his ground, he is firm in 
maintaining it, yet I conceived he would be very unwilling to hazard a 
breach with the House of Representatives. I fear he receives bad 
council, or he imagined his popularity too firmly established to be 
shaken even in a contest with the representatives on constitutional 
grounds. He should not have remarked on the discussion in the House, 
or declared his opinion what was the meaning of the Convention. With 
equal propriety might you and every other member of the Convention 
do the same, and be governed in your conduct by the opinion you then 
espoused, and not by the language of the instrument on a fair construc- 
tion of its meaning. To avoid this misconduct, legislative and judiciary 
have been separated. I find the plan of petitioning by the merchants is 
adopted and in progress through the States. I they shall in general 
breathe the sentiments of that of Philadelphia, their effort will rather 
inflame than moderate the passions. I qm told there has been a meet- 
ing here. You have a difficult and embarrassing business to go through, 
which I hope will be prosecuted with temper and proper firmness for 


the credit of our country as well as the permanent advantage of the 


people. ... Jos: JONEs. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 23 November, 1796. 

Dear Sir, — In expectation this will find you in Philadelphia where 
the best information can be obtained respecting the returns of electors 
for the several States, and from whence a well-grounded conclusion may 
be formed, I wish to hear what hopes you have of the ultimate decision. 
From the last account we have of the Pennsylvania elections, (Fayette, 
Green, and Westmoreland returns not in) I think the republican ticket 
will be carried in that State, and upon the success of which, I have 
supposed, would in great measure depend Mr. J’s. election. Have you 
heard from Monroe, or is there any account whether he may be expected 
in shortly or when he may be expected. A very fulsome resolution for 
an address to the President was introduced into the House of Delegates 
while I was in town, which produced a warm debate and issued finally 
ina commitment. The parties at length compromised and reported a 
resolution the basis of an address sufficiently complimentary, but much 
less so than the first proposition. You will see Brooke is appointed 
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attorney general, and you were proposed by Taylor to succeed him, if 
willing to serve; for which purpose he informed him he had written to 
you. asked me if I thought from any thing I had heard you say you 
were determined to retire ; my answer was that I had heard you speak 
of it, but not conclusively, but that I presumed if you did retire, it wld 
be inconvenient to accept the office of Governor. In short if J n 
should be elected, you must aid him with your efforts, and so I think 
must every other good and able Republican for the purpose of bringing 
into practice republican principles and measures; for be assured the 
other class will strain every nerve to embarrass and perplex his ad- 
ministration. .. . 

Powel and Eyre of the Eastern shore are the doubtful votes here: 
When I left Richmond there was some doubt of Eyre’s election. 


Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 9 Decem, 1796. 


Dear Sir, —I have yours of the first of this month; was absent 
when it arrived, or should have answered it the last part. ‘That of 
the 5" I have just received. From both I collect it is very uncertain 
who will be the President. I have long apprehended the consequences 
which now appear probable, that in the struggle between the principal 
candidates and the friends of each voting for Pinckney or generally, so 
as V. P. he would get a greater number of votes than either of the 
others. For some time too it has been intimated that the object of H. 
and J. was to get him elected. Under this impression it was intended 
our electors when I left Richmond should be well-informed of the hazard 
of voting for P. and be induced to turn their attention to some other 
person. Although I have the paper mentioning that 20 had voted for 
Jefferson and 1 for Adams, I am without information how the votes were 
fora V. P. I am told they were more divided, but no doubt you will 
by this, if not the last mail, be truly informed from Richmond. Should 
Pinckney get in, it is to be hoped he will pursue such courses as a fair 
construction of the Constitution will justify, and stamp his administra- 
tion with the character of Republican. But my fear has been, and I 
confess still is, that this gentleman will be disposed to take council from 
those men who have had too much influence hitherto in our councils, 
and will practice every artifice and strategem to continue it. Mr. P. 
may possess talents sufficient to enable him to think for himself, and 
firmness to act accordingly. From J. & A. this might be expected, and 
it is of great importance that we should have a president at this crisis 
well acquainted with the law of nations and particular states, with Euro- 
pean politics, and the politicks and true policy [of] our own country, to 
enable him to act for himself and for ourselves independent and free 
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from the danger of being mislead by artful and designing men. I also 
fear Mr. P. so lately residing at the Court L—d—n, will have impres- 
sions too favorable to that nation. Brooke has taken his station I ex- 
pect in the law. . . . ‘The merchant class are alarmed with Mr. Adet’s 
complaints. Others think they can’t be blamed to act by us as G. B. 


does during the war. 
” Jos: JONES. 


. I should suppose the French would be reconciled if the new 
administration should by a commercial treaty place France on the same 
footing as we have G. B. This I should be disposed to do for the same 
period of the British treaty, and thereafter with each such terms as 
time and experience shall point out to be most beneficial. At present 
from the newspaper accounts the French in the West Indies are much 
more reprehensible in their conduct than the British, so that between 
the two powers our trade is on a hopeful, or rather a hopeless condition. 
How would the traders relish an embargo on all vessels to French or 
British ports, clearing ouly those for neutral ports. They might indeed 
under such a regulation as I suppose many would do, clear out for one 
port and go to another, notwithstanding the danger of such practice. It 
would seem there is more ground to hope for peace by the last accounts 


than before... . ——_— 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, 8 December, 1797 [1796.]. 

Dear Sir, —I received the other day yours of the 16" ult. inclosing 
a part of Paine’s letter to the President (from 41 to 64), the appendix 
and the first number of Mr. Pelham, which as a specimen of the writer’s 
design, and liberality of sentiment, does not exhibit him in a very favour- 
able point of view. This man is not for a total but partial disorgani- 
zation, and as he belongs to or speaks from Connecticut will not I 
expect be stigmatized with the common epithet of disorganizer, but had 
he blown the trumpet in the South, he would certainly have been placed 
in that predicament. He does not degrade us to the servile office of 
toad eaters, but exalts us to the honourable station of cannibals, or at 
least insinuates we have a strong propensity to man’s flesh, and will I 
expect be found the best reason he can assign for a separation from the 
southern people. I wish to see the other part of the pamphlet of 
Paine’s addressed to the P: and fear as the last part has come first, 
the other has miscarried. If Mr. Jefferson gets it, as he tells me he 
expects to do, I may while here get the perusal. I see by the papers 
the probability of A’s being the P: but yet nothing satisfactory who will 


be the V. P. I shall continue here some weeks. .. . 
Jos: JONES. 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, 29" January, 1797. 

Dear Sir, — After my return from Loudoun I came to this place, 
where I last post received your several favours to the 13 I shall con- 
tinue here until the 10 or 12" next month, when I shall return to 
Fredericksburg. It seems to be now well ascertained that A. will be 
the P. and J. Vice P. I have fora length of time considered Mr. A. as 
a friend to the British nation and government. Whether he still holds 
his prejudices for that monarchy I know not, but if they hang loosely 
about him he may be induced to through them off and assume the re- 
publican garb, the true constitutional dress, and the manufacture of his 
native soil. He has a fair opportunity by a new and sound policy to 
establish his popularity and do much good. If he shall determine and 
persevere in his determination to be of no party, neither French or 
English, southern or eastern, but to preserve an independent character 
and conduct seeking to do good and avoiding to do evil, according to 
his best , adhering to the Constitution as it respects the rights of 
the people and the ditferent branches of the government upon a fair and 
liberal construction of its meaning. Then may he be happy in his ad- 
ministration and contribute to make the people so. Foreign interferences 
should be boldly withstood and rejected as an officious meddling in our 
affairs, for to these I cannot help ascribing principally the height to 
which the violence of party has been carried. Had I the power to 
dictate, I would recall our plenipos and receive none from foreign 
powers (I mean as stationary), conducting our commercial intercourse 
under the superintendance of Consuls placed in such stations as should 
be found necessary ; entering into no new commercial treaties or alter- 
ing or continuing those subsisting unless before their final ratification, 
they be laid before the legislature and approved by them, who best know 
and must be supposed to know the true interest of the various parts 
of the Union than any individual or a few individuals not often the most 
enlightened and frequently guided by the influence of party and local 
consideration. With foreign nations the commercial intercourse should 
be maintained upon principles liberal and reciprocal. Not only the 
chief magistrate but the legislature and the heads of departments should 
pursue this line of conduct, then I think we should find the clashings 
among the States more easily reconciled, and the general good or in- 
terest of the majority adopted and pursued with less complaining and 
more general acquiescence. If Mr. A. is not riveted in his attachment 
to British measures he will abandon them or at least his prejudices, and 
hold a course between the two nations which justice and our true policy 
dictate. In forming his opinions I am in hopes he will listen to the 
sentiments of J. with whom, I am told, he is on good terms, and be- 
tween whom a good understanding should be cultivated, and if possible 
the politicks of the States to which they respectively belong more 
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assimilated and harmonized. Let us break down too if practicable the 
servility of addresses and levees. I cannot read with temper the debas- 
ing sentiments uttered by many in forming the addresses from the 
House, nor reflect without some degree of emotion on the degrading 
method of the Legislature ambling through the streets to the P’s house 
to deliver them. Abolish every ceremony that is not necessary 
for information and the despatch of public business, and which are cal- 
culated to exalt an individual so much above the level of his fellow 
citizens. However I may err in these notions, I do not swerve from 
the truth when I assure that I am &e. 

Jos: JONES. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, 5" February, 1797. 

Dear Sir, — By the last mail from this place I acknowledged the 
receipt of your favors to the 16" last month, among them the first part of 
T. P’s' letter to the President, which had been somewhere delayed, as 
I received the other part sometime before. This week’s mail altho’ 
it arrived on Friday evening (the usual time) has yet furnished neither 
letters or papers as the young man who keeps the P. office went fro.n 
town early the next morning, and does not return until this evening, 
aud in the morning the mail goes off again. Towards the last of the 
week, I shall move towards Fredericksburg, where your future letters 
will find me. I have not seen Mr. Jefferson these two weeks, but 
shall I expect to day, as I iutend there to dinner. I understand he 
speaks of setting out for Philadelphia in 8 or 10 days. His trip will I 
hope contribute to a favourable opening of the new administration, as I 
am told he and A. are on very good terms. Dawson writes me that 
it is said A. has in great measure changed the opinions ascribed to him 
in his book in defence of the American Constitutions, and that many 
assert he will shew himself an independent Republican. I wish this 
may turn out to be the case, for if he still retains the opinions he held 
when he wrote that book, or when the ceremonial of the present gov- 
ernment was established, I fear there will be little change in the 
measures of the Executive. I sent J[efferson] Paine’s letter... . 


Jos: JONES. 


FREDERICKSBURG, 27 March, 1797. 
Dear Sir, — From good information the poll between Dawson and 
Posey was as follows: Spots, Dawson, 204, Posey, 68; Orange, Daw- 
son, 156, Posey, 46; Louisa, Dawson, 195, Posey, 161; Madison, 
I do not recollect the numbers, but about 30 majority for Dawson. 


1 Thomas Paine. 
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Heath and Taylor having declined a poll, Dr. Jones and Ball were the 
only candidates. I have heard only from K. George, where Jones had 
near five for one. The presumption is he will be elected. Nicholas 
& Brent I believe are not opposed. In the room of Moore it is 
probable David Hoomes will be elected against Bowyer and Steele. 
From all accounts Rutherford will be hard pushed if not pushed out. 
I am told it will depend on the Quakers in that quarter... . 


Jos: JONES. 


Lovupovun, 13 February, 1802. 

Dear Sir, —I have returned to Loudoun from Richmond only a 
few days past, where I was during the latter part of the session, and 
while the back members held two meetings to consult on the propriety 
of attempting a division of the State, I understood there were each 
evening between thirty and forty convened at the capitol — Bracken- 
ridge in the chair. Some of them were averse to and opposed the 
measure. The characters who avowed and supported the proposition 
were chiefly of the Federal party. Wilson, Shaffy, and the chairman 
were of the leaders. A third meeting was to be holden at the same 
place the evening after I left town, but which I am told like the others 
terminated without coming to any resolution. These men may have 
their personal views, but I suspect the plan is the project of more de- 
signing men of the party, to lessen the importance and influence of 
this State in the Union. It was whispered, but whether with suffi- 
cient ground for the conjecture I know not, that while P. Washington ' 
was in town a small caucus had been holden at the house of a dis- 
tinguished character in the town. ‘This was mentioned to me the 
day after I left town by a gentleman who left it that morning. I 
heard no such report while I was there.* The bill to repeal the 
judiciary law of the last session of Congress is I find through the 
Senate, and will no doubt pass the other branches of the legislature. 
It will be seen then whether this prop of the constitution as it has 
been called, being removed, the whole must fall to ruin. .. . 


Jos: JONES. 


1 Bushrod Washington (?). 

2 The following extract from an unpublished letter from Monroe to Jefferson, 
dated Richmond, February 12, 1802, refers to this political incident : — 

“In a late letter to Mr. Madison I gave the details of some federal intrigues 
here during the session of our assembly. He will I doubt not communicate these 
toyou. Every day’s experience proves more clearly the difficulty of conciliating 
the federal party. It is wonderful to see how irreconcileable many of its mem- 
bers are. Although none of these people had cause of complaint against me, yet 
it was manifest that many of them would have hewn me to pieces had they had 
it in their power.” 

21 
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Mr. JAMEs F. HUNNEWELL presented a rare view of Boston, 
and said : — 


In 1833 W. J. Bennett, an English artist in watercolors, 
painted, and engraved on copper, two views of Boston. 
Although the lettering states that they were published in 
New York, very few impressions were made, and these were 
colored, probably by the artist’s hand. 

Both plates disappeared, one permanently; the other has 
recently been found and bought by the Club of Odd Vol- 
umes, It measures 27} by 21} inches, and bears a finely 
executed View of Boston from the Navy Yard. One impres- 
sion has been made for each member of the Club, and there 
were two or three trial proofs that it was decided the Presi- 
dent could place at his discretion. One of them he, in the 
name of the Club, gives to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

The artist visited many countries, among them Egypt. He 
was a member of the Royal Society, and his work was favor- 
ably mentioned. About 1816 he came to New York. In this 
country he married and settled. Painting views, he travelled 
South, West, and East, and made the present fine view of the 


North End of Boston as it was seventy years ago. In size and 
fineness of work, probably no other view, to the date, sur- 


passed this one, and it is likely to remain a valuable Boston 
rarity, 


In presenting to the Society a portrait of the late Dr. J. G. 
Palfrey, Mr. Coartes E. Norton, after referring to his work 
as an historian, spoke briefly of his unusual social gifts and 
accomplishments. 

Mr, Norton also gave a copy of a pamphlet issued by the 
“ New York Tribune” in 1881, containing letters descriptive 
of a tour through the Southern States. The writer of the let- 
ters, whose name is not given in the pamphlet, was Mr. J. B. 
Harrison, author of a volume published anonymously in 1880, 
entitled “ Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life and 
other Papers.” His Letters from the South are those of an 
intelligent, well-trained, and sympathetic observer, and possess 
a permanent historic value. Mr. Norton gave some account 
of the remarkable life and character of Mr. Harrison, who is 
now living in Franklin Falls, New Hampshire. 
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Mr. WrtitAM S. APPLETON read the following paper : — 


Heraldry in America. 


Genealogy may, I suppose, be considered a branch of history, 
though there are perhaps many, including our own President, 
who look on it as nothing better than a parasite. I prefer, 
however, to call it a real sound branch. Heraldry, then, we 
may estimate as a twig, especially considering the small num- 
ber of persons in any country whom it concerns in any way. 
Two papers have lately appeared in print on this subject, which 
I wish to put through a short process of comment and criticism.’ 
One by our associate the Rev. Dr. Slafter, called by him “ Re- 
marks on Coat Armor,” was read at our February meeting of 
this year. The other, entitled “ Who may bear a coat-of-arms 
in America,” was printed in the “Spirit of ’76” for October, 


1900, over the signature ** Democrat.” Each of them is partly 
right and partly wrong, as I shall very probably be myself in 
what I am about to say. 

Dr. Slafter’s interesting paper wholly ignores the origin and 
beginnings of Heraldry, as I take them to be generally under- 


stood. In every country of Europe the great Barons, in order 
to make their persons and presence known to their retainers, 
adopted designs or symbols, which were painted on their 
shields or broidered on their surcoats, and fastened to their 
helmets, becoming the coat and the crest. The most impor- 
tant use of these was of course in time of war, and especially 
in the Crusades, where warriors of many nations fought side 
by side. The esquires and gentlemen followed the example 
of their superiors, and near the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the system had reached a point of high but irregular 
development. The various sovereigns at last felt obliged to 
interfere, to prevent the use of similar coats by several per- 
sons, and the heraldic anarchy which was threatened. In 
England the founding of the College of Arms or Heralds was 
the result of such royal interference. But the “ granting of 
coat armor,” which in Dr, Slafter’s paper would seem to be the 
beginning, was in fact the final step. The arms, which ante- 
date all grants, are many, and of course most highly esteemed. 
Families who bear such, though of course recognizing the 
authority of the Sovereign to commission the College of Arms 
or Heralds to make the periodical Visitations of inquiry and 
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record, sometimes complied most unwillingly with the demand 
to show proof of that which they considered to need no proof, 
their right to use the arms which an ancestor had perhaps 
borne in Palestine under Richard the Lion-Heart, and another 
in France under Edward the Black Prince. 

Dr. Slafter makes one statement the meaning of which is ob- 
scure, but to which, whatever its meaning may be, I cannot 
possibly agree. He says: “ There is, however, in New England 
a very small number of persons who may claim the right to 
use coat armor by prescription ; in other words, by immemorial 
use. ‘To validate this claim, it is necessary to prove that the 
claimant’s direct ancestors used the arms in question far back 
in the past, probably before the Herald’s [sie] College was 
established in 1483. This evidence must pass under the 
scrutiny of the Herald’s College, and if to them it is satis- 
factory, the claim is by them ratified and confirmed. But 
without this confirmation such arms are regarded as invalid 
and worthless.” There is, it seems to me, an evident and 
complete inconsistency between the first and last of these sen- 
tences. The words “immemorial use” must of course refer 
to England, and can only apply to such families in this country 
as can prove their connection with their ancestors in the old 
country. The completeness of this proof is the important 
matter. I doubt if the officials of the College of Arms would 
undertake to decide the other question which Dr. Slafter says 
must be submitted to them. Moreover, there can hardly be 
a claim of “immemorial use” which has not long ago been 
decided one way or the other. 

The article in the “ Spirit of ’76” is, as I have said, anony- 
mous, which has of course prevented any reply to it on the 
part of those whom it most directly concerns, though its 
source, if not its actual authorship, is sufficiently certain. I 
shall do nothing more now than try to make a little gentle 
fun of it. It consists principally of a violent attack on the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society in general, on the 
Committee on Heraldry of that Society in particular, and on 
myself in most especial particular. The author answers the 
question, “ Who may bear a coat-of-arms in America?” by 
saying, “ Every one”; and in that I agree with him, only I 
would add the qualifying words, “ who is not restrained by a 
sense of the absurdity of so doing.” But in this country, 
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where there is no authority to regulate their use, arms are 
simply a form of personal ornament, and every one may use 
whatever coat he pleases, the handsomer the better. Mr. 
Brown may decorate his silver with the shield of the Plan- 
tagenets, and Herr Miiller may cover his carriage-panels with 
all the quarterings of the Hohenzollerns. There is, however, 
another question, ‘* Who may assert an inherited right to bear 
a coat-of-arms in America, as for instance by placing them in 
a printed Family History ?” and the answer to this is, ** Very 
few indeed.” 

In 1891 I put in print a little pamphlet of ten pages, 
entitled * Positive Pedigrees and Authorized Arms of New 
England.” I thought it a small but not uninteresting and 
far from worthless contribution to the History of New Eng- 
land, or at least to the twig of that history known as Heraldry; 
and in the short introduction I used what seemed to me very 
modest and carefully restrained words, It was certainly not 
my fault that I was able to put my own paternal ancestor in 
the short list of twenty-nine families to which I have since 
added three. But the anonymous Democrat lashes himself to 
a fury in writing of this list of names. “ The N. E. H. G. 
Society permitted a man to gratify his vanity”; “ This list is 
a libel upon the heraldry of America,” ete., etc. 

The heraldry of America forsooth! That is indeed some- 
thing new. Dr. Slafter has told us somewhat about its possi- 
bilities. There is a note to his paper referring to the arms of 
Hall of New England, of which “ several have been found,” 
one among them being chosen “as a representative illustra- 
tion.” And at the reunion of the Billings family, * A short 
report on the various coats-of-arms — there being four authen- 
tic ones—was made.” We may safely assume that four 
authentic specimens of the work of John Coles were found, 
painted to suit the taste of different members of the Billings 
family. A gentleman of Boston, whose wife has millions, 
uses a crest on his harness and an entirely different one on his 
carriage. Another, whom we will call Donelson, a name to 
which no arms are attributed in Burke’s General Armory, 
makes free use of the arms belonging to the family of Donald- 
son. The authors of some recently printed Genealogies, being 
unwilling to take any one coat as a “ representative illustra- 
tion,” insert in their volumes several coats belonging to differ- 
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ent families of the name as found in the works of Burke or 
Berry. 

The heraldry of America is a terribly inviting, an irresistibly 
tempting subject for writers, especially those who know noth- 
ing about it. Perhaps the most important work on the subject 
is a volume published in 1886 entitled “ America Heraldica.” 
Besides countless woodcuts it contains seventeen illustiative 
plates, on each of which are sixteen shields in colors. It 
would, I presume, be a liberal, a generous estimate to say that 
perhaps four out of each sixteen coats can be shown to be 
rightly borne as of inheritance by the families whose names 
are connected with them. I advise all who enjoy a cheerful 
smile to read Whitmore’s review of this book in the“ Nation” 
for 5 May, 1887. It is hardly safe to say that any particular 
article is the latest contribution to the subject, but probably 
“ The Boston Sunday Journal” of May 5 contains what is 
at present the newest printed word, and very amusing it is, 
Under the heading * Bostonians who are of Royal Descent” 
it shows large cuts of the supposed arms of our President and 
his wife, our junior Vice-President and his wife, and two other 
persons, four of the six cuts having the added splendor of the 
badge of a Baronet. I hesitate to say that the writer of the 
article intended a joke, but it is a fact that not one of 
the six engraved shields which accompany the text shows 
the arms which it ought to contain. The arms should be those 
of Adams, Ogden, Coolidge, Appleton, Paine, and Bush; they 
are really those of MacAdam, Stuart, Fleming, Sullivan, 
De Vere,and Leonard. And this is a specimen of the heraldry 
of America. Shades of Aristophanes, Juvenal, Thackeray, 
and George William Curtis! Would that one of you were 
here to throw on the subject the ridicule which it deserves! 


Mr. ABNER C. GOODELL read the following observations, 
suggested by the letters of Mr. Webster to Judge Story, 
printed in the Proceedings for January. 


The interesting communication by our Treasurer at our 
meeting in January last of correspondence between Judge 
Story and Daniel Webster not only discloses some additional 
evidence, too long concealed, of the indebtedness of the great 
advocate and statesman to his studious contemporary at Salem 
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for the legal learning with which Webster has been credited, 
but adds interest to the picture of the cordial relations between 
the great orator and the close student who had wept to some 
purpose over the quaint and dry paragraphs of Littleton and 
the compressed obscurities of Coke. Story’s early discipline 
of intense and unremitting application enabled him to sur- 
mount every difficulty in the whole range of legal learning ; 
so that, in his prime, the abstruse discussions in the latest law 
report were as readily comprehended by him as the plot of the 
most recent novel,—a branch of literature which he did not 
neglect. Webster did well to appreciate the erudition of this’ 
friend, not much his senior, and better still to cultivate a friend- 
ship by which he could readily avail himself of it. 

Had the occasion permitted, when those letters were read 
here, I should have called attention toa brief sentence in that 
correspondence which illustrates the faculty Webster possessed 
of absorbing or appropriating ideas, and converting or pervert- 
ing them from the intention of the author. I refer to the 
passage in his letter to Story of September 5, 1829: “ While 
the sun shines we need no little twinklers in the skies.” The 
thought intended to be expressed is apparently borrowed 
from Sir Henry Wotton’s lines on his mistress, the Queen of 
Bohemia: — 

“You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light ; 
You common people of the skies, — 
What are you when the moon shall rise? ” 


Webster had in mind this verse, evidently, at Baltimore, 
when, after the nomination of his rival, General Scott, the dis- 
appointed statesman, standing in his bedgown on the balcony 
of his hotel, affected indifference to that mortal blow to his 
ambition by assuring the listening multitude below that when 
the morning sun mounted the skies it would rise “ not more 
joyous and jocund” than he, and then thus apostrophized 
the stars : — 

‘¢ Ye stars that glitter in the skies, 
And gaily dance before my eyes, 
What are ye when the sun shall rise ? ”” 


One would suppose that a scholar who had so long revelled 
in the verses of the Latin poets would have noticed the inapt- 
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ness of the comparison of the stars as competitors with a lumi- 
nary so resplendent as to obscure them entirely, when he could 
recall the words of Horace, ‘* Inter ignes Luna minores,” etc.,} 
in support of Wotton’s idea of the rising moon, whose luminous 
face would afford a contrast to the inferior and scattered light 
of the stars without eclipsing them altogether. The measure 
of Webster’s words, the rhyme, and the form of the apostrophe 
conclusively indicate the source of the leading idea, impressed 
upon his mind probably in his early reading. His habit of 
quoting liberally, or misquoting, would be dangerous to one 
who could not say as authoritatively as he, “ If I cannot find 
a precedent I can make one.” 

It is, perhaps, not forgotten at Cambridge how much trouble 
he gave the scholars there by his “ captatores verborum,” which 
was so keenly criticised by Horace Mann and so skilfully de- 
fended by Professor Felton. Yet it can hardly be said, even 
in that instance, that he was clearly convicted of a solecism. 


Mr. THORNTON K. LoTHROP presented a memoir of the late 
Augustus Lowell for publication in the Proceedings. 

A new volume of the Proceedings — 2d series, Vol. XIV. 
—and a new serial, containing the record of the meetings for 


March, April, and May, were ready for distribution at this 
meeting. 


1 Carminum, Lib. L., Ode XII. 45, often less figuratively rendered, “ Stellas 
inter Luna minores.” 

Webster was not the first thus to substitute the sun for the moon; for the 
same mistake appears in at least four of the earlier posthumous editions of 
Wotton’s verse. And, abstractly, the comparison was not without classical 
authority; for the poet Lucretius, in his tribute to Epicurus, likened him to the 
sun, whose rising extinguished the stars : — 


“Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, & omnes 
Prestinxit stellas exortus uti etherius Sol.” 


De Rerum Natura, Lib. III., 1055, 
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OF 


AUGUSTUS LOWELL. 


BY THORNTON K. LOTHROP. 


THE pioneer of the Lowell family in Massachusetts was Per- 
cival Lowell, who came over from Bristol in 1639 and settled 
in Newbury. His descendants for the next two generations 
seem not to have been conspicuous in public affairs in the 
colony ; but the representative of the family in the third gen- 
eration, the Rev. John Lowell, who was born in 1704, became 
pastor of the third church in Newbury in 1726 and died there 
in 1767, maintained without difficulty during the forty years 
of his clerical life the influence and position which history 
and tradition have assigned to the clergy of New England 
in that century. With him began the line of Lowells who 
for the last one hundred and fifty years have illustrated the 
intelligence, the enterprise, and public spirit of the people 
of Massachusetts, and contributed no little to her credit in 
various ways, both at home and abroad. 

The only son of the Reverend John, who bore his father’s 
name, was bred to the bar and was eminent in his profession, 
holding at different times three judicial offices, those of Judge 
of the United States Court of Appeals, of the District Court 
of the United States for Massachusetts, and of Chief Jus- 
tice in the First Circuit of the Court created by Congress 
in the last year of John Adams’s term as President, and 
abolished in the following year by Jefferson’s first Congress. 
He was also a delegate to the Continental Congress during the 
Revolution. In 1784 he was chosen a member of the Cor- 
poration of Harvard College, and during the one hundred 
and seventeen years that have since elapsed, for sixty-seven 
of them a representative of his family has been one of the 
seven gentlemen who compose the self-perpetuating oligarchy 
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whose legal title is “The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College.” 

The Judge’s oldest son, likewise named John, was a lawyer 
remarkable for his rapid and brilliant success at the bar, and 
for both his early admission to practice and his early retire- 
ment from it; he was called to the bar before he was twenty- 
one and retired at the age of thirty-six ; there were no club 
houses in those days, but it was told me years ago, by one 
of the survivors of that time, that the Merchants’ Insur- 
ance Office, then at the northeasterly corner of Exchange and 
State Streets, served to some extent as a Federalist club, and 
that Mr. John Lowell was to be found there pretty regularly 
every day, talking politics toa company of eager listeners and 
followers. He was an ardent Federalist, a person of an im- 
pulsive and excitable nature, always animated, and at times 
quite heated in conversation. He wrote more or less in the 
newspapers and also some pamphlets on political matters, He 
was a warm partisan, and may be properly called the oracle 
of the Federalists in this State. He belonged to our His- 
torical Society, which from that day to this has always in- 
cluded among its members at least two of the descendants 
of this family. His only son, John Amory Lowell, entered 
neither of the learned professions which the family had 
followed for three generations, but returned to the busi- 
ness career which had been the pursuit of his more remote 
ancestors, 

Augustus Lowell, the second son of John Amory Lowell, 
was born in Boston on the 15th of January, 1830. His 
mother, Elizabeth Putnam, was a daughter of Hon. Samuel 
Putnam, for nearly thirty years one of the Judges of our 
Supreme Judicial Court. He was fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School. A frank, manly, ingenuous, high- 
spirited boy, he was a favorite both with his teachers and 
with his fellow pupils. He graduated from the Latin School 
in 1845, but did not enter college until the following year. 
He was so well fitted that he was not obliged to work hard 
to keep up with his class, and led a pretty easy life during 
his four years at Harvard. At the exhibition in the autumn 
of 1849 he had a part, an Essay on Scandinavian Literature, 
but his name does not appear on the programme of the exer- 
cises at the following Commencement. 
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The year after his graduation he passed with his family 
in Europe, and on his return went into the counting-room 
of Messrs. Bullard & Lee, a firm of which our late associ- 
ate Colonel Henry Lee was the junior member. They were 
leading merchants in the East India trade, and both excel- 
lent men of business; here he remained two years and 
received a valuable part of his business education. During 
this time he had become engaged to a daughter of Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence, who, as is well known, was largely in- 
terested in the development and prosperity of the cotton 
manufactures of New England. On his father’s side Augustus 
Lowell had by right of descent a strong interest in this 
undertaking. Francis C. Lowell, his father’s uncle, was one 
of the founders of the cotton-spinning industry of New Eng- 
land. He built the first mill at Waltham, introducing and 
setting up there a power loom constructed from the scanty 
information he had been able to glean in England and Scot- 
land, and perfected by his own subsequent labors and experi- 
ments. He was the first person who arranged all the processes 
for the conversion of cotton into cloth within the walls of 
the same building, and the city of Lowell was fitly named in 
honor of the man who established the industry that called it 
into existence. His nephew, Mr. John Amory Lowell, the 
father of Augustus, was early engaged in his manufacturing 
enterprises, and continued to be largely interested in these and 
similar industries during the whole of his active business life. 
It was quite natural therefore that Augustus Lowell should 
go, as he did on leaving the counting-room of Bullard & Lee, 
to study the business of making cotton in the mills at Lowell. 
After passing a sufficient time there, he returned to Boston, 
and in the house of J. M. Beebe, Morgan, & Company, became 
familiar with the modes in which the cotton goods that he had 
seen manufactured at Lowell were put upon the market and 
distributed to the smaller dealers and their customers. After 
a year spent in this way he formed a partnership with his 
friend, Franklin H. Story, a nephew of Judge Story, for the 
carrying on of the East India trade. This was terminated by 
the financial crisis of 1857, which was particularly severe upon 
the merchants engaged in the Calcutta trade; but Mr. Lowell 
always said that he and his partner made money, though not so 
much as they could have wished, by their East India business, 
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The manufacturing companies of Massachusetts also suf- 
fered greatly in this crisis, and Mr. Lowell’s father, whose 
business interests and property were substantially all in various 
of these companies, found himself for the time seriously em- 
barrassed and his fortune imperilled. His health was far from 
good ; Augustus went into his father’s office to assist him in 
his affairs, and this office they shared from that time until his 
father’s death. This intimate daily association with his father 
had undoubtedly a great influence upon the son. 

Mr. John Amory Lowell was a man of ability, of strong 
sense, possessing an extensive range of knowledge and infor- 
mation, and varied and widespread interests. He was a per- 
son of positive and decided opinions, and equally positive and 
blunt in the expression of them. He disliked opposition, and 
was rather overbearing than conciliatory to those who differed 
from him; and Augustus, as he sat for more than twenty years 
opposite his father at the samme table, undoubtedly imbibed 
more of the peculiarities of the qualities and defects of 
Mr. John Amory Lowell than he had originally inherited. 
Intellectually this widened his range of interest and of knowl- 
edge. It enlarged his experience and strengthened his busi- 
ness capacity and judgment, and it perhaps tended to convert 
the frankness and directness of his speech, of which we have 
already spoken, into a brusqueness of manner and apparent 
disregard of others which was sometimes criticised in him ; 
but it would be unjust to say this without adding that he had, 
underneath whatever roughness of exterior people sometimes 
found in his speech, an affectionate heart and a kindly nature 
which never forgot a friend or neglected to do an act of kind- 
ness. While he made no show in his charities, he was a lib- 
eral giver, and no case of real distress ever appealed to him 
in vain, 

In 1864 he went abroad and remained in Europe for two 
years on account of his wife’s health. On his return he re- 
sumed his desk in the office with his father, but engaged in no 
active business until 1875, when he became the treasurer of the 
Boott Mills. He was also for a few months in 1877 the treas- 
urer of the Merrimac Company. In 1886 he resigned his 
position in the Boott Mills and never afterwards engaged in 
any active business, apart from the management of property. 
He was connected, however, in various capacities with a large 
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number of corporations, — was for years one of the trustees 
of the Provident Institution for Savings, and from 1898 its 
president; for twenty years a director in the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company, and was president of the 
Boston Gas Light Company; in the management of these 
and other corporations he took an active interest and often 
a decisive part in determining their policy. He belonged to 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
was a Vice-President of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and, as has already been said, a member of our 
Historical Society. 

The only public position ever held by him that had any con- 
nection with politics was during the two years (1857-58) in 
which he was one of the Boston School Committee. 

To the educational and industrial interests of Massachusetts, 
however, he rendered in two ways services of the first impor- 
tance. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
owed its origin tothe public spirit, energy, and foresight of the 
late Professor William B. Rogers, was incorporated in 1861 for 
the purpose of educating both young men and young women 
who intended to devote themselves to industrial pursuits re- 
quiring scientific knowledge, instructing them in the applica- 
tion of the sciences to the useful arts. Mr. Lowell’s father, 
who saw the advantage such a school would be to the 
manufacturing interests of New England, was among the first 
members of this corporation. Augustus Lowell became a mem- 
ber in 1878, when the heavy losses occasioned by the great fire 
of 1872 were most severely felt and contributed to increase 
here the business depression of that period. To these causes 
of financial embarrassment was added in the affairs of the In- 
stitute the resignation of Mr. Rogers, its first president, and 
for some years it seemed doubtful whether the Institute 
would survive the struggle or languish and die. As the coun- 
try began to revive, however, the number of students began 
to increase, and since then the progress of the Institute has 
been steady and rapid. It had become obvious during the 
years of struggle that the governing body of the Institute as 
then organized was clumsy and not fitted to insure an efficient 
administration. Mr. Rogers felt this during his lifetime, and 
suggested the wisdom of selecting a small but efficient execu- 
tive committee who should have the time and ability to give 
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the Institute a real supervision and to aid the president. No 
action was taken upon this suggestion of Mr. Rogers until 
after his death, when in April, 1883, upon Mr. Augustus 
Lowell's recommendation a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter. A month later they made a report pro- 
posing such a scheme of organization as Mr. Rogers had 
suggested. This was then adopted, and has worked satisfac- 
torily ever since. Mr. Lowell was chosen one of the five 
members of the executive committee at its first organization, 
and his service upon it ended only with his death in June, 1900. 

The work of this committee consists practically in the super- 
vision and oversight of the entire field of the labors and inter- 
ests of the Institute of Technology, and includes not only 
everything relating to the work of instruction, but also the man- 
agement of its finances and property, and providing ways and 
means to meet its expenses. In this work in its every aspect 
Mr. Lowell was thoroughly interested, and his interest and 
devotion to it are perhaps best shown by the fact that out of 
two hundred and seventy-seven meetings of this committee, 
from 1883 to 1900, he attended two hundred and forty-seven. 
His business sagacity and experience and his knowledge of 
affairs rendered his advice on all financial matters most valu- 
able, and his interest in the various manufactures and indus- 
tries of Massachusetts made him keenly alive to the importance 
of the aims which the Institute had in view, and gave him 
intelligent and definite views as to the subjects which it was 
most desirable should be taught there, while from lack of funds 
the range of subjects was necessarily limited. The longer his 
connection with the Institute lasted the greater was his in- 
terest in it and his knowledge of everything relating toit. It 
occupied his thoughts very much as he dropped more and more 
out of active business, and when he was ill and in pain he em- 
ployed his mind and partially forgot his sufferings in consid- 
ering the various problems connected with its policy. On its 
twenty-fifth anniversary he delivered an address, giving an ac- 
count of its history and development, of its modes of instruc- 
tion and their adaptation to the developments of modern 
practical science. 

His services were so appreciated by the corporation of the 
Institute that when, in consequence of ill-health, he tendered 
his resignation the year before his death, a letter was sent him 
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signed by all its members, expressing their feeling that they 
could not overrate the value of his services to the Institute; 
that to be deprived of them would be a most serious misfor- 
tune; and their earnest wish that he would assent to their 
taking no further action upon his letter, in the hope that his 
health might be so restored that the executive committee 
might continue to have the benefit of his counsels as one of 
its members, even though he should be unable at all times to 
attend its meetings. Mr. Lowell yielded to this appeal, and 
continued to serve on the corporation and executive committee, 
attending the very last meeting of the corporation only three 
weeks before his death. 

In 1881 he succeeded his father as the trustee of the Lowell 
Institute. This unique charity, founded by John Lowell, Jr., 
a cousin and brother-in-law of John Amory Lowell, began its 
work in December, 1839. By the will of the founder he 
created a trust fund to the amount of one-half his property, 
the income of which not otherwise appropriated was to be 
spent in the maintenance and support of public lectures, to be 
delivered in Boston, upon philosophy, natural history, and the 
arts and sciences, or any of them, as the successive trustees 


should from time to time think expedient for the promotion of 
the moral, intellectual, and physical instruction and education 
of the inhabitants of said city, and in a codicil dated three 
years later he added : — 


“ As the prosperity of my native land, New England, which is 
sterile and unproductive, must depend hereafter, as it has heretofore 
depended, first, on the moral qualities, and secondly, on the intelligence 
and information of its inhabitants, I am desirous of trying to contribute 
towards this second object also, and I wish courses of lectures to be 
established on physics and chemistry with their application to the arts ; 
also on botany, zodlogy, geology, and mineralogy, connected with their 
particular utility to man. After the establishment of this course of 
lectures, should disposable funds remain, the trustee may appoint lec- 
tures on literature and also on any subject that in his opinion the wants 
of the age may demand, and he may abolish those already established, 
replacing them by others he thinks more useful. But he shall not have 
power to abolish or fail to establish those courses of lectures in favor of 
which I have herein expressed a wish or desire that they should be 
established, neither shall he, for the sake of other objects, diminish the 
appropriation originally made in their favor.” 
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In the will of the founder, Mr. John Amory Lowell, the 
father of Augustus, was named as the trustee of the Lowell 
Institute, and a codicil to the will provided that each trustee 
within a week after his accession to his office should appoint 
his own successor, in order that no failure of a regular nomi- 
nation may take place. This appointment is to be made by a 
sealed instrument to be delivered to the trustees of the Boston 
Atheneum, which is to be opened only after the death of 
the trustee who delivered it. The trustee is authorized at any 
time to revoke any such appointment and take back the paper, 
substituting another in its place; but in selecting a successor 
he is to choose, in preference to all others, some male descen- 
dant of Judge John Lowell, if there be one competent to hold 
the office of trustee, and bearing the name of Lowell. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the powers given to the trustee and the 
responsibilities and duties imposed on him are very varied and 
extensive, far beyond those usually intrusted to any one per- 
son in the management of a charity, and perhaps this is the 
reason for the great success in every point of view of Mr. John 
Lowell Jr.’s gift. Its financial affairs have been managed 
with so much skill, wisdom, and discretion that spite of the 
great diminution during the last sixty years in the income of 
invested property, the trustee has been able to continually 
increase the number and variety of his lectures; to engage 
as lecturers the leaders of thought and knowledge in every 
department of science, and the most eminent scholars in his- 
tory and literature, to compensate them liberally for their 
lectures, and to enable them to illustrate these by such exper- 
iments, lantern slides, etc., as they might desire. 

The policy of the Lowell Institute in its management and 
lectures originated with the first trustee, who fully justified 
its founder’s reply, when told that he could find no one to 
carry out his purposes, ** I know the man.” 

During the twenty years in which he occupied the same 
office with his father and was in daily and constant association 
and companionship with him, Augustus became thoroughly 
familiar with his father’s plans for the Lowell Institute, 
and with the methods in which these were to be carried 
out, and when he became the trustee his highest ambition 
was to carry out these plans and to make the work of the 
Institute all that his father desired and intended. Mr. John 
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Amory Lowell had had the advantage, however, of a certain 
familiarity with the natural sciences, and was an excellent 
botanist, while Augustus Lowell had no special interest in 
or knowledge of any of them; but when at the age of fifty- 
one he became trustee of the Lowell Institute, he seems to have 
resolved to make himself at least so familiar with the varied 
subjects which by the will of its founder were to be treated of, 
as to be able to judge of the value of any course of lectures, 
and he carried out this purpose with characteristic zeal and 
determination; he acquired a knowledge of these subjects 
quite remarkable for a man taking up such pursuits so late in 
life. His scientific information and interests were varied and 
extensive, his recognition and appreciation of the leaders of 
scientific thought and discovery quick and clear. His devo- 
tion to his duties as trustee of the Institute and his interest 
in its success were shown by his constant presence at these 
lectures. For years he not infrequently attended every lec- 
ture of some of the courses, and unless he were absent from 
illness or some similar cause, there was never any course some 
portions of which he did not hear. He was so familiar a sight 
to all the habitual followers of the various courses, that if he 
were absent at any lecture, it was perfectly natural for one to 
say, **I wonder why Mr. Lowell was not there.” 

To the intelligent, devoted services of both father and son 
the success of the Lowell lectures bears ample and conspic- 
uous testimony. Since the first lecture in December, 1839, 
there have been given nearly six thousand lectures, upon an 
infinite variety of important subjects and questions, — religious, 
literary, historical, philosophical, and scientific, including all 
the recent discoveries and developments in the various 
branches of natural science ; and these lectures have brought 
hither and been delivered by the leading historians, divines, 
scholars, and philosophers, not only of this country, but of the 
English-speaking, and one might almost say of the whole civ- 
ilized world. In how many of the hundreds of thousands who 
have listened to these lectures they have first awakened a 
thirst for knowledge, it is impossible to say ; but there is one 
instance, that of the late distinguished chemist, Professor 
Josiah P. Cooke of Harvard University, where we have the 
professor’s own word for the statement that at these lectures 
he received his first taste of real knowledge, that this taste 
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awakened an appetite which was never afterwards satisfied, 
and that in repeating, by his father’s indulgence, in a small 
way experiments seen at these lectures, he acquired before 
he entered college a substantial knowledge of the great facts 
of chemistry. And certainly not the least of the benefits 
which the Lowell Institute has conferred on us was its bring- 
ing to this country Louis Agassiz, to whom we owe in this 
community the vast development in the interest, pursuit, and 
knowledge of the natural sciences which has taken place here 
within the last fifty years. 

Augustus Lowell was a man of great business sagacity, pru- 
dence, and foresight; his knowledge and experience were ex- 
tensive, his judgments well considered and usually sound. If 
he sometimes seemed to reach his conclusions quickly, it was 
not because he arrived at them hastily or by any snap judg- 
ment, but rather because the matters which called for his 
decision had often previously occurred to him as possibilities, 
been carefully and deliberately considered beforehand, and his 
conclusions substantially reached. He was tenacious of his 
opinions, able and earnest in advocating or defending them, 
sometimes perhaps insisting on them too strenuously ; but if 
he were voted down, though he were not convinced, he at 
once accepted the result. He had a very high sense of busi- 
ness honor and propriety ; if he thought that something ought 
to be done, he never hesitated to do it because it was dis- 
agreeable or seemed to be harsh, however painful and un- 
pleasant it was to him personally to undertake it. 

He was one of those men whom time ripens and mellows, 
He was from his boyhood a person of strong feelings and 
an affectionate nature. He never forgot a friend, and the in- 
timates of his childhood were the friends of his latter days. 
He had by inheritance a strong love of horticulture, and found 
one of his great pleasures in his garden and greenhouse ; and 
it is curious to note that this love for flowers was a distinctly 
hereditary taste. His great-grandfather, Judge Lowell, was 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, and 
contributed to the establishment of the Botanic Garden at 
Cambridge. His grandfather, the distinguished Federalist, 
after his retirement from the bar, was much absorbed in 
his garden and flowers. His father had the same tastes and 
interests, and was an enthusiastic botanist. 
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After his return from Europe in 1866, Mr. Lowell moved to 
Brookline, where he lived for many years, both summer and 
winter, and which was always his home. Here he died on 
the twenty-second day of June, 1900. His wife had died 
some years previously. Five children — three daughters and 
two sons — survive him. 
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OCTOBER MEETING, 1901. 





THE stated meeting, the first since the summer recess, was 
held on Thursday, the 10th instant, at 3 o’clock, P.M.; the 
President in the chair. 

The record of the June meeting was read, and also the list 
of donors to the Library and the accessions to the Cabinet. 

Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member, and Mr. Charles H. Firth, of Oxford, England, a 
Corresponding Member. 

The President and Rev. Morton Dexter were appointed to 
represent the Society at the approaching bi-centennial anni- 
versary of the founding of Yale University. 

Rev. Henry F. Jenks communicated the memoir of the late 
Rev. Dr. Lucius R. Paige, and Mr. James M. Bugbee the me- 
moir of the late Samuel F. McCleary, which they had been 
respectively appointed to prepare for publication in the 
Proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT, who had recently returned from a visit to 
England, then said : — 





Gentlemen, Members of the Society, — Meeting here after 
the summer’s vacation,— with an interval of four months 
since we last assembled, — the first thought now, as always, 
is, and necessarily must be, of our numbers. Do we come 
together with full ranks? If not, what vacancies have oc- 
curred? Whose seat here is next to be filled? Naturally 
enough, it is not often the good fortune of him who may 
preside at this autumnal meeting to announce that all are 
present, or accounted for among the living; and to-day con- 
stitutes no exception to the rule. Since the 13th of June one 
vacancy has occurred in our roll of Resident Members, and 
two in that of our Corresponding Members. Professor John 
Fiske died at Gloucester on the 4th of July; and, of our 
Corresponding Members, Professor Herbert B. Adams died at 
Amherst, July 30, and G. W. Ranck on the 2nd of August. 

Eminent as he in many ways was, and noteworthy as 
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his contributions to written history have been, Mr. Fiske 
was never closely identified with this Society; and of him, 
therefore, there is little to be said by me. Others, better 
equipped for the purpose, will presently speak and write of 
John Fiske, his personality and his labors. And this is as it 
should be; for, with powers of assimilating knowledge almost 
phenomenal, he was also unquestionably the most picturesque 
and popular of American historical writers living at the time 
of his death, if, indeed, any exception of time should be 
made. It would, therefore, not be fitting if our Proceed-. 
ings failed to contain some careful appreciation of him, in- 
dicating how we, his contemporaries and fellow-laborers in 
the same field, regarded him, and the estimation in which his 
work was by us held at the time his labors came to their pre- 
mature and sudden close.! Of his ultimate standing as an 
historian it would, of course, be premature now to speak ; for 
the verdict of fifty years later —if the second generation 
after a man ceases to be cares to pause long enough in its 
course to pass any verdict at all upon him —is notoriously 
apt to be very different from that rendered the day of death. 
Fashions change; and they change not less in the writing of 
history than in music, architecture, and art. Genius only 
confers even a century of fame; and much more is needed to 
assure an immortality : and, in the recognition of genius, con- 
temporaries are not conspicuous for accuracy of judgment. 
They unquestionably do now and again, so to speak, hit it off 
correctly, time setting its stamp of final approval on their 
verdict. It was so in the case of Gibbon; but many other 
eighteenth-century historical works which had an almost equal 
vogue with the “ Decline and Fall” in their day — the effu- 
sions of Hume and Robertson, for example — have long before 
their centennials been quietly relegated to the repose of the 
upper shelf. However it may a century hence be with the 
writings of Professor Fiske, it can, as matter of record, now 
truthfully be said that he was, taken for all in all, the most 
successful, as well as one of the most industrious and prolific 

1 “ He [Fiske] has never been one of those thorough investigators of funda- 
mental data and ideas whose conclusions are accepted by historical scholars, even 
when unfamiliar and unwelcome. But the great popular vogue of his books has 
been based upon a belief that facts so well presented, with such clarity of state- 


ment and such attractiveness of style, must have been well considered.” Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, in the “ North American Review” for August, 1901 


(p. 171). 
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of the American historical writers of his time, and in a very 
marked degree he, so to speak, popularized a fairly correct 
understanding of our history,— assimilated it and its tradi- 
tions with the national thought. He was supreme in his 
province ; and this is much to say of any man. 

But, in announcing a death, it devolves on me merely to 
speak of a member of this Society; and in that connection, 
as I have already intimated, there is in the present case little 
to dwell upon. Elected at the March meeting of 1892, 
Professor Fiske had at the time of his death been a member 
a little over nine years; yet 1 remember only once to have 
seen him at a meeting. That single occasion was in the old 
building overlooking the King’s Chapel graveyard, and shortly 
after his election. At the meeting at which Professor Fiske 
was elected Mr. Winthrop, then an octogenarian, made an in- 
cidental reference to that long flight of * iron stairs” which 
we older members remember so well, and acknowledged the 
hesitation he felt in attempting to climb them. Those stairs, 
I fancy, had some connection with Mr. Fiske’s habitual ab- 
sence from our meetings. Not only was he a man of many 
engagements and much occupation, — almost incessantly in 
physical movement as well as intellectual action, — but of him 


it might have been said, more truthfully, I apprehend, than of 
Hamlet, “ He’s fat, and scant of breath.” On the single 
oceasion of his attendance I chanced to meet him on those 


‘iron stairs” and accompanied him up them and into the 


room. Obviously the ascent was to him toilsome, and in no 
way a source of satisfaction. I think he did not covet a 
repetition of the experience. In any event, as a Society we 
never saw him save then. He contributed nothing to our 
Proceedings, nor did he serve on the Council or our com- 
mittees. Nevertheless, our roll would not be complete did it 
fail to bear his name. He was de jure one of us. 

Of Professor Adams and Mr. Ranck, I will merely say that 
the name of the former has been upon our rolls since January, 
1883, and that of the latter since December, 1879. Of Pro- 
fessor Adams something will presently be said by one pecu- 
liarly qualified to pass upon his work. The death of Mr. 
Ranck, killed in a railway accident in the full tide of his ac- 
tivities, was especially deplorable. He had done much work 
of a most valuable character in connection with the history of 
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the early settlement of his native State of Kentucky, — the 
Daniel Boone period,— with the spirit of which he was 
thoroughly impregnated. Only within the last few months, 
I had been in active correspondence with him over an admi- 
rable monograph on his favorite theme recently brought out in 
the collections of the Filson Club. It was in every respect an 
extraordinarily creditable publication, and, with his permission, 
I have given the copy of it he sent me to thisSociety. Itis to-day 
upon the table. A few days only after his last letter to me, 
Mr. Ranck’s death was in the papers. As a local investigator 
and monographist he left work of much historical value. 


Passing to other matters proper to this occasion, all here I 
am sure must feel, as I feel, that the record of the meeting 
would not be complete did it fail to contain fitting reference 
to the tragic and terrible episode in national life which, since 
we met last, has burned itself into history, — the assassination 
of President McKinley. Twice before has this Society, in 
common with the whole land, been shocked by like occur- 
rences. Mr. Winthrop occupied this chair at the time of both, 
and, on each, appropriate resolutions, submitted by him and 
unanimously adopted, were spread upon our record.) From 
the precedents thus established I propose to deviate; not that 
I have failed to sympathize in the outburst of feeling this 
truly terrible event has excited, or the expressions elicited by 
it ; but, on now reading the resolutions heretofore passed on 
similar occasions, they seem to me, though drawn with all Mr. 
Winthrop’s accustomed felicity, unequal to the occasion, — 
in one word, almost of necessity, formal, conventional, per- 
functory. I also feel that I could not express myself more 
adequately. Of President McKinley all has in this way been 
said that can be said : — 

‘¢ Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done its worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 


He cannot hear; and, as to her for whom the latter years of 
the dead President’s life were one long record of affectionate, 
self-sacrificing care, no formally set down words of mine could 


1 Proceedings, April 20, 1865; First Series, vol. viii. p. 256; September 8, 
October 13, 1881; Zbid., vol. xix. pp. 4, 63. 
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add one iota to the expression of sympathy — deep and pro- 
longed as sincere — which has already gone forth. This being 
so, silence seems best. 

Still, to one aspect of this awe-impelling tragedy I wish to 
call attention, for that aspect has to my mind an historic in- 
terest. Perhaps, already discussed, it is an old story; if such 
is the case I can only excuse myself on the ground that, hav- 
ing been absent from the country, and only just returned to 
it, [am less informed as to what has been said than I other- 
wise might have been. But when some event like this last 
murder of a high official startles and shocks the whole civil- 
ized world, the first impulse always is to attribute its occur- 
rence to present conditions, — moral or material, — to some 
circumstance or teaching or appliance peculiar to the day, — 
and to ask in awe-struck tones,— To what are we coming ? 
Whither do tendencies lead? In what will they result? So, 
as of genuine historical interest, in this connection, I want to 
call attention to the very noticeable fact that this murder of 
President McKinley by the wretched, half-witted Czolgosz 
has no significance whatever, as respects either cause or 
method, in connection with the times in which we live, its 
destructive appliances, or its moral instruction, This, some- 
what curiously, is true not only of President McKinley’s 
assassination, but of all the assassinations of a like nature, with 
two exceptions, which have occurred within the last half-cen- 
tury. Of such, I easily recall eight: (1) the Orsini attempt 
on Napoleon III. in 1858, which resulted in numerous deaths, 
though the person aimed at escaped unharmed ; (2) the slay- 
ing of President Lincoln in 1865; (3) that of the Czar Alex- 
ander II, in 1881; (4) that of President Garfield three 
months later in the same year; (5) that of President Carnot 
in 1894; (6) that of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria in 
1898 ; and (7, 8) those of King Humbert in 1900, and, more 
recently, of President McKinley. 

This is truly enough the age of advance, — scientific and in- 
tellectual. Strange doctrines are promulgated and widely 
preached, There is a freedom given to utterances, at once 
wild and subversive, the like of which the world has not 
known before ; we do not believe in the suppression of talk ; 
the press disseminates incendiary doctrines broadcast among 
the partially educated, and the half, where not wholly, crazed. 
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Then, in its turn, science has put the most deadly and destruc- 
tive of appliances within easy reach of the irrational or reck- 
less. Yet, of all the attempts I have enumerated, two only 
’ have borne an earmark of this age. The Orsini conspiracy of 
1858 and the death of the Czar Alexander in 1881 brought 
into play implements of destruction unknown to former gen- 
erations ; the other six cases out of the eight had no features 
in any respect different from similar crimes of the long past. 
The impulses, the methods, and the weapons of Booth and 
Guiteau, in 1865 and 1881, were identical in every way with 
those of Ravaillac and Gérard in 1585 and 1610, three cen- 
turies before. They had in them nothing epochal, — nothing 
peculiar to the dynamitic age. Consider, in the first place, the 
aim of the assassin, the object of his animosity, — McKinley 
and Garfield were neither tyrants nor despots; nor were 
William the Silent and Henry of Navarre. On the contrary, 
all those named were men of a merciful, not to say singularly 
genial disposition. Beneficent as rulers and magistrates, they 
were in the popular mind connected with no severities towards 
individuals. In not one of these cases had the assassin, directly 
or indirectly, immediately or remotely, suffered injury at the 
hands of his victim. It was the same with Lincoln and 
Carnot, Humbert and Elizabeth. In all these instances, more- 
over, the weapons used in killing were identical, and com- 
mon to the earlier as to the latter period. Henry of Navarre 
in 1610, President Carnot in 1894, and Elizabeth of Austria 
in 1898, were murdered by thrusts of a poniard; William 
of Orange in 1584, King Humbert in 1900, and Presidents 
Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, all within forty years, met 
their deaths from pistol-shots. In no one of these tragedies 
did the modern high explosive play any part. They were all 
ordinary shootings or stabbings of the old style. 

Nor was it otherwise as respects motive. The more recent 
instances developed nothing peculiar to any age or doctrines, 
except that in the earlier cases the crime originated in a 
morbid fanaticism born of religious zeal; whereas, in the 
latter, social and anarchistic teachings had taken the place 
of theological. In the process of human development, or evo- 
lution as we call it, the same character of mind was set in 
action to a like end by the same diseased impulse, only under 
another name. There is no new factor at work; merely 
24 
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the teaching of social rights now operates, in a certain order 
of brooding minds, as the teachings of theology once did on 
minds of the same temper. So far as these recent murders 
are concerned, the world and human nature have, therefore, 
undergone no change. The Czolgosz of 1901 is Gérard re- 
embodied, and armed with his old weapon, as Lucchesi is 
Ravaillac. The three centuries between introduced no ele- 
ment of novelty. Indeed, the thought this recent murder has 
most forced on me has been one of surprise, on the whole, that 
such things so rarely happen. Here in America are now 
seventy millions of people,— gentle and simple, rich and 
poor, sane and insane, healthy and morbid; of those seventy 
millions not a few are men who, like Macbeth’s hired as- 
sassin, might truthfully enough declare themselves of those 









































‘‘ Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world ’’; 














and when thus thought of it seems cause for genuine sur- 
prise that among those seventy millions there do not more 
frequently develop single individuals — some one person in the 
half million — who, seized in his brooding moments with the 
homicidal mania, asserts his equality and his hate by striking 
at the most shining mark. To my mind, taking mankind as 
it is, it is the rarity of these attempts in our day, not their 
occasional occurrence, which is most calculated to excite our 
special wonder. 

As I have said, at the time of the assassination of the Pres- 
ident, I was in England, having left home, on a summer’s re- 
creation bent, upon the 10th of August. The news of the 
shooting was in the London papers of Saturday morning; 
then came the week of reassuring bulletins, at the close of 
which the victim was pronounced out of all serious danger. 
It had been so stated Friday. The following day, Saturday, 
I chanced at noon, not having seen a morning's paper, to drive 
into Tunbridge Wells, and there stop for an hour. As I loi- 
tered through the main street of the town I noticed the British 
flag above the Post Office at half-mast ; and instantly there 
came over me the fear of what had indeed occurred. During 
the week which ensued I was in London or at Winchester, 
at which latter place I attended the millenary of King Alfred, 
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while, in the former, I was present at the memorial ser- 
vices in Westminster Abbey on the day of the President’s 
funeral. I therefore had some opportunity to witness that 
singular and very suggestive outbyrst of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling on the part of our kin beyond the sea which was so 
marked a feature of this unhappy episode. 

But, first, let me briefly explain how it came about that, 
being at Winchester on the really memorable occasion I have 
referred to, I failed there properly to represent both this Soci- 
ety and the American Historical Association, of which latter 
also I now chance to be President. It was because of a strange ° 
concurrence of carelessness and accident. Going abroad on 
a sudden impulse, and at a week’s notice, the Winchester 
ceremonial had not occurred to me. Consequently, as at- 
tendance on that occasion in no way entered into my 
plans, I went unprovided with credentials. I ought to have 
thought of it. Indeed, it was not until the celebration was 
close at hand and in large degree arranged for, that it suddenly 
occurred to me that there was a certain impropriety in my 
being then in England and leaving the two Societies of 
which I was the head unrepresented at such a noticeable his- 
torical event; for while we of America have unending centen- 
nials, millenaries, unusual at best anywhere, are here still only 
possibilities of a generation yet six centuries remote. Under 
these circumstances, my keeping away when so close at hand 
seemed little less than a discourtesy. I accordingly wrote at 
once from Scotland, where I then was, to our recently elected 
Corresponding associate Mr, Frederic Harrison, one of the 
most active promoters of the affair, and to my friend the 
Right Hon. G. S. Lefevre, whose summer home is at Win- 
chester, advising them of my presence, and stating my wish to 
represent more especially the oldest of American Historical 
Societies at the unveiling of the Alfred statue. The attempt 
had not then been made on President McKinley, and my 
plans of travel included a visit to North Berwick, where I 
fully expected to meet our Ambassador, Mr. Choate, whose 
presence at Winchester was a leading feature in the pro- 
gramme. My letters to Mr. Harrison and Mr. Lefevre proved 
sufficient credentials. Those gentlemen at once made the 
proper representations, and my place in the programme was 
assigned me. It so chanced, however, that by merest accident 
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I failed to meet Mr. Choate, and he was not aware that I pro- 
posed to be at Winchester in a representative capacity. This 
would not have mattered but for the wholly unexpected death 
of the President ; but that gatastrophe led to a rearrangement 
of the programme, as Mr. Choate was unable to attend, and 
through a series of misapprehensions — failures to receive 
notices, and absences to meet other engagements, all needless 
to recount in detail — both this Society and the American 
Historical Association were, so far as the record went, quite 
unrepresented. This I here state merely in my own excuse. 
What occurred was not so intended, and should not have been. 

I have already mentioned that, on Wednesday, 19th Sep- 
tember, the second day of the Winchester celebration, I was 
in London, and present at the memorial services in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. These have been sufficiently described, and I 
shall indulge only in the briefest possible reference to them. 
Certainly they were most impressive. Being, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Choate, seated in the choir, I was not in 
position to see the nave of the Abbey, except in part and by 
glimpses ; but throughout the solemn observances of that day 
and place, an atmosphere of genuine sympathy and deep feel- 
ing pervaded the great assembly. Every nook and corner 
was occupied ; a sense of awe was apparent. The day had 
been dull and obscure, — a September noon in London, — but 
towards the close of the ceremonial, as the solemn tones of 
the great organ, intermingled with the responses of the choir, 
rolled up through the arches of the vaulted roof, the clouds 
broke away without, and the sun shone down through the 
windows of stained glass on the vast congregation below. It 
was Milton's “dim religious light”; and the dusky atmosphere 
seemed laden with the smoke of incense, as the chant of 
the choir died slowly away. 

To me personally, however, this outburst of English senti- 
ment towards the United States and all things American — 
the demonstration of an undemonstrative people — contained 
within itself much food for thought. I freely acknowledge 
I have seen nothing like it.1_ And, as my eyes witnessed the 






1 Mr. E. L. Godkin, formerly editor of the “ Nation,” called attention to this 
great change of tone in the very last published communication from his pen, 
dated Lyndhurst, England, July 31, 1901, printed in the New York “ Evening 
Post” of the 10th of the following month. Mr. Godkin is peculiarly qualified to 
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Present, memory called the Past to mind. What, I could 
not but ask myself, did it signify? In what did it originate ? 
Was it merely external? Was it matter of policy ? Or did it 
indicate a true change of heart? And if a change of heart, 
to what was that change due ? 

My thoughts then reverted to remote days and other ex- 
periences, now, in Great Britain, quite forgotten, — memories 
still fresh with me, though a generation has since passed on. 
I recalled my first experiences in England far back in the 
‘sixties,’ — in the dark and trying days of our Civil War; 
and again, more recently, during the commercial depres- 
sion and contest over the free coinage of silver, in 1896. 
Then, especially in the earlier period, nothing was too oppro- 
brious — nothing too bitter and stinging — for English lips to 
utter of America, and men and things American. We were, 
as the “ Times,” echoing the utterances of the governing class, 
never wearied of telling us, a “dishonest” and a **degenerate”’ 
race, —our only worship was of the Almighty Dollar. A 
hearty dislike was openly expressed, in terms of contempt 
which a pretence of civility hardly feigned to veil. They 
openly exulted in our reverses ; our civilization was, they de- 
clared, a thin veneer; democracy was a bursted bubble. In 
true Pharisaic spirit they made broad their phylacteries, 
thanking God that they were not as we, nor we as they. 
All this | distinctly recalled ; it was the atmosphere — frigid, 
contemptuous, condescending — in which I had first lived and 
moved in London. And now what a change!— and so very 
sudden! Nothing was too good or too complimentary to say 
of America. Our representatives were cheered to the echo. 
In the language of Lord Rosebery, at Winchester, the 
branches of the great Anglo-Saxon stock were clasping 
hands across the centuries and across the sea; and the 
audience applauded him loudly as he spoke. 
speak on this point. A Briton by birth, he has, after long residence in this country, 
been a frequent visitor in England during recent years, returning there recently 
in failing health. ‘“ The American,” he wrote in the letter referred to, “ who in 
any profession enjoys ever so slight a distinction at home, has little idea what a 
great man he is until he comes to England. It is, however, just as well for him 
in this respect that he comes now instead of ten years earlier. . . . At the pres- 
ent time American fortunes, and freedom in distributing them, and wide financial 
operations generally, have so captured the English imagination that they now 


hasten to embrace indiscriminately the cousins whom they snubbed for a century, 
and to pronounce them and their works good, one and all.” 
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The heartiness was all there. That at least admitted of no 
question. But what did it mean? Why had this people so 
suddenly awakened to a kinship in which formerly they had 
felt something in no way akin to pride? It was over this I 
pondered. At last I evolved an explanation, mistaken per- 
haps, —I may say probably mistaken, — but still plausible, 
and to me satisfactory. At the risk, perchance, of seeming 
ungracious, — of appearing to respond somewhat unfeelingly 
to an outburst of genuine sympathy on the part of a kindred 
people, calling on us to forgive and forget the ill-considered 
utterances and unwise policy of another time, I purpose here 
to put my much pondered explanation coldly on record. 

I think I know the Englishman fairly well; at any rate I 
have known him through personal contact for over thirty 
years. I may add that I like him; and, individually, I think 
he does not dislike me. At any rate, we get on very well 
together. About him and her there is a downrightness, some- 
times, it is true, bordering on brutality, which commands my 
respect. He does not conceal his feelings. He is not good 
at playing policy. But, high or low, gentle or simple, rich 
or poor, the Englishman and the Englishwoman respect and 
admire the wealthy, the successful, the masterful. This, as a 
race, the American has shown himself to be; and, as he has 
more and more so shown himself, the Englishman has under- 
gone a change of feeling towards him, —and this change is, 
I believe, real. Whether real or not, it certainly is sudden. 
The outward expression is of recent date ; but the influences 
which have gradually brought it about have been a good while 
at work. The change, as now witnessed, may, I think, be 
traced to one remote and three immediate causes. I will 
enumerate them. 

The first was the outcome of our gigantic, prolonged Civil 
War. At one stage of that struggle, America — loyal America, 
I mean — touched its lowest estate in the estimation of those 
called, and in Great Britain considered, the ruling class, — 
the aristocracy, the men of business and finance, the Army and 
Navy, the members of the learned professions. None the less, 
they then saw us accomplish what they had in every conceiv- 
able form of speech pronéunced impossible. We put down 
the Rebellion with a strong hand; and then, peacefully dis- 
banding our victorious army, made good our every promise 
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to pay. We accomplished our results in a way they could not 
understand, —a way for which experience yielded no prece- 
dent. None the less the dislike, not unalloyed by contempt, 
was too deep-rooted to disappear at once, much less to be 
immediately transmuted into admiration and cordiality. They 
waited. Then three striking events occurred in rapid succes- 
sion, — all within ten years. 

I am no admirer of President Cleveland’s Venezuela diplo- 
macy. I do not like brutality in public any more than in private 
dealings. Good manners and courtesy can always be observed, 
even when firmness of bearing is desirable. None the less, 
bad for us as the precedent then established was, and yet will 
prove, there can be no question that, so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, the tone and attitude on that occasion adopted 
were productive of results at once profound and in many ways 
beneficial. The Englishman from the very bottom of his heart 
respects a man who asserts himself, — provided always he has 
the will, as well as the power, to make the self-assertion good. 
This, as a result of our Civil War, they felt we had. We had 
it also because we had done what they had most confidently 
proclaimed we could not do, and what they felt they had failed 
to do. Throughout our Rebellion they had insisted that, even 
if the conquest of the Confederacy was possible, — which they 
declared it manifestly was not, —the pacification of the Con- 
federates was out of the question. They thought, also, they 
knew what they were talking about. Had they not for cen- 
turies had Ireland on their hands? Was it not there now? 
Were they not perpetually floundering in a bottomless bog of 
Hibernian discontent? Would not our experience be the same, 
except on a larger scale and in more aggravated form? The 
result worked out by us wholly belied their predictions. Not 
only was the Rebellion suppressed, but the Confederates were 
quickly conciliated. The British could not understand it; in 
the case of the Transvaal they do not understand it now. 
They merely see that we actually did what they had failed 
to do, and are still failing to do. The Spanish War showed 
that our work of domestic conciliation was as complete as had 
been that of conquest. 

Then came the commercial depression of 1893, and the Sil- 
ver Issue. Again they predicted all possible disaster. I was in 
London in the summers of 1896 and 1897, in close touch with 
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financial circles. The tone and atmosphere at that time preva- 
lent reminded me forcibly of the dark days of the Rebellion, 
Even as recently as four years back, nothing was too bad for 
the Englishman “ on ’Change ” to say or to predict of America, 
or ** Americans,” as our securities were called. Suddenly, and 
in our own way, we emerged from under the cloud, and, again 
erect and defiant, challenged British commercial supremacy. 
That they understood ; while they feared, in their hearts they 
admired, Then came our Spanish war; and at Manila and 
Santiago they saw us crush a European navy, such as it was, 
much as the lion they have taken for their emblem might 
crush some captive jackal of the desert. And this they un- 
derstood best, and most admired. The rest naturally followed. 
We were unquestionably rich, unmistakably powerful; that 
we too were a masterful race was evident ; we fearlessly chal- 
lenged supremacy ; we had a way of somehow accomplishing 
results which they had been at much pains vociferously to 
pronounce altogether out of the question. So they respected 
and feared us; then they admired us. Were we, after all, 
not flesh of their flesh,— bone of their bone ? 

Thus, as I more and more thought of it, I began to realize 
that the change in the English heart was not only real, but 
characteristic. I saw, also, or thought I saw, how it came 
about. The mass of the English people —the great wage- 
earning class, the toiling millions — never had shared in the 
fear and dislike, so long and loudly proclaimed, of America and 
Democracy. They, on the contrary, throughout the Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion, and during our time of greatest stress, sym- 
pathized with the national spirit and the Union cause. They 
all along instinctively felt that we somehow were fighting 
their battle with privilege and aristocracy. Their hearts, 
therefore, were true; in them no change had to take place. 
The governing or influential classes, on the other hand, though 
prejudiced, were quick, in their way, to learn. They now felt 
British isolation; they feared for their trade ; they found them- 
selves in troublein Ireland and in the Transvaal. So their hearts 
turned towards their kin beyond the sea; and they turned in 
good earnest. The new-born sympathy was real; its expres- 
sion genuine, They themselves did not analyze the motive. 
Perhaps it was as well they did not, for the worship of success, 
however sincere and devout, is not generally regarded as above 
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criticism. It.savors of the Philistine, rather than of the 
disciples of sweetness and light. None the less it is very 
human; and, moreover, there is much to urge in extenuation 
of it. In the present case it was very much as if, from under 
the parental roof a father had watched some rebellious, self- 
assertive youth, who had gone forth into the world to work 
out his destiny in his own way and on his own account, not 
over and above respectful, and setting all precept and expe- 
rience at defiance. At first, and for a good while, he would 
be looked at askance; failure would be pronounced his predes- 
tined fate. Then, by degrees, as, always asserting his equality, - 
he overcame difficulties, — as he acquired wealth, power, fame, 
— the father would begin to look with pride on the stalwart, 
broad-shouldered, big-boned youth, moving on from success to 
success, achieving victory after victory, ever accomplishing re- 
sults before pronounced impossible, by processes peculiarly his 
own working out a great destiny in defiance of rule. And 
gradually that father, however set in his ideas, would undergo 
a change of heart, not the less real because unconfessed, saying 
to himself: ** This is my offspring,—- bone of my bone, flesh 
of my flesh! And what an extraordinary fellow he is, —and 
enormously rich withal !” 

And this, unless I greatly err, is the process through which 
Great Britain has gone,—is going. In any event, I now 
submit it as a tentative explanation of an extremely noticeable 
recent something, —a manifestation no less unmistakable than 
suggestive. As a change of demeanor, too, it was not other- 
wise than agreeable to some of us, as last month we sat in 
quiet reminiscent mood during the ringing plaudits. The‘ Old 
Home ” had not always welcomed us back in just that way. 


Mr. JAMES SCHOULER, having been called on, read the fol- 
lowing paper on Mr. Fiske’s characteristics as an historian : — 


I had not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the 
late Dr. Fiske, though hearing much about him from a 
mutual friend. Nor do I feel qualified to discuss his philo- 
sophical writings. But I am familiar with his work in 
American history, and to his memory in that respect I de- 
sire to pay my hearty tribute of admiration. 

For an easy and captivating style, for philosophical insight 
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into the relation of events, and rare skilfulness in bringing a 
wealth of general learning and general historical study to 
bear upon the immediate topic in hand, I consider John Fiske 
the chief of our native historians, living or dead. Others 
may have excelled him in original research, in continuity of 
effort prolonged in a single direction, in the details of narra- 
tion ; but few ever equalled him in the power to generalize or 
elucidate from materials already gathered. He brought the 
aborigines of the old and new world into close comparison, 
and traced the evolution of our United States of America 
from the various ancestral races of Europe, whence sprang 
our thirteen colonies. He wrote well of our Revolution, and 
touched upon later themes. In style and scholarship he was 
unequal, as perhaps we may see by comparing the two vol- 
umes of his “ Discovery of America,” which, I am told, was 
his favorite work ; for the first volume is a finished product, 
while the second must have been rather hurriedly put together. 
His school history is faulty, and probably did not engage his 
most ambitious effort. But his worst was good, while his 
best was excellent, 

Dr. Fiske has been called a popularizer of learning, both in 
history and cosmic philosophy, — one who could make a dry 
subject interesting and enlist a hundred readers where ten had 
read before. This, it seems to me, is the prime, I had almost 
said the distinguishing, quality of a great historian, as con- 
trasted with the mere plodder for facts, the chronicler, or the 
co-operative worker in some scheme of historical presentation 
who sees of his epoch but a single phase. The true historian 
should be somewhat of a literary artist in working up crude 
materials ; he should command the whole field ; he should be 
able to select, arrange, and compose, so as to please and edify. 
To be sure, he should have breadth of judgment and sound 
scholarship besides ; he should be able to get at the why of 
things ; and in those essential qualities John Fiske was not 
deficient. Yet, after all, his great gift seems to have been 
that of clear and impressive exposition, whether of historical 
facts or of the latent influences which gave them birth. 

He was a ready lecturer, and much of the success of his 
published writings is due to the fact that he first expounded 
each great subject orally to cultured audiences. In his pref- 
aces, we see him sometimes owning, and sometimes denying 
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that a course of lectures had made the basis of the particular 
work ; but in general we may assume that, however much he 
finally rewrote or rearranged his matter for the press, oral 
delivery was usually his first mode of accosting the public 
with his productions, And thus was he led to methodizing 
for one detached era, one social and political development, at 
a time; to cultivating a clear and sententious style of ex- 
pression, such as might arouse and stimulate listeners ; and to 
distributing his materials into sections of about equal length 
for reading aloud, each calculated to leave upon the mind its 
distinct impression. Thus, too, may we largely account for 
various familiar allusions to be found in his pages, homely or 
humorous turns of expression, glances at passing and ephem- 
eral conditions or customs uppermost in the public thought. 
On the whole, what an author has read and re-read before a 
body of intelligent hearers, gaining thereby their casual sug- 
gestions and those, too, of his own reflection after the sub- 
ject is first laid open, develops more readily into a good book 
of solid information than where one sends to the printer from 
the seclusion of his study the fruits of a silent composition. 
For to have both hearers and readers is a double inspiration 
to sound authorship. 

Dr. Fiske made good use of his tastes and interests in differ- 
ent fields of learned acquirement. We see in these historical 
books repeated signs of literary cultivation ; as where he con- 
nects our continental beginnings with Shakespeare and the 
other great writers of the age of Elizabeth. We discern a 
wide range of historical reading, as where he associates Euro- 
pean and American happenings of contemporaneous date. We 
realize his ripe intimacy with books, as where he quotes or 
tabulates authorities ; his philology, as in tracing the origin 
of surnames and geographical titles ; his speculative habit of 
mind, as where he imagines how different might have been 
the course of government had certain great affairs turned out 
differently. His legal experience, too, though limited, aided 
him over the rough places of chartered rights, real estate ten- 
ure, palatinates, and the like. He worked out genealogies ; 
he compared with zealous eagerness the early and imperfect 
maps relating to America, so as to show how slowly Europe 
comprehended that a new continent had been discovered. 
The customs and religion, the social and domestic institu- 
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tions, as well as the politics, of all peoples and all tribes, 
interested him, as helping the solution of that great problem 
of man’s origin, civilization, and final destiny, which was the 
absorbing topic of his own life’s research. 

Sometimes, as in his philosophical writings, he warms into 
eloquence ; but more commonly we find him appealing to the 
intellect rather with a calmness of equipment, as though to 
impress the reason only. All pomp or elaboration, like that 
of Dr, Johnson, he disliked and avoided, using concise and 
simple sentences to express his meaning. Sometimes he would 
thrust satirically at modern ways in politics, modern foibles ; 
but his general tone of utterance is genial and cheery, pos- 
sibly optimistic. We find few quotable sentences, perhaps, 
in his volumes of history, though sometimes a quotable phrase, 
and he rarely sums up or characterizes at full length. But he 
makes many a sound and striking suggestion or comparison as 
he proceeds. He strongly believed in heredity, both for the 
human races and the family. 

Some have challenged here and there the accuracy of Dr. 
Fiske’s statements. The most accurate historians have made 
mistakes, and it would be strange if one who went over so 
much ground unequally explored, with always an inclination 
to strong statement and antithesis, should not sometimes have 
erred both in his facts and deductions. Yet, surely, good judg- 
ment and ripe scholarship shine out from Dr. Fiske’s historical 
work as a whole ; and both education and environment forbade 
that he should be a slovenly writer, or one of merely superficial 
study. Where we find him discussing mooted points in our 
history, such as the real service rendered mankind by the 
Northmen, by Columbus, or by Captain John Smith, he states 
his own views with a force and fulness of comprehension that 
carry conviction. In bringing together such varied and copi- 
ous materials for treatment, he likely enough took much at 
second-hand, verifying largely, to be sure, and yet testing 
most by his good sense and skill to discriminate. I am not 
aware that he has made claims of original outlay or research 
among archives or rare documents, nor do his footnotes war- 
rant such an assumption. But I am impressed with his wide 
knowledge of books and writers, and his critical sense of their 
relative value as authorities. He owed much, no doubt, to 
the learned labors of George Bancroft and Justin Winsor, 
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each of whom had traversed before him the ground of our 
early history ; while Gardiner’s excellent History of England 
gave him much of the parallel life of Europe in colonial times, 
illumined by the latest scholarship. To all such writers, not 
to add Prescott and Parkman, he brought his keen acumen, 
to get at the kernel of the matter, and dipped moreover, into 
other books less familiar so as to amplify his own investiga- 
tion. Some old and musty volume written by one of the age 
he was describing, he would quote quite freely, enjoying 
manifestly its archaic spelling and quaint idioms of language. 
Eager, moreover, to keep pace with the latest erudition, he - 
made good use of University monographs, and those especially 
of the Johns Hopkins series, projected and brought out under 
the immediate inspiration and direction of Professor Herbert 
B. Adams, that highly successful educator, our late associate 
member, who died untimely in the same month with Dr. 
Fiske, and whom I personally mourn as one of the most loyal 
and lovable of friends. On the whole, we may perhaps regard 
John Fiske, not as an exhaustive expositor of the periods of 
which he treats, so as to supersede good historians his prede- 
cessors, but rather as one of an original cast of mind, who, 
whether in writing or conversation, applied to all materials, 
to all the authenticated facts of human existence, the idea of 
evolution, seeking always to discover the development of man 
and tracing back effects to their prime causation. 

Dr. Fiske swept down upon many fields widely apart, to 
apply his searching tests to the situation. I am told not only 
that his disposition was errant, that he liked to rove hither 
and thither in his studies as immediate interest prompted, but 
that his publishers had sometimes to check him in new lectur- 
ing projects, so that a book already under contract with them 
might be finished for publication. His excursion into the do- 
main of our civil war was transient and exceptional, and he 
made it, I presume, to please the students and people of St. 
Louis, where he had been so long a University lecturer highly 
appreciated. His other books, however, though taking up 
detached epochs of American discoveries and our Colonial 
and Revolutionary life, and treating them quite out of turn, 
had yet, in his mind, an orderly sequence. Two volumes, 
which would have supplied the missing link, he had planned 
to bring out about this very time. At what precise point of 
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such finishing labors death so unhappily overtook him, we 
shall soon discover. Yet in any event, so fruitful and so 
enlightening has been his unique work as an historian and 
interpreter of composite development in this new world, that 
we may well believe he has built for his fame an enduring 
monument. 


Mr. Henry W. Haynes, referring to Mr. Schouler’s paper, 
spoke briefly of Mr. Fiske’s account of Americus Vespucius 
in the second volume of his ** Discovery of America,” accord- 
ing high praise to it, as the best account of Vespucius which 
he had seen. 

Mr. JAMEs F. RHopEs spoke of the death of Mr. Adams as 
follows : — 


On meeting Mr, Gilman this summer, and telling him that 
the duty of saying a few words about Herbert B. Adams had 
been assigned to me, I asked him whether he could not be 
present at this meeting to speak of Mr. Adams as a teacher. 
Other engagements have prevented this visit, but he has sent 
me his tribute, which I take pleasure in reading. 


“In many ways Herbert B. Adams was remarkable as a 
teacher. The task that fell to his lot was the organization, 
when he was a very young man, and the maintenance during 
twenty-five years, of a seminary for advanced students, — 
college graduates for the most part, — in historical and _ politi- 
cal science. ‘There was no precedent for him to follow. As 
a student at Heidelberg he had become acquainted with the 
methods of the German Seminary; he knew what excellent 
papers upon Anglo-Saxon institutions had been prepared at 
Harvard under the leadership of Professor Henry Adams in the 
too brief period of his professorship. Dr. Austin Scott, now 
President of Rutgers College, and then an adjutant of Mr. 
George Bancroft, initiated at the Johns Hopkins University 
instruction in American history, assembling in the stately 
chairs of the Maryland Historical Society around the library 
table, a company of bright and well educated young men, 
to whom this kind of instruction was an intellectual illumina- 
tion. When Dr, Adams succeeded Dr. Scott, he developed 
these methods, and introduced many that were new. In the 
first place he collected a good library. Bluntschli’s library was 
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bought by the German citizens of Baltimore and presented 
to the university. Other books were given and purchased, and 
for this purpose Dr. Adams freely expended his own means. 
Next, he selected excellent aids as Fellows, Assistants, and 
Associates, one of the very best being Professor J. F. Jameson. 
He employed every pedagogical agency, — recitations, lectures, 
conferences, private interviews, co-operative researches, pub- 
lications, — any method which promised fruit. He did not 
overlook nor underestimate the value of studies in ancient 
and medieval history ; indeed, he loved to make excursions 
into the oriental domain, and true to his puritan ancestry he . 
was particularly interested in the history of religion. But his 
preference is indicated by the chair that was allotted to 
him, the professorship of American and Institutional History. 
The voluminous series of papers which he edited and inspired 
are almost all of them contributions to this department of 
research. His example has been followed by his pupils and 
by others, so that a vast amount of material has been collected 
and sent forth for future historians. John Fiske made gener- 
ous acknowledgments of this service; so did Freeman and 
Bryce. Another series of papers that he edited was devoted 
to the history of education in the several States of the Union. 
“ Very few of the teachers that I have known” (I am still 
quoting Mr. Gilman) “ have been so suggestive and inspiring 
as Professor Adams. It was not his learning that attracted 
students ; many professors have surpassed him in erudition. 
It was not his eloquence as a lecturer nor his style as a writer 
that charmed his pupils. He was indifferent to ‘ good form,’ 
— or if not indifferent he regarded form as quite secondary to 
material. I do not mean to imply that he was a negligent 
writer or teacher. His voice was clear and ringing; he al- 
ways held the attention of his hearers ; his writings were clear 
and vigorous, absolutely free from exaggeration and pretence. 
His distinction, however, rested upon other qualities. He had 
rare insight into the intellectual qualities of those who came 
near to him. He would warn them off of fields which he 
knew they could not cultivate. He would open the doors to 
treasures which his scholars could appreciate. Thus he be- 
came the guide of some of the brightest of the younger teach- 
ers of American history. A mere list of those whom he 
influenced would be better than any eulogy of mine. 
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“His unfailing cheerfulness and good nature made him an 
attractive companion and teacher. He was never downcast, 
not even when the sad summons came to him that his days 
were numbered, — that he was only ‘as old as his arteries,’ 
and that they were betraying the effects of age. He loved 
good stories, striking illustrations, vivid examples. He be- 
lieved in the diffusion of knowledge as much as in its ad- 
vancement. He worked hard by day and by night, seeking 
no personal gains, but laboring constantly for others, and for 
‘the good of the cause.’ He died in the harness and he left 
his books, pamphlets, papers, and most of the modest accumu- 
lations of his lifetime to the university which he had served 
so well, and of which he was so distinguished an ornament.” 


I will add a word of my own concerning Adams’s connec- 
tion with the American Historical Association, in which capa- 
city I knew him best. He had more to do with the founding 
and conduct of that Association than any other one man, and 
its present extent and usefulness is a monument in his mem- 
ory. Chosen Secretary in 1884, the year in which it was or- 
ganized, he held the position until his ill health compelled his 
resignation at the Detroit meeting in 1900. In the early days 
of the Association, when the meetings were held pretty con- 
stantly at Washington, the necessities of the organization 
required Adams to put himself forward, and it used to be said 
that heran the Association, but after events showed that this 
prominence came from no desire to arrogate power, When 
with continued existence the interest in the Association in- 
creased and the meetings were held in various cities, and the 
chairman of the program committee and the chairman of the 
committee of arrangements did the work which made the meet- 
ings successes, Mr. Adams, with excess of modesty, remained 
in the background, although his delight at the prosperity of 
the Association was plainly evident. In the meetings of the 
Council he was effective, and when once a contest begun in 
amity threatened to become fierce he was a peacemaker of the 
best sort. Chosen first Vice-President at the Detroit meeting 
he would in his turn have succeeded to the presidency at the 
December assembling of this year. 

Mr. Adams’s most pretentious book was the Life and Writ- 
ings of Jared Sparks, published in 1893. 

He was fifty-one years old at his death. 
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Mr. CHARLES C. SMITH spoke in substance as follows : — 


I desire to communicate for publication in the Proceedings 
a further selection from the Story Papers, given to the Society 
by Mr. Waldo Story last year. The letters to be printed now 
are of considerably less interest and importance than those 
heretofore communicated from the same source, but they all 
seem worth publishing, and in printing them I will add such 
explanatory notes as may seem desirable. 

The first is a letter to Mr. Justice Story from Charles P. 
Sumner, then a practising attorney in Boston, afterward Sheriff - 
of Suffolk County, but better known as the father of a more 
distinguished son. It was written about two years before the 
establishment of the Harvard Law School, and is interesting 
as showing how little apparently was felt at that time of the 
need of a thorough preparation for the practice of the law. 
The answer to this létter is printed in Story’s “Life and 
Letters of Joseph Story,” vol. i. pp. 273, 274. 

Next we have five letters from Edward Everett, written in 
1831 and 1832, while he was a resident of Charlestown and a 
member of Congress from the Middlesex district. There are 
a considerable number of other letters from Mr. Everett among 
the Story Papers, some of which have been printed already, 
others are not of enough permanent interest or value to justify 
their publication, and there are two or three of so personal 
and confidential a character, and written under such strict 
injunctions to privacy, that it has not seemed proper to print 
them. 

There are four letters from Charles Sumner written in 1837 
and 1888, the first relating to the Charlestown Bridge Case, 
and the other three giving some notes on his first voyage to 
Europe and his landing in France. Besides these letters there 
are in the Story Papers eight letters from Mr. Sumner to Judge 
Story, giving accounts of what he saw and did during this first 
European experience, but the substance of them is printed in 
whole or in part in Mr. Pierce’s Life of Sumner. It may be 
added that Mr. Sumner kept a diary, portions of which he 
copied and sent to his friends in the guise of letters, so that 
there are some not important variations between the letters in 
the Story Papers and the corresponding narratives printed in 
Mr. Pierce’s volumes, 
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In addition to these letters I have selected for publication 
a letter from Judge Story to his colleague, Professor John H. 
Ashmun of the Harvard Law School, written in 18381, and 
dealing with some of the current topics of the day, and six 
letters, written at different times from 1833 to 1843, to an 
English correspondent, James John Wilkinson, an eminent 
Special Pleader, and known as the author of several legal 
treatises which in their own time were held in high repute for 
learning and ability. 


CHARLES P. SUMNER TO JOSEPH STORY. 


Honorable Joseph Story, Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 


States. Salem. 
Boston, 27 June, 1815. 


Dear Sir, — When I saw you yesterday, as you stepped out of 
court, stand talking awhile with M* Prescott’ & M" Hubbard,’ I 
hoped when you should part with them, you would have been good 
enough to have passed along where I was standing & waiting for an 
opportunity to be indulged with a few moments’ conversation with you, 
but in this I was disappointed. After conversing with them at the foot 
of the Court House steps 8 or 10 minutes you went with them their 
way, which was very different from mine. 

I have it very much at heart that you should deliver a course of 
lectures on our Constitution; our Statute Laws; our Common Law, such 
as it is, — modified by our Statutes ; & on the Civil Law, or such por- 
tions thereof as are most worthy the attention of a lawyer in the United 
States. You once told me you wanted only the assurance that your 
expenses should be reimbursed & you would be happy to undertake 
it. I have revolved the subject in my mind, & I think you may at any & 
at all times have as many as twenty auditors, who would cheerfully pay 
15 or 20 dollars for the course. This would yield 300 or 400 dollars : 
this would indeed be far short of what it would be worth, but if you 
should conclude at any time to undertake it, I hope you would consider 
that you would be thereby rendering a very great & needed service to 
your country. Law lectures & law treatises are plenty enough for an 
English student, but such as would be entirely useful to an American 
student are a very great desideratum. Great as may have been our 
lawyers, they seem to me hitherto to have bent the force of their minds 
chiefly to benefit themselves, & very few of them seem like you to 


1 Hon. William Prescott, afterward one of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, father of the eminent historian. 

2 Hon. Samuel Hubbard, afterward one of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. 
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have considered that there was a great debt due from them to their 
profession. 

Had I had an opportunity yesterday to have seen you by yourself, I 
should have taken the liberty to request you to indulge me with the 
perusal of the Supreme Court’s decision in a cause that was decided by 
them at their last term respecting Glebe Lands. Also any other that 
you should think it proper, convenient, & agreeable to favor me with. I 
should like also to peruse any & all of your charges to the Grand Jury 
at the opening of your sessions; I have listened with pleasure & in- 
struction to all that you have delivered in Boston, except that on the 


15 May, 1813, when I was unfortunat[ely] prevented from attendance. | 


I should have been happy also to have [asked ?] you (if your memory 
is retentive enough after a lapse of 5 years) what was the short history 
of the case of Parkman & Fay in the S. J. Court of Mass“*? You was 
once kind enough to allow me to peruse your argument in that case, 
but not knowing all the facts, I did not read it with so much satisfaction 
as I wished. 

About two years ago you did me the honor to entrust to me a letter 
addressed to the Reporter, M' Tyng,' requesting him to deliver to me 
such of your briefs & substances of arguments as he had ceased to have 
any further occasion for. In the cases of which he had finished the 
reports he cheerfully handed me the papers desired, with acknowledge- 
ments of your civilities towards him while you were at the bar. He 
said he had not finished the reports of all the cases in which he had 
your briefs, but when he should have finished them he would hand 
them to me. Since that period he has resided much of his time at 
Cambridge, & I have not often seen him when I could with propriety 
draw his attention to it. He has, however, in the course of the last 
spring told me he should consider me your legatee, & execute your will 
in my favor, by collecting & laying aside for me the residue of your 
papers. If he should bring them to me, I shall soon forward them to 
you: if he does not, I will ask him for them, or forbear, as you think 
proper to direct. 

I do not, & I cannot, see you quite so often & so familiarly as I was 
once accustomed to. The more a man is elevated by the just award of 
his country, tho’ his admirers are to be found every where, his friends 
must be looked for almost exclusively in the circle of the great, and I 
bow to the unalterable nature of things. D* Wooddeson? at the close 
of his 3° lecture, which treats of the several species of magistracy (page 
97 Elem. Jurisp.), says: “A certain awfulness seems naturally & in- 


1 Hon. Dudley Atkins Tyng. He was the second person who held the office of 
Reporter of the decisions of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

2 Richard Wooddeson, born May 15, 1745, died Oct. 29, 1823, was for sixteen 
years Vinerian Professor of Law in the University of Oxford. See Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol. lxii. pp. 388, 389. 
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seperably to attend the exercise of judicial power ; the importance of 
the task, & the splendor of the necessary qualifications, concur in 
bestowing a sanctity on the persons of judges & veneration on their 
decisions: neither is the estimation of this magistracy impaired by its 
being familiarised in the display of its functions to the daily inspection 
of the populace.” Under this sentiment I take shelter for my perhaps 
cowardly bashfulness, — or perhaps for my deficiency in that hospitality 
which if all circumstances rendered proper it would be my pleasypre & 
my pride respectfully to proffer to you. 

I recollect in one of the conversations which you usually give to 
those who meet with you in M' Shaw’s' chambers previous to the 
opening of the Court you observed that many of the most important 
principles of the Admiralty law as now understood & administered had 
their origin in the Civil Law. You mentioned particularly that the 
doctrine of a year & a day was to be found in (I think) the Digest, 
into which you had looked to corroborate a position you was about to 
maintain in your decree in the Avery. It is thus you are daily verify- 
ing what I find laid down as a maxim in a little book entitled “ Prin- 
cipia Legis et A®quitatis,” — “ Multa ignoramus que nobis non late- 
rent, si Veterum lectio nobis fuit familiaris.” 10 Co. 73. 

The few that can dare protrude themselves into M' Shaw’s chambers, 
& the few that are so happy as to have business to do in your Court, 
are too thin an auditory for those instructions with which you seize 
every occasion to delight those that can be near you. I long to have 
you propose a series of lectures to such as are willing at a moderate 
expence to hear them. Whatever be the price I will be ove of your 
disciples, & I tender you any assistance in my power to procure you a 
competent number. 

This, my dear Sir, is nothing that requires a written answer; if I 
should happen to meet with you in Boston, it may possibly be the 
foundation of a few moments’ conversation with your respectful servant. 

C. P. SumNrr. 


Honorable Joseru Story. 


EDWARD EVERETT TO JOSEPH STORY, 
The Honorable Mr. Justice Story. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Dear JupcE, —I wish to call a meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, about a fortnight hence, to consider the expediency of some 
change in the constitution.* Several friends, with whom I have con- 


1 Presumably William Smith Shaw, at that time Clerk of the District Court 
of the United States for this District. He graduated at Harvard College in the 
same class with Judge Story. 

2 There are numerous and extended references in the Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams to the agitation at this time over the constitution of the Phi Beta Kappa 
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versed, think it expedient wholly to drop the affectation of secresy & 
all its incidents. A change of the present name would naturally, but not 
necessarily, follow. One gentleman thinks the Society useless, & that 
it would be best to abolish it altogether ; & I should be of this opinion, 
unless such a liberal change can be made in the terms of admission & 
membership as to make it a comprehensive fraternity of the children 
& friends of the College: on any other footing it can do the College 
little or no good. I wish you to have the subject in your mind, & 
please to inform me whether you can attend a meeting to be held Thurs- 
day, July 21st.* My idea is to meet, go to work, & adjourn de die in 
diem, till we can do some thing decisive. 
I am, dear Judge, with the highest regards, 
Ever yours. 


Cuar_estowyn, Mass., 8 July, 1831. E. Everett. 


* If you cannot meet that day, please to name some other day — 
about that time — when you can. 


Society. Under date of July 21st, he writes: “ Attended a meeting of the BK 
Society, which had been called by Edward Everett, their President, by an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers. I was surprised to find assembled at the hall of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences between fifty and sixty members.” 
A discussion which lasted more than two hours took place, and finally, on motion 
of Judge Story, a committee was appointed to report at an adjourned meeting a 
revision of the charter and laws of the Society. The committee consisted of 
Judge Story, J. Q. Adams, Henry H. Fuller, Rev. Dr. Charles Lowell, Alexander 
H. Everett, Charles G. Loring, Loammi Baldwin, James T. Austin, and Judge 
Charles Jackson. “The views of Judge Story extend to a total remodelling of 
the Society. . . . He declared his disapprobation of all secret societies, and de- 
clared the administration of the oath illegal.” On the 25th Mr. Adams “ went in 
Boston to the hall of the American Academy, and there met the @ B K committee, 
Judge Story presiding. We there discussed for four hours the report to be made 
to the Society.” At length a committee was appointed “to report a revised 
constitution and code at an adjourned meeting of the committee.” On the 8th 
of August Mr. Adams again “ went to Boston, and attended the meeting of the 
committee of the @BK Society, which sat from ten till past two. Judge Story, 
the Chairman, had a report prepared, which was earnestly and warmly debated for 
four hours. . .. The report, however, was adopted, and is to be made to the Society 
at their adjourned meeting next Thursday.” August 11th, Mr. Adams “ went 
into Boston early this morning, and immediately attended the meeting of the 
BK Society.” On that day the Society held two sessions, and did not adjourn 
until after sunset. By a small majority it was voted to abolish the secrecy of 
the Society, and to substitute a three-fourths vote for a unanimous vote in the 
election of members. On the evening after Commencement Mr. Adams attended 
a meeting of members of the Society who were opposed to the newrule with 
regard to the election of members. On the lst of September he attended the 
anniversary meeting, and had the satisfaction to record the passage of a motion 
‘* to restore the rule of requisite unanimity for the election of members.” “A 
motion was then made, and carried, for a committee of nine to revise the con- 
stitution again, and report at the next anniversary.” The obligation of secrecy 
to which nearly every.one was opposed was not restored. —See Memoirs of 
J. Q. Adams, vol. viii. pp. 8383-409. 
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Free. E. Everett, M. C. The Hon? Mr. Justice Story. Cambridge. 

Massachusetts. 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass., 11 Nov‘, 1831. 

Dear JupGe,—I am much gratified at your good opinion of my 
address,’ but disposed to be rather incredulous about its containing any 
thing of much interest new to you. I have for some time had in my 
mind such a sketch in some degree as that which you propose, & a 
portion of my New York address was prepared from materials collected 
for such a sketch. The historical argument for the constitutionality of 
the tarif & some of the facts were contained in an oration which I 
delivered at Lowell, on the 4th of July, 1830, but which I never 
printed? Had I had any thing like seasonable notice at New York, I 
should have collected more of the documents prior to the constitution ; 
but I received their invitation but two or three weeks before the day 
fixed for the delivery of the address. 

Permit me to say, that I look forward to the publication of your 
lectures on Constitutional Law, to give us a text book not merely on 
this, but many other points of that part of our system not yet ade- 
quately explored. 

I am, dear Sir, ever sincerely yours, 
E, Everett. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 19 May, 1832. 


Dear JupGr,—I send you a copy of a minority report made by 
me on the subject of the apportionment.’ I do not know that it adds 
any thing to the argument, as set forth in Mr. Webster’s report; * 
and this I could not fairly be expected to do. The estimate of the 
population on which the apportionment contained in the text of the 
Constitution was founded, I believe I have retrieved from the source 
indicated in the report. The extract from Jefferson's Memoirs shews 
how Gen' Washington was dragooned into the veto. That part of my 
report which is a reply to Gen' Washington’s message is apparently 


1 American Manufactures: an Address delivered before the American Institute 
of the city of New York, at their fourth Annual Fair, on the 14th of October, 
1831. — See Everett’s Orations and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 69-101. 

2 It was first printed in 1850, in Everett’s Orations and Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 
47-68. 

8 Mr. Everett’s minority report on “the apportionment of the House of Rep. 
resentatives under the fifth census” was signed by himself and Joseph Vance, 
and was submitted in the House of Representatives May 7, 1832. It may be 
found in the fourth volume of the “Reports of Committees of the House of 
Representatives, at the First Session of the Twenty-second Congress.” 

* Mr. Webster’s report is in “ Public Documents printed by order of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, First Session of the Twenty-second Congress,” vol. iii. 
doc. 119, ' 
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lame, compared with Mr. Webster’s. Mr. Webster, however, is wrong 
in saying that the bill of 1792 gave New Hampshire a member for a 
minor fraction. ‘This is not so, & the bill of 1792, which Washington 
rejected, did in fact resemble Mr. W’s amendment precisely, as far as 
the first objection of Gen' Washington goes. This being the case, that 
part of Mr. W’s argument fails. 

This was not found out by our opponents; but I, having noticed it, 
was much weakened in that part of my argument. 

I went over the whole ground with some new illustrations in the 
House when the question came up, & I shall write out my speech as 
fully as I can, & send you a copy of it. As it is a subject you are 
much more competent to discuss than I, I should be glad of your 
opinion upon it. 

Yours constantly, with the highest regard, 
E. Everett. 


Cuartestown, Mass?s, 27th Oct®°, 1832. 

My pear Sir, — Buckingham * stated to me last ev’g, that he had 
long had in readiness for the New England Magazine a print from 
Harding’s portrait of you; that Mr. Webster had promised a biographi- 
cal memoir to accompany it, but that he (B.) knowing Mr. W’s nu- 
merous engagements, dispaired of getting the paper from him. He 
begged me to undertake to do it, write it myself, & used so much urgency 
that I consented. I did so, presuming that Mr. W. would not regard 
me as an intruder, inasmuch as he must well know I had infinitely 
rather the work should be done by him than by me. I have dropped 
a line to him on the subject, & if I find he does not dislike my compli- 
ance with Buckingham’s request, I would venture to ask you to write 
me a letter, putting down such dates, facts, & memoranda as are neces- 
sary to the work, & which it is not only not indelicate for you to 
furnish, but which no one but yourself can accurately know. You may 
rely on a discreet & confidential use being made of whatever you may 
be pleased to communicate to me in this way. 

If it should be agreeable to you to render me this aid, I would ask 
you to do it at your earliest convenience, as I am to let Buckingham 
have the paper (if, on hearing from Mr. W., I conclude to do it all) be- 
fore I start for Washington, which will be about Nov" 20th. 

I am ever, dear Judge, 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp EVERETT. 


1 Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, the well-remembered editor of “The Boston 
Courier.” At this time he was also editor and publisher of the too short-lived 
“New England Magazine,” 
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P.S. 30 Nov.’ After writing this I kept it back till I could hear 
from Mr. Webster. Enclosed you have his note to me on the subject.” 


Free. E. Everett, M.C. Hon. Judge Story. Cambridge. Massachusetts. 
CuarLestown, Mass., 3 Nov’, 1882. 

Dear JupGe, —I have yours of the 1, which is just what I wanted, 
& I am greatly obliged to you for furnishing it to me. 

In enumerating your published works, you have omitted your Opin- 
ions, as a member of the Court. Iam sorry to say that I am not 
familiar enough with the Reports either of the Circuit or Supreme 
Courts to make the selection of those which might with propriety be 
designated as the most important. If you do not deem it improper to 
furnish me with a memorandum on this head, it would be an additional 
favor. 

Yours with sincere attachment, 
E. Everett. 

I suppose I am at liberty to say that your lectures (Qu. “on Con- 
stitutional Law ” ?) are in the press. 


Dear JupGE, —I put you to the question, — & I think by this 
time it must be literally the torture, — once more, and for the last time. 
I have ascribed to you a report relative to a Court of Chancery in 
Mass., referred to in your article in the N. A. Review, Vol. xi. ; — I 
have said the Old Colony charters were collected under your superin- 
tendence, & that an edition of the Statutes at Large of the U. S. has 


1 An obvious slip of the pen for October 30, 
2 Mr. Webster’s note to Mr. Everett is as follows: 
 Ocr® 29, 1832. 

“My pear Sir, —I am very glad you intend publishing something about the 
Judge. I know not when I shall get leisure for that, or any thing else. Let yr. 
piece appear. 

“ My refutation of Mr. Calhoun still rests in intent. 

a D. WEBSTER.” 


The intended “refutation of Mr. Calhoun” probably refers to his theory of 
State Sovereignty and the right of a State to nullify the laws of Congress, It 
was delivered at the next session of Congress, and is printed in Mr. Webster’s 
Works, vol. iii. pp. 449-505, under the title of “ The Constitution not a Compact 
between Sovereign States,” — the occasion of its delivery having been afforded 
by a speech from Mr. Calhoun on the so-called “ Force Bill,” February 15, 16, 
1883. (See Calhoun’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 197-262.) When this speech was con- 
cluded Mr. Webster rose and delivered his reply, February 16, 1833. 
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passed under your revision. Is all or any of this erroneous? I thank 
you for your letter of the 4th, containing the memorandum relative to 
your Opinions, Having taken counsel with Mr. Webster on that part 
of my sketch, I have got it so that it will do, for the present.’ 

If, when you come to compare my little Memoir with Ticknor’s 


1 In the Story Papers is the following undated memorandum, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Webster, addressed “* Hon. Ed. Everett. Charlestown :” — 


“ The Judge’s opinion in 

“De Lovio vs. Boit contains a full & complete history of the Admiralty Juris- 
diction thro’ many centuries of English Law. It evinces a perfect acquaintance 
with all that has been written on that controverted subject, & explores the ancient * 
learning to its fountain heads, 

“ Peele v. Ins* Co. is an instance of very elaborate discussion of important 
questions in the law of insurance, &c. 

“The Judge’s opinion in D. College v. Woodward is a most exact & thorough 
examination of an important provision in the Cons. of U.S. & in its application 
to a highly interesting case, &e., &e. 

“ D* Sir, — If I had, or could find, time, I would say something more on these 
three cases ; but it is 2 hours, ay 4, since I began this letter, & have been so often 
interrupted by callers that nothing is done. 

“ Yrs. ever. Dw. 


Another note from Mr. Webster to Mr. Everett, without date or address, is in 
the Story Papers. It is as follows: — 


“ My D. Sir, —I will do any thing in the world for yr. art., & for the honor of 
the Judge, but hardly know what sort of a thing you desire. Do you wish a com- 
mendatory notice of his opinions? that will shew the art. written by a profes- 
sional friend? It is pretty difficult to write a general notice, & not let it be too 
short, or a long notice witht running into professional particulars. Drop me a 
line to my house in the course of this day, & I will to-morrow endeavor to do the 
needful. Let me know what sort of a creature you want. BW.” 


On another page of the same sheet is the following paragraph, in Mr. Webster’s 
handwriting, the substance of which is incorporated in Mr. Everett’s memoir in 
nearly the same words : — 


“Mr. Justice Story was appointed toa seat on the bench of the Supreme Court 
at age unusually early. He has now beena Judge twenty-one or twenty-two years. 
His circuit labors have extended over the States of Mass., N. H., R. I., & Maine. 
In each of these States he holds two terms a year, and although the courts may be 
lawfully holden by the District Judge alone, we believe Judge Story is never absent 
unless when his attendance is prevented by indisposition. His opinions deliv? in 
the Circuit Court are contained in two volumes of Reports by Mr. Gallison & five 
volumes by Mr. Mason, the present Reporter. His labors in the Supreme Court 
are of course visible in the books containing judgments of that tribunal since 
1811. We do not feel at liberty to speak particularly of the merits of these judi- 
cial opinions, any farther than to echo the general sense of the profession & of the 
public. That, we know, attributes to them a very high degree of excellence. It 
seems understood especially that in Prize law, Commercial law, & Constitutional 
law, the labors of the learned Judge have been more than commonly successful. 
His publications have been numerous, (here insert list), &c.” 


27 
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admirable Biography of Mr. Webster, you should feel (as you will 
have reason to) some discontent, you must remember several things, 
—1° That I was somewhat restricted by the limits of the Magazine; 
2° That I am not competent to treat properly what should be the most 
prominent topic, — your professional course ; & 3° That Buckingham 
first named the subject to me Friday, Oct. 26th, & I received your 
letter, furnishing me the chief part of the matter-of-fact, on the 8¢ Nov’. 
Buckingham required me to be ready by the 14", & having another 
indispensable engagem‘ between now & then, I have been obliged to 
finish & send off my memoir to-day.” 
These things considered I am not ashamed, & I hope you will not 
have cause to be, of the article. 
I remain, dear Sir, Sincerely yours, . E. Everett. 


CHARLESTOWN, Massts., 8th Nov., 1882. 


CHARLES SUMNER TO JOSEPH STORY. 
To the Honorable Mr. Justice Story, &c., &c., &c., Cambridge. 


4 Court Sr., March 25th, ’87. 

My pear JupGr, — Ihave read most deliberately all the opinions 
of the Judges in the Warren Bridge case. I have studied them & 
pondered them, & feel unable‘to restrain the expression of my highest 
admiration of the learning, the argument, the ardour, & the style in 
which you have put your views. If I had not been magnetized by my 
many conversations with Mr. Greenleaf & Mr. Fletcher’ & by the 
deep interest which I was induced, from my friendly intercourse with 
them, to take in favor of the Warren Bridge, I should feel irresistibly 
carried away by the rushing current of your Opinion. Reading it with 
a mind already pre-engaged to the other side, I feel my faith shaken 
nevertheless, & cannot but say, “ Thou almost persuadest me.” The 
argument from the construction of the King’s & also Parliamentary 
Grants, backed by the powerful analogies derived from the franchises 
of ferries & mills, is loosely & inconclusively met by the Chief Justice.® 
As I read Taney’s before I read yours I felt agreeably surprised by 

1 Mr. Ticknor’s biography was in the form of an article on Mr. Webster’s 
Speeches and Forensic Arguments, and was published in the “ American Quar- 
terly Review,” vol. ix. pp. 420-457. 

2 Mr. Everett’s “ Memoir of the Public Life and Services of Mr. Justice Story ” 
was published in the “ New England Magazine,” vol. iii. pp. 433-448. 

8 This was the famous case of “The Charles River Bridge v. The Warren 
Bridge,” reported in 11 Peters’s Reports, 420. 

* Hon. Simon Greenleaf and Hon. Richard Fletcher were of counsel for the 


defendant corporation, 
5 Roger B. Taney had been appointed Chief Justice in 1836, 


- 
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the clearness & distinctness with which he had expressed himself, & 
the analysis by which he appeared to have been able to avoid the con- 
sideration of many of the topics introduced into the argument. But on 
reverting to his Opinion again, after a thorough study of yours, it seemed 
meagre indeed. Your richness of learning & argument was wanting. 
I thought of Wilkes’ exclamation on hearing the opinions of Ld. Mans- 
field & his associates in his famous case, —that listening to the latter 
after the former, was taking hog-wash after champagne. 

Your opinion is a wonderful monument of juridical learning & 
science, — greater by far than Ld. Nottingham’s in Norfolk’s case, or 
any in the Cholmondelley case. Indeed, I do not know where to turn, 
for its match in all the books. Its influence in loosening my previous 
opinions has tended to destroy my confidence in myself, & to produce 
that mortification which flows from the sense of error & from a change 
of view. To follow & espouse truth at any risk, even of the imputation 
of inconsistency, is a paramount duty, & I should not hesitate to avow 
a change, if such had decidedly taken place. At present it will suffice 
for me to say that you have made a skeptic, even if you have not gained 
a convert. 

Nobody in our country, or in the world, could have written your 
opinion but yourself, — aut Morus, aut Diabolus. It will stand in our 
books as an overtopping landmark of professional learning & science. 

I am, my dear Judge, as ever, 
Most affectionately yours, 
Cuas. SUMNER. 


To the Honorable Mr. Justice Story, &c., $c., $c. Cambridge, U. S. 


of America. 


Sarp Avsany, Dec. 25*, 1837. 

A merry Christmas to you & all your family! This I send, my dear 
Judge, across the sea from the English Channel. Is there not a’ thrill 
in these last words? Here am I sailing over the grave of the Spanish 
Armada with the chalky cliffs of England on one side, & la belle 
France on the other, bounding over the same waves over which Cesar, 
& afterwards William of Normandy passed to the conquest of England, 
the waves which would not stand still at the command of Canute, 
which have proudly borne the navies of England to so many victories, 
& over which the voluntary tribute of commerce has been carried by 
the whole world to this great country. On my left & already far 
behind are Scilly & Lizard, then Plymouth, Torbay, the Isle of Wight 
& Portsmouth, & Beachy Head before me; on my right Guernsey & 
Jersey, well known in smuggling annals, & the smiling province of 
Normandy. A rapid passage with favoring gales has brought me, a 
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green American, almost unexpectedly near the close of my voyage, & 
amidst the rich associations of European history. I cannot believe that 
I am where the captain —a man of science & veracity —says that I 
am. Is it true, then, that Iam in the English Channel? The same 
cold & careless waters with which I have played in boyhood are beneath 
me ; the same sky which I have ever seen is overhead. Such are they, 
indeed, to the external eye, but not so to the mind within. Each wave 
seems to have a tale of interest or of glory, & the whole heavens with 
their overhanging canopy seem wrought with figures of history & scenes 
of commerce. I imagine each moment that I shall catch a glimpse of 
Admiral Drake, slowly proceeding on his circuit of the globe, or Robin- 
son Crusoe, when as a runaway apprentice he left Hull, or Nelson 
sweeping on to the victories of the Nile & Trafalgar. As I stood on 
the wet deck at midnight, or after trying to descry the Lizard light — 
but trying in vain—the English history seemed to stalk in spectres 
before me. You, however, my dear Judge, are not fond of ghost stories, 
& I will not venture to introduce the long array of historic personages 
which I beheld. In the middle of the last sentence I was called upon 
deck to see a sail, the first, strange to say, that we have seen since we 
left the coast of America. Think of the solitude of the ocean. For 
fifteen days all that we have seen besides our own narrow deck & its 
petty compliment of passengers & hands has been the sky above & the 
trackless, illimitable sea on which we were tossing. The sail proved 
to be a French whaleman as the tricolor showed, & it was an inspiring 
sight to put one’s eyes on a new set of human beings. We tried to 
speak each other ; but the high sea & the rate at which both ships 
were sailing in opposite directions, though strange to say apparently for 
the same port, prevented our getting any information from her. We 
were standing over to the English coast, in order to catch a sight of 
land, that we might know where we were previous to laying our course 
direct for Havre, while the Frenchman was driving directly for the 
coast ‘of France. Again I have visited the deck to behold land — so 
the captain & mate called it—the land of merry England in Devon- 
shire, but my imagination, active as it was, could hardly discern terra 
Jirma in the narrow cloud which was pointed out. 

It is now about 7 o’clk. in y. evening of Christmas; allowing about 
5 hours for the difference of time between this longitude & Cambridge, 
it will be about 2 o’clk. with you, & yr. family, with Mrs. Story in 
restored health, I trust, are now assembled for the happy meal. I 
have just left the dinner table, where I remembered all in a glass of 
Burgundy. To-morrow, with ordinary luck I shall be in Havre, & 
within a day’s journey of Paris. From that splendid capital of the 
pleasures, fashion, vice, & civilization of the world you will again 
hear from me. My passage has been uncommonly pleasant for y. 
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season, & very rapid. Sea-sickness overcame me just as the blue line 
of my native country was fading from the sight, & I did not feel able 
to keep about for a week, but I was thankful that my time was so much 
shorter than I anticipated. During the first three days of the passage 
I could eat nothing & do nothing, but change postures on an uneasy 
bed, where, indeed, but slight change was possible, & think of my 
friends that I had left behind. How often, then did they all crowd 
into my confined apartment, & how often did I think of you & yours. 
— 29th Dec. At last in Havre, & the Old World breaks upon me, more 
striking & more full of interest even than my imagination had pictured. 
Affect»ly to you & yrs. 
Cuas. SUMNER. 


Tell Mr. Greenleaf that he will hear from me in Paris. 


To the Honorable Mr. Justice Story. 


On board AtBany, Dec. 25th, ’37, 


My peEAR JupGe, — I am now in the English Channel, & to-mor- 
row shall enter the docks of Havre. A rapid passage of 18 days has 
carried me across the ocean, with less sea-sickness than I anticipated. 
A week of nausea & swimming of the head was my doom; but since 
then I have been as comfortable as one can well be in the confined 
quarters of aship, It was, indeed, a melancholy moment when I caught 
for the last time the thread of blue which was all that remained to the 
sight of my native land, except the highlands of New Jersey, which 
stretched out to our right. Sea-sickness drove me down & confined me 
in my berth for several days. We are now where European history 
first opens upon us — in the famed English Channel. 

I have written you a full & “ Merry Christmas ” letter of this same 
date, which I have directed to Cambridge ; but fearing you may not 
have despatched all yr. causes at Washington, I shall direct this hasty 
supplementary scrawl to Washington. I can hardly believe that I am 
here. It seems so short a time since I left home. A voyage is after all 
a trifle; & Ido not despair of finding you at some time ready to en- 
counter its petty but short-lived vexations & enjoy yr. European fame. 
A little resolution, & it is all settled. 

Dec. 29". Contrary winds kept us in the roads of Havre for two 
days; but this morning we entered the docks of Havre; & here we 
first meet the genius of Napoleon. These docks are inscribed with his 
name, — premier Consul, And what a sight is Havre! Everything 
seems old & teeming with history. Not a stone but seems rich with 
some tradition or memory. Streets are horridly dark & dirty ; houses 
narrow. But every thing seems invested with an interest which I have 
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not felt in view of any other buildings hitherto. All is old cheese, while 
our fresh buildings are little more than curdled milk. To-morrow I 
start for Rouen, & there wonders, indeed, will greet me. Write to me 
at Paris, to the care of W™ B. Draper, Esq., 20 Rue Hautville, shortly 
after yr. reception of this. Tell William to write also. Long before 
that time I shall write him. Farewell. I am in a perfect luxury of 
sight & reflection, & parlez-vous on every possible occasion. 

Affectnly. as ever. C. S. 


Of course my best recoll. to all yrs. 


To the Honorable Mr. Justice Story, &c., &c., &c., Cambridge, Mass. 

U. States of America. 

Paris, Jan. 6*, ’37 [1838.] (my birth-day). 

My pEAR JupGr, — I can hardly realize that I have seen what has 
passed before my eyes for y. last week. At y. date of my last letter y. 
wonders of a small European seaport first broke upon me. Since then 
I have passed through one hundred & ufty miles of the country of 
France, — have seen one of her most ancient & renowned cities, 
brimful of historical interest & association, & plunged into the midst of 
the splendor & immensity of Paris. Much have I experienced at which 
I know you would laugh right heartily, — not the least of which are the 
contre-temps growing out of my ignorance of French as a spoken lan- 
guage. On my arriving, rather tardily, on the morning after landing at 
Havre, at the diligence office, I found the lumbering vehicle in which I 
had already retained a seat on the top on the point of starting, & the 
conducteur, on seeing me, cried out, Montez, montez. Accordingly I 
mounted as quickly as possible. The seat on the top is very inconven- 
iently made, & is covered not unlike a chaise. My first desire was to 
have this covering put back, but my vocabulary of French did not 
extend to the expression of this wish, & there was no body who spoke 
English aboard. I was therefore driven to the universal language of 
pantomime & gesture, & at last succeeded in making Monsieur le Con- 
ducteur understand, who assured me in French, which I understood, that 
the top should be put back when they stopped to change horses; & he 
was as good as his word. The ice being broken I dashed right & left 
with my French, & drew the conducteur into quite a communicative 
vein. I was taken for an Englishman of course, & M. le Conducteur 
pointing out the river Seine, which was curling through the meadows 
within sight, said, — La Zamise de France. To which I at once re- 
plied, — Je ne suis pas un Anglais, mais des Etats Unis, preferring to 
sail under the colours of my own country, rather than under those of any 
other. The polite Frenchman pointing to the same stream again, said, 
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— La Mississippi de France. All the way from Havre to Rouen I 
rode on the outside; it was the last of December, & yet they were 
ploughing in the fields. ‘There were no fences, except here and there 
a slight hedge or a thin ridge or mound of earth. The whole country 
was full of novelty. During the whole day which we were upon the 
road I was kept at the highest pitch of excitement, & when at dusk we 
entered the antient city of Rouen, memorable as the capital of Nor- 
mandy & the scene of the cruel immolation of the Maid of Orleans, it 
seemed as if all the dreams of my boyhood were to be realized. ‘The 
heaven-kissing spire of the old cathedral was seen from afar; but it 
was reserved for a nearer approach to disclose the massive proportions 
& the elaborate masonry of this Gothic edifice. Now have I seen the’ 
Gothic architecture, indeed, in one of its oldest & most extensive struc- 
tures. And when I entered this building & saw its stained windows 
& the dim religious light which passed through them, its innumerable 
arches stretching into the distant perspective, its altars, & above all its 
tombs & inscriptions, then did I know that I was in Europe. Here was I 
walking over the dust of cardinals & archbishops & standing before the 
tombs of princes who lived long before the hemisphere from which I 
came was discovered. The stone effigies of Rollo marked the place 
where repose the bones of the first Duke of Normandy, the ancestor of 
William the Conqueror, & a simple inscription the place beneath which 
was deposited the heart of Richard Caur de Lion, & the remains of the 
great Duke of Bedford, regent of France. Innumerable inscriptions & 
grand effigies were in honor of men great in Church & State. Need I tell 
you that my whole frame thrilled with every step & every glance of my 
eye? I was paid — ay fully recompensed for the expense of my journey 
& the imprisonment & nausea of a sea voyage. Such floods of feeling 
& reflection as were started in my mind made me forget all that has 
passed. And the whole city of Rouen was full of interest. Here were 
several of the celebrated old churches, whose history was marked by 
centuries, & also the Palais de Justice, an old & memorable building, & 
the market square in which the Maid of Orleans was burnt. It seemed 
as if I could spend months in this venerable place, but I hurried away 
after one day for Paris, I started on Sunday morning (I wonder what 
Mr. Greenleaf will say to that) before light, & entered Paris after 
dark in the evening. A paved way for forty miles marked our ap- 
proach to a great city, & here new scenes & interests burst upon me. 
It was not antiquity now that absorbed the mind, but the vast concen- 
tration of human business & life — the innumerable carriages, the rolling 
masses of ‘people, the brilliant shopwindows streaming with additional 
brightness, because it was Sunday. And where did I go on Sunday 
night after I had found my lodgings? You will start; to Frascati’s, the 
first hell of Paris. By a new law the gaming houses are all abolished 
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on the Ist of January. I arrived on y. evening of the 31" Dec. & 
would not lose the few hours that remained in which to see the curious 
scene of human temptation which I have witnessed. I have volumes 
to write, & hardly moments in which to write them. I often think of 
yr. fireside & of Mrs. Story’s health. My best love to her & all yr. 
family. As ever yrs. 


C. S. 


JOSEPH STORY TO JOHN H. ASHMUN. 


To Mr. Professor Ashmun, Cambridge. 
Wasuineton, Feby. 24, 1831. 


My pear Sir, — You are very kind in writing me so often, & I 
only regret that I am obliged to write you in return with great irregu- 
larity. In respect to the Post Office I have spoken to Mr. Everett, who 
has undertaken to make interest with the Postmaster-Gen'! For my- 
self I have no acquaintance with him, & from that as well as other good 
reasons I should not venture to approach him on the subject of patronage. 
The delay has not as yet been equal to the course of things at Washing- 
ton. Nothing done here is or has the air of promptitude, even in 
removals, so strong is the habit of procrastination. I have heard, how- 
ever, that the Post’ General is indisposed, & possibly this has impeded 
the common current of business. 

Mr. Calhoun & Mr. Crawford & Gen' Jackson are now fairly out, 
& you have your choice on which side of the controversy to range 
yourself.? The general opinion here is among neutrals that Calhoun 
has completely vindicated himself. But among partizans the case goes 
upon party principles, according to the wishes of the party, & it is 
taken upon faith. 

I saw in the paper of last evening’s mail, that there was a report on 
Cambridge Common ; but it was unintelligible to me what it was. The 
committee I perceive, however, are (as they ought to be) in their own 
opinion wiser than the Commissioners.® 

There has been a pretty warm attack made in the Senate by Mr. 
Tazewell upon the Administration in regard to the Turkish Mission.‘ 
He dealt about him with an unsparing hand. However, I do not augur 
any change of men or measures from these light perturbations. The 
party may quarrel among themselves, but the Administration is backed 


1 The Postmaster-General at this time was William T. Barry, of Kentucky. 

2 The reference is to the breach between Jackson and Calhoun and the breaking 
up of the Cabinet. See Schouler’s History of the United States, vol.iv. pp. 31-37. 

* For an account of the protracted controversy over the enclosure of Cambridge 
Common, see Paige’s History of Cambridge, pp. 235-238. 

* Hon. Littleton W. Tazewell, of Virginia, who moved to strike out from the 
appropriation bill the clause providing for the payment of the salary to the min- 
ister to Turkey, who, he declared, had been illegally appointed. 
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by the steady support of the people, who neither inquire nor care what 
the measures are or ought to be. It is sufficient for them that the hero 
avows them. 

The Mass* Legislature seem full of projects, and in truth I am getting 
quite old fashioned upon most subjects, being quite content to let well 
alone. It does not strike me that Mr. Blake’s amendment was effica- 
cious enough to be wortha trial.’ If you cannot bring down the Legisla- 
ture to a moderate number, say from 150 to 200, it does not seem to me 
to be of any great importance to slice off some fifty or sixty. I am more 
concerned to know what you are to do on Everett’s resolutions,” not 
because they involve much practical importance, but because they will | 
show the principles of the State, & the extent of the devotion to “the 
powers that be.” 

We are not yet at the Charlestown Bridge cause, though it has been 
staring us in the face for a week past. I think it will be reached next 
week, & then comes the tug of war. We have already a deputation 
from Charlestown to take care of the Court & report progress, and 
the address of Mr Morton’s* constituents has taken some pains to pre- 
vent our falling into great errors without all proper admonitions. I want 
no better gauge of the man than that as a Judge he is willing to be the 
candidate of such people with such avowed opinions. 

I am most truly & affectionately yours. 


JosePH STorY. 
Mr. Professor Asumun. 


P. S. Your letter of the 19" came by mail after the foregoing was 
written. I have read the Cambrilge Common Report. I marvel much 
at the measure proposed; but the Committee have given no reasons, 
except that they are infallible. 


JOSEPH STORY TO JAMES J. WILKINSON. 


CamBRIDGE, near Boston, U. States or America, May 27, 1833. 


Dear Sir, — This letter will be handed to you by Mr. George 
Frederick Simmons,‘ a young gentleman of a liberal education & a grad- 


1 Various propositions were before the Legislature for the amendment of the 
Constitution, but most of them failed of adoption. Mr. Blake’s amendment re- 
lated to the election of Representatives, and was indefinitely postponed. 

2 Resolutions moved in the Senate by Alexander H. Everett relative to the pro- 
ceedings of the State of Georgia in regard to the Indians. The resolutions passed 
both branches by large majorities. 

8 Marcus Morton was at this time one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. He was repeatedly the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

4 Rev. George F. Simmons was born in Boston, March 24, 1814, educated at 
the Boston Latin School and Harvard College, where he graduated with high 
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uate of the University in this place. I can commend him to your notice 
as a gentleman of high talents & attainments & of irreproachable 
excellence of character. He is ultimately destined for the ministry, but 
in his visit to England he is anxious to avail himself of the opportunity 
of seeing all the courts at Westminster. On this account I have ven- 
tured to address this letter to you, asking you if you can to afford an 
opportunity of admission of him to the courts, so that he may best profit 
by what he shall be enabled to see of them. I hope you will not deem 
this an obtrusive request, as Americans are accustomed to hold the pro- 
fession & the bench in high veneration & respect. 

I have committed to Mr. Simmons’s care a volume of Commentaries 
on the Constitution of the U. States which I have recently published, 
& which is now used as a text book in the University in this place. It 
purports to be an abridgment of a larger work in 3 volumes, which I 
published about two months since ; but it is in reality a selection almost 
without alteration of the most important parts of the larger work with- 
out the accompanying illustrations & notes. However interesting these 
illustrations & notes may be to an American reader, I could hardly 
hope that they would attract any attention from an English gentleman. 
I have therefore sent you the shorter work, in the hope that you will 
do me the favour to accept it as a mark of my greatrespect. Your 
Radicals, I believe, will find little in it calculated to aid their extrava- 
gant projects. 

I am now engaged in a professional work of much importance, & 
have some confidence that in the course of a year I may be able to lay 
it before the public. I shall send you a copy whenever it is issued from 
the press. 

I have the honour to remain, with the highest respect, 

Your obliged servant. 
James J. Witxryson, Esq. JosepH Story. 


Campriper, near Boston, U. States oF AMERICA. 
August 26, 1834, 

My pear Sir, — My friend Benjamin Rand, Esq., of Boston will 
hand you this letter, & I beg the favour of introducing him to your 
acquaintance. He is a gentleman of high distinction in our profession, 
full of the best learning of the law, & ardent & untiring in the cul- 
tivation of it as a science, as well as a practical pursuit. There is not 


rank in 1832, not long afterward went to Europe, on his return studied theology 
at the Divinity School in Cambridge, and was ordained to the ministry in 1838. He 
was successively settled at Mobile, Waltham, Springfield, Mass.,and Albany. In 
1845 he was married to Mary Emerson, daughter of Rev. Samuel Ripley, of Wal- 
tham. He died at Concord, Mass., of consumption Sept. 6, 1865.—See Palmer’s 
Necrology of the Alumni of Harvard College, pp. 97, 98. 
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probably to be found in America (& probably rarely with you) any 
lawyer possessing so copious, so excellent, & complete a juridical 
library, it being almost perfect in the common Jaw & very rich in 
foreign jurisprudence. Mr. Rand is one of those who studies what he 
owns, & reads books with a living relish, & an enlarged philosophy. 
His visit to England is partly for health, & partly upon professional 
business. And I am most anxious that duriug his stay he should have 
an opportunity of seeing, & as far as a stranger may, of intimately 
understanding the structure & practice of all your Courts. In Amer- 
ica, you well know, that lawyers, especially those who attain extensive 


practice, are ‘men of all work,” & are required to understand Equity . 


& Admiralty Law, as well as the Common Law. And with Mr. 
Rand’s zeal & curiosity nothing that concerns any of the courts exer- 
cising any branch of jurisdiction will be without interest and instruc- 
tion. I must beg you therefore, as far as you can without inconvenience 
to enable him to have an entrée into all the courts that he may there 
see in person what he has been accustomed so much to admire at a 
distance.! 

It is almost needless for me to add that Mr. Rand enjoys a very high 
reputation for integrity & elevated principles. 

I have the honour to remain, with the highest respect, 

Yours most truly ; 


JosepH Srory. 
JaMEs Jonn WILKk1nson, Esq. 
&c. &. &e. 


To James John Wilkinson, Esq., Temple. London. Care of Messrs. 
Kermett & Co., Booksellers, No. 14 York Street, Covent Garden. London. 


CaMBRIDGE, Decr. 29, 1835. 


My pear Sr1r,—I was greatly gratified by the letters which you 
were so good as to send me by Mr. Rand on his return from Europe. 
He was greatly gratified by his visit to England & the hospitality he 


1 Benjamin Rand was born in Weston, April 18, 1785, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1808, received the degree of LL.D. in 1846, and died in Boston, April 
26, 1852, retaining to the last the great reputation for knowledge of the law and 
professional ability which Judge Story ascribed to him. In the resolutions of the 
Suffolk Bar, which were drawn up by our late associate George S. Hillard, it is 
said: “ That the massive and redundant learning of Mr. Rand, wherein he had 
no superiors and few equals, was less to be commended than the manly and moral 
worth which waited upon his daily professional life, than that love of truth, 
that intolerant scorn of meanness, and that generous disdain of unfair advantages 
and opportunities, which were leading traits in his character, sometimes expressed 
more fervidly and uncompromisingly than a cold self-interest would prompt.” 
Mr. Rand is a striking illustration of the truth of the saying that nothing is so 
transitory as the reputation of a great lawyer. 
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received there; & his admiration of your country & of its legal in- 
stitutions is openly expressed, & well received at home. He seems 
to have even a more ardent love of the law than when he first left us; & 
I persuade himself that he will greatly benefit us all by his increased 
devotion to it. By him I received the 1* & 2¢ part of the 2¢ volume of 
Chitty’s Practice, Sheppard (Doddredge) on Actions, & your father's 
work on the Chancery Practice of the County Palatine of Durham. The 
latter, most truly honorable to the reputation of the author, is peculiarly 
valuable to me as it exhibits the general practice & principles in a 
simple form, & better adapted to our American course of practice. I 
am thankful for this & the other volumes, all of which are a valuable 
addition to my library. The other volumes, viz. Harrison’s Digest 
(the new edition) & his Landlord & Tenant (of which you speak as 
being sent) have never reached me, & were probably omitted by your 
bookseller. 

The two MS. volumes of Reports I have according to your directions 
placed in the Law Library of Harvard University, & I have written in 
them a suitable mem? of the giver & the gift. Herewith you will receive 
an acknowledgement from my brother Professor,’ a most excellent man 
& a most excellent lawyer. I have thought that you might like to have 
a copy of our Law Catalogue, & therefore send it to you. 

I should have written you long ago, but I have been waiting fora 
volume of my *‘ Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence” to be out of 
the press. But the printer’s delays have been more than the “law’s 
delays” in older times. .The work is not yet quite completed. But 
the Index is printing, & the work will be published in the course of 
the next month. I shall proceed next week to Washington to attend 
the annual session of the Supreme Court of the U. States. But I 
shall make arrangements to have a copy of the work sent to you as 
soon as it is published. 

During the last summer Mr. Chief Justice Marshall of the Sup. Ct. 
died. ‘This event was a great public loss ; but to me personally, who 
had enjoyed his friendship for twenty-four years, it is an irreparable loss. 
I send you a copy of a Discourse which I delivered before the Suffolk 
(Boston) Bar on occasion of his death. 

A volume containing my miscellaneous writings has been published 
Jately upon the suggestion of my booksellers. I beg your acceptance 
of the accompanying copy, as a small contribution to the common litera- 
ture of the law, or at least of lawyers. 

I have seen two numbers of the new Reports of Messrs. Woolaston, 
Harrison & others. I think it a very valuable publication, & en- 
titled from its condensed form & early publication to professional 


1 Mr. Ashmun died in 1838, and Simon Greenleaf was at this time the Royall 
Professor in the Law School. 
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favour. Why are the succeeding numbers unpublished? Does the 
project encounter opposition ? 

I perceive from the late Reports that your new Rules of Pleading 
create some embarrassments in practice. However these will soon 
disappear. I am not yet quite sure whether you have gained anything 
by discontinuing the general issue (in its old form) & reviving special 
pleading. But on this subject I am content to wait events. Nous 
verrons. 

Believe me, dear Sir, most truly & faithfully, 
Your obliged friend & servt. 


JOSEPH STorRY. 
JamEs Joun WI kinson, Esq., &c. , 


To James John Wilkinson, Esq., of the Temple, London. 


CaMBRIDGE, near Boston, Decr. 26, 1836. 

Dear Sir, — I have now the pleasure of asking your acceptance of 
the 2* volume of my work on Equity Jurisprudence. I hope it may 
not be without use to the younger members of the profession, as well 
as to students. I shall probably follow it up by a separate work on 
the principles of Equity Pleading & Practice. 

While in England your Courts have by the new rules given a new 
vigour to Special Pleading, we in Massachusetts have by a recent 
statute positively abolished it, & substituted the general issue in all 
cases. I confess myself opposed to this change & deem your present 
system far preferable to ours, as to certainty & convenience & saving of 
expense, I think our recent enactment grew out of a restless love of 
innovation, combined with a desire in some members of the profession 
to find an apology for their indolence or want of skill. How it will 
work remains to be shewn. 

A commission has been appointed by the State of Massachusetts to 
report to the Legislature on the practicability & expediency of codify- 
ing the Common Law, or any part thereof. Much against my will I 
was placed at the head of the commission. We shall report favourably 
to the codification of some branches of the Common Law, & particularly 
some branches of the Commercial Law. But the report will be very 
qualified & limited in its objects. We have not yet become votaries to 
the notions of Jeremy Bentham. But the present state of popular opin- 
ion here makes it necessary to do something on the subject. When the 
report is printed I shall take an opportunity to send you a copy. 

Believe me most truly & respectfully, 
Your obliged friend & servant. 
J. J. Wirxixson, Esq. JOSEPH SToRY. 
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To Juhn James Wilkinson, Esq., No. 1 Pump Court, Temple. London. 
CamBrivcGE, Decr. 30, 1841. 

My pear Srir,—I had the pleasure a few days ago of receiving 
your letter by Dr. Cowan, for which I greatly thank you. His stay is 
short & my annual journey to Washington to attend the Supreme Court 
so near that I have not been able to shew him the civilities which other- 
wise I would gladly have done. I am glad that you are engaged in a 
work on the title & transfers, &c., of ships, & hearing from Mr. Sumner 
that your copy of my edition of Abbott on Shipping had been mislaid, 
I desired him to send to you a copy of Abbott as a present from me, of 
which I ask your acceptance. 

I hope you will have before this reaches you received the copy of my 
recent work on Partnership, which I requested Mr. Maxwell the law 
bookseller, No. 32 Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn, to present you in my 
name. It cost me considerable labour under a pressure of ill health, 
from which I am now, as I believe surely though slowly recovering. 

I hope that your new system of Equity Courts will work well, for 
that is the test by which I desire to try all the “so-called” law im- 
provements in our day. It is impossible for me at this distance to be 
able properly to judge of the value & practical utility of the new system. 
But I must say that a system of independent, rival courts, with an 
appellate court composed of all the judges of these courts has always 
struck me as the truest & best-——not to say as the only complete 
system to accomplish all the objects. A Lord Chancellor to revise all 
the decisions of four courts, quite as likely as not to be composed of as 
able judges as himself, & with an appeal in effect to himself in the 
House of Lords, strikes me as no very favourable circumstance for the 
uniformity or enlargement of the science. It is more than the shoulders 
of any one man can bear in the present state of Equity Jurisprudence. 
However, I am content upon this to wait events, & to judge by the 
practical working of the system. 

In one of your late letters you were kind enough to suggest whether 
you could aid me in England in getting any of the works quoted in the 
“ Conflict of Laws” which I do not now possess. All of them are now 
possessed by me, with one or two exceptions which are in the College 
Law Library, extept the work of “ Alexander ab Alexandro.” I have 
sent for all his works, but have been able to obtain only his work 
“ Dies Geniales,” in 2 volumes 8vo; & there I have not found the 
passages referred to. Perhaps the citation is a mere misprint; & there 
may not have been any other large collection of his writings. I believe 
that I have seen & verified by examination in the original author every 
other citation in the 2¢ edition of the Conflict of Laws. 

Believe me with the highest respect, 
Ever most truly, 
James J. WitKrnson, Esq. JOSEPH STorRY. 
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CaMBRIDGE, near Boston, July 27, 1843. 
My pear Sir, —I owe you many thanks for your kiud present of 
your new book on the Law of Shipping. It seems to me very thorough 
& exact, & in all respects worthy of your pen. I have read it with very 
sincere satisfaction & no little instruction. Some matters respecting 
the statute law of England as well as of the common law, which lay 


loosely in my mind before, you have made very clear & intelligible. 
Although the work is professedly addressed to English readers, I can 
assure you that there is much in it very applicable to the Law of 
Shipping in America, & which will be hailed here as a real accession 
to our present stores of learning. ‘There are one or two topics of a . 
general nature discussed in it, upon which I have entertained for a long 
time doubts whether the decisions are perfectly right. One is the 
question, when the right of property vested in a ship in building, which 
is to be paid for by instalments as the work advances. Upon this 
subject I am not entirely satisfied with the reasoning in Wood v. Russell 
& Clarke v. Spencer. The former case seems supportable upon its 
own particular circums; but not as I should incline to say upon its 
preferred grounds of reasoning. The opinion of Mr. Justice Williams 
in the lattet case is very able, & puts the true doctrine before us in a 
satisfactory manner. But I confess to you upon his very reasoning I 
should have arrived at an opposite result as to the judgment in that 
case. Mr. Baron Parke in Laidlaw v. Burlinson puts the doctrine as I 
should desire to put it; but do the two former cases come truly within 
it? 

The other point is as to the representations of the state & condition 
of the ship made to induce the purchaser to buy, but not afterwards 
embodied in the written agreement or bill of sale. I should put it as a 
matter of intention, — whether the representation constituted the basis 
of the purchase or was designed to be merged or waived in the subse- 
quent agreement. If the former, why should not the seller be bound 
by his representation, whether it was fraudulently made or not? If 
the latter, then undoubtedly the purchaser buys at his peril. I confess 
myself of the same opinion as Lord Tenterden on this point, “That a 
person ought either to be silent, or to speak the truth; in case he 
speaks at all, he is bound to disclose the real facts.” I add, — If his 
representation misleads the other party, the seller ought to be the suf- 
ferer, if it is untrue. Has not the doctrine that all representations are 
merged in the subsequent written agreement or bill of sale been 
carried too far? 

You perceive that I write to you asa friend & author, & am not 
speaking judicially, & no one better than yourself knows that I may 
feel bound by authority, when I am not convinced by its reasoning. 

I have received Mr. Tidd’s most kind & flattering letter, & also his 
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present of his works. Nothing could have been more welcome to me 
in all respects. I equally venerate the author & his works. And 
although I have not been his pupil, as you were, I have been instructed 
by his learning through the whole course of my life. I have addressed 
a letter to him, & shall ask his acceptance of my “ Miscellaneous 
Writings” in a single volume, as a reminiscence of my deep respect 
for him. 
Believe me with the highest respect, 
Truly yours, 
James J, WILKINSON Esq. JOSEPH Story. 


I exceedingly like your dedication to Lord Ch. Justice Tindal. It 
is valuable for its truth, as well as its beauty. 


Rev. Morton Dexter, having been called on to give some 
account of the commemoration of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, at which he was the representative of the 
Society, spoke extemporaneously as follows : — 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen, — When I reached Glasgow 
last June, to attend the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the University, I appreciated even more 
than before the privilege which you had conferred upon me 
in inviting me to represent this Society. It is seldom that any 
occasion assembles so large a number of men of world-wide 
reputation in their various departments of learning as those 
who gathered there. 

The celebration was opened on Wednesday, June 12, by a 
solemn religious service of commemoration in Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, Rev. Dr. McAdam Muir preaching an historical sermon. 
In the afternoon of the same day was held what perhaps was 
the most picturesque and striking of all the meetings, the 
reception of the hundreds of delegates and their congratu- 
lations. Although the ceremonies were simple, to me they 
were most impressive, and you may like to hear about them a 
little in detail. Early in the afternoon we were called together 
in one of the smaller halls of the University, and there we 
were drawn up in national groups. In the group representing 
the United States there were about forty. We were mar- 

1 William Tidd, born in London in 1760, died in 1847, was a very eminent and 
influential writer on legal topics. Among his pupils were Lord Chancellors 


Lyndhurst, Cottenham, and Campbell and Lord Chief Justice Denman, — See 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. lvi. p. 382. 
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shalled in a definite order, and each group was in charge of 
an usher with robe and wand of office. 

When this classification had been completed, these groups 
were led successively into Bute Hall, the great auditorium of 
the University, which was crowded by a waiting audience. 
As our group entered, the audience rose and cheered us and 
the organ played one of our national hymns, “ Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” a large chorus of students also singing 
the same hymn with much spirit while we marched to our 
seats. A similar reception was given to each of the other 
groups, 

When at length all had been conducted to their places, and 
after brief opening exercises, the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Story, — the Chancellor being absent because of 
illness, — delivered an appropriate address of welcome to the 
delegates and of thanks for the congratulations about to be 
offered, and then occurred the formal reception. As each 
nation in turn was called upon, its particular body of dele- 
gates was led up to the platform, the audience again rising 
and the organ and chorus again rendering its national hymn. 
Then the roll of the institutions within that country repre- 
sented by the different individuals was called, and each dele- 
gate upon the announcement of his name advanced and bowed 
to the Vice-Chancellor, uttered a few sentences of felicitation, 
handed up his parchment or volume containing the same 
felicitations more fully and formally expressed, bowed again, 
and passed to the other side. When all had thus presented 
themselves, they were marshalled back to their seats and the 
next nation in order was summoned. 

This ceremony, simple although it was, was exceedingly 
impressive, and it had the merit of informing the audience 
clearly what university or society was being called upon and 
who its representative was. Moreover the scene itself was 
memorable for its brilliancy. Most of the delegates wore 
robes, and many of these were very picturesque. Those of 
some of the Frenchmen, for instance, were of bright yellow 
silk, Others were red, purple, blue, or green. The diver- 
sified academic hoods which abounded and the military or 
naval uniforms scattered through the audience also added 
patches of vivid color in all directions, No description can 
convey more than a faint impression of the scene. 

29 
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One of the other important gatherings was an immense 
evening reception, for which the whole university was thrown 
open, and which more than four thousand persons attended. 
Another was the meeting at which an actual shower of hon- 
orary degrees fell upon the University’s guests. And to many 
of us the banquet given in the City Chambers, or Guildhall, 
by the Lord Provost and the Corporation, was in interest the 
supreme event of the-celebration. The chief speakers were 
such men as Rt. Hon. J. A. Campbell, the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, Lord Reay, the Earl of Glasgow, Lord Kelvin, Prof, 
Sir Richard Jebb, Count Goblet d’Alviella, General Sir Archi- 
bald Hunter, and Lord Strathcona. One rarely sees such an 
assemblage of distinguished men from many lands touching 
elbows around the tables. Throughout the week also there 
were concerts, receptions, garden-parties, and other minor 
festivities too numerous to be mentioned, as well as several 
learned addresses by such men as Lord Lister and Lord 
Kelvin. The University also took the opportunity to open 
its new botanical buildings with special ceremonies, 

I did not receive any pronounced impression of the great 
age of the University. Its buildings are dignified and even 
stately, but comparatively modern, and nothing suggests to 
the eye the fact of its hoary antiquity. But I did appreciate 
its spirit of intense earnestness and energy, and its desire to 
be equal to all the demands of what we call the “new” 
education. It is claimed to have been the first institution in 
Great Britain, if not in the world, to establish a school and a 
professorship of engineering, and the first to provide itself 
with chemical laboratories where students might experiment. 
But within the last fifteen or twenty years it has been out- 
stripped by other institutions in Great Britain, Germany, and 
especially the United States, and it is facing the problems of 
the present and the future with some real concern. I heard 
frequent allusions to its comparative poverty, much in the 
same vein as that in which the officials of so many of our own 
colleges or universities often speak. 

In regard to Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s recent gift to the Scotch 
universities, there seemed to be a decided difference of opinion. 
So prominent a man as Vice-Chancellor Story —who is as 
positive and outspoken as he is eminent — expressed himself 
strongly as regretting the gift, and fearing that it may tend to 
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diminish the enthusiasm for learning of the Scotch student, 
and to render him less earnest and self-sacrificing. But most 
of those who made allusion to the matter evidently had no 
such fear, and believe that Mr. Carnegie’s beneficence will 
have only useful results, 

*I would like to add a concluding remark about an inci- 
dental matter, which nevertheless has its importance. When 
the reception of delegates and the presentation of congratu- 
latory addresses were about to be held, I discovered that most 
of the others were provided with elaborate documents hand- 
somely inscribed upon parchment, and in some instances with - 
elegant and costly volumes. The only provision for this occa- 
sion with which I had been furnished —such is our demo- 
cratic simplicity of method — was a half-sheet of letter-paper 
bearing the heading of the Society and eight or ten type- 
written lines officially signed. Had there been time, I should 
have assumed the responsibility of providing myself with a 
more suitable document, but it was tgo late. Although 
matters fell out, fortunately, so that my lack did not become 
conspicuous or even evident, I could not help feeling that, 
in view of the dignity and influence of our Society, pains 
should be taken hereafter to have its credentials and com- 
munications upon such important occasions clothed in a more 
becoming form. 


Hon. WINSLOW WARREN, who returned from Europe in 
the same steamship with the President and Mr. Dexter, hav- 
ing also been called on, said : — 


I assume, Mr. President, that I am asked to speak of the feel- 
ing in England towards this country largely in consequence of 
our discussions upon the subject while upon our trip home, 
and from your knowledge that I hold an entirely different view 
of the subject from that which you have so ably and elaborately 
stated in the interesting paper just read. It may be that 
your more extensive acquaintance in English official circles 
has somewhat colored your view of the matter, and that my 
two months’ travelling in England and Scotland has brought 
me more in contact with those whom Lincoln termed “ the 
plain people,” and enabled me better to get at the real senti- 
ment of England. During my travels I made it a special 
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point to converse with people upon the cars, at the inns and 
stations, and wherever I could reach them, and I invariably 
found them courteous and affable, and with a most friendly 
feeling towards America and Americans. Of course, there 
were many jocose remarks about our ambition to buy every- 
thing, and our pride in the size of our country and of its purses, 
and there was more or less anxiety as to their own ability to 
compete with us in business, coupled with the pertinent sug- 
gestion that there was danger ahead for us if the time came 
when England’s inability to purchase deprived us in some 
measure of our best customer, but the tone of the discussion 
was never bitter, and there was not wanting a certain pride 
that 4 people whom they regarded as of their own stock had 
displayed such a marvellous capacity, and had grown to be so 
important an element in controlling the destiny of the world, 
It seems to me hardly worth while to “ hark back” to the time 
of the Civil War — if then the feeling in England was in the 
higher circles unfriendly to us it was no more so thah the feel- 
ing in our country towards them. If their papers were severe 
and arrogant it would not have been difficult to match it 
in our own press. But times have changed since then; the 
America of to-day is broader and less provincial than forty 
years ago, and the same is true of England. The growth of de- 
mocracy in Europe and the spread of the democratic spirit has 
brought to England a better knowledge of democracy, while 
community of business interests, the telegraph, more frequent 
communication, and the constant intermarriages between the 
people of the two countries have drawn them together and 
taught each better to understand and appreciate the other. 
However that may be, I am convinced that the feeling of 
friendship to-day is deep and strong in England, and based 
upon no sordid notion of advantages to be derived from it, 
and least of all upon any thought that it would be well to 
stand in with a great power like the United States. Of course 
the rulers of England have to consider policy, as do the rulers 
of every other nation, and we may assume that there is more 
or less of expediency in their effusive friendship, but that is 
not what moves the great masses, nor has it brought about the 
remarkable change of tone so evident. 

You have spoken of the impressive services at Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s upon the day of President McKinley’s 
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funeral, and the general manifestation of grief. Possibly there 
may have been something perfunctory in them as official ser- 
vices, but that does not at all account for the crowds of mourn- 
ers and the display of real sympathy in every quarter. Trifles 
sometimes show the drift of a people’s thought, and perhaps 
a little incident a friend witnessed tells more than imposing 
pageants. A lady on the way that day to Westminster Abbey 
told me she met in a side street a boys’ procession carrying a 
flag made of one-half of the English flag and one-half of the 
American sewed together. Upon asking what they were do- . 
ing, a small boy said: ‘“* Haven’t you heard that President 
McKinley is dead; he was next to the Queen.” 

Somewhat similar was my own experience. I was in the 
city of York the day that the President became seriously ill, 
and the first I knew of it was when a woman keeping a small 
shop, asked, with tears in her eyes, of a lady of my party, if 
she was an American, and if she had seen the sad news in the 
papers. Going on to Durham before another paper had been 
issued my first knowledge of the fatal termination was when a 
young English girl called to her mother upon the stage on its 
way to the station, in the saddest of tones, that the flags were 
at half-mast and the President was dead. 

That Saturday night I was at Edinburgh; everywhere were 
signs of mourning. Attending the very early military service 
on Sunday for the famous Black Watch regiment, in St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, the clergyman prayed most feelingly for 
America, and the audience, accompanied by the military 
band, joined in singing ** Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and 
the service was concluded ‘by the “* Dead March from Saul.” 

This was too sudden and spontaneous to be anything but 
a genuine expression of real sympathy and sorrow. Upon 
the following Thursday I attended the special service also in 
St. Giles’ Cathedral, and I question whether any of the im- 
posing services at St. Paul’s or elsewhere could have been 
more sadly impressive. The simple Presbyterian service, the 
ancient church with its severe Gothic architecture, the pres- 
ence again of the military, the dignified procession of the 
Lord Provost, magistrates, judges, and clergy, the crowds 
awaiting the opening of the doors, comprising many Ameri- 
cans but more Scotch, all contributed to the solemn effect ; and 
when, after the rendering of Chopin’s “ Funeral March,” the 
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old clergyman, in his prayer for America in her affliction, in 
tremulous tones alluded to the loneliness of the widow, many. 
eyes were wet with tears besides those of Americans present, 
and the service was concluded by the pipers of the city play- 
ing upon the bagpipes, with weird effect, “* The Flowers of the 
Forest,” as the military and officials marched out. One who 
questions the meaning of this display of feeling, it seems to 
me, shuts his eyes to one of the most friendly and sympa- 
thetic demonstrations I have ever had the fortune to witness. 
I mention this merely as one of the services held throughout 
the land, in small towns as well as cities, where the people 
met together in their churches under no: official call, and 
prompted, I believe, by no feelings except those of national 
good will and brotherhood. 

I may be wrong in my estimate of the change of sentiment 
in England, but I cannot see in it the lower motives suggested 
in the paper just read. I do not believe that England fears 
America in the least, or has the smallest anxiety about allies 
in case of trouble; on the contrary, her confident self-reliance 
was to me her most striking trait. The Englishman believes 
in England’s might — he has but little fear as to the future so 
far as relates to the integrity and safety of his country — he 
believes he can and will settle the Transvaal, the Irish, and 
other questions in his own way. If he seeks our friendship 
and has assumed a different attitude from formerly, I am satis- 
fied it is a real change of heart, because he feels that we have 
shown ourselves worthy of the friendship of a great nation, 
and if the people of America do not welcome this attitude 
and respond in a cordial way, atcepting it as sincere and 
genuine, I cannot help feeling that they show themselves in 
an unworthy and unfortunate light. 


Hon. GreorGE F. Hoar said : — 


The author of the paper read just now speaks of what might 
have been the course of history if some single important trans- 
actions had gone otherwise than they did. 

When he was speaking, it occurred to me that the Society 
might be interested in some facts which I stated a few days 
ago to a club in Worcester of which I am a member, known 
as the Worcester Fire Society, of the relation of persons, 
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members of that Society or closely connected with it, to some 
very important figures in our political history, who were all of 
them members of this Society. 

The Club of which I spoke was founded more than one 
hundred years ago, for the purpose of assisting each other at 
fires. It was before the day of fire-engines operated by steam 
or by human power. But it has long since become a mere 
social club. 

There was a vacancy in the office of Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, caused by the death of Mr. Jus- 
tice William Cushing, of Massachusetts, September 13, 1810, 
He had been, as is well known, nominated by Washington in 
1796 to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but declined the office. When Judge Cushing died, 
Mr. Madison was President. 

The office was offered to Levi Lincoln, of Worcester. It 
was not merely that he was “talked of” for the office, as 
people sometimes say, but he was actually appointed and com- 
missioned. A letter from Mr. Smith, the Secretary of State, 
enclosing his commission, is among the Lincoln papers in pos- 
session of this Society. 

DEPARTMENT OF State, January 10, 1811. 

Sir, — The President of the United States being desirous of availing 
the public of your services as an associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the U. States, I have the pleasure to enclose your Commission, and 
am, Sir, With great respect, 

Your most ob. set. 
Levi Linco, Esqr. R. Smita. 


In the same collection will be found a letter from Cesar A. 
Rodney, of Delaware, a very eminent Southern Senator, which 
says Mr. Jefferson earnestly desired this appointment. 

WILMINGTON, Jan. 7th, 1811. 

My Dear Sir, —I sincerely rejoice that you have been appointed 
to succeed judge Cushing. As soon as I heard of his decease, I wrote 
to the President in your favor. In a few days after, I received a letter 
from that truly great and good man, M° Jefferson, strongly recommend- 
ing you for the vacant seat on the bench; & soliciting my interference 
on the subject. My reply was that I had anticipated his wishes. I 
trust you will not decline the situation, but promptly accept of it. In 
these times an honest & enlightened man, and an able & upright law- 
yer, will be a great acquisition. The law, like the providence of God, 
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should watch with an equal & impartial eye over all. This I am sure 


would be the rule of your conduct. 
Yours very sincerely & truly, 
C. A. Ropney. 


There is also a letter from Mr. Madison, urging Mr. Lincoln 


to take the office. 
Wasuineton, Oct 20, 1810. 


Dear Sir, —I have recd. your favor on the subject of a successor to 
Judge Cushing. I feel all the importance of filling the vacancy, with a 
character particularly acceptable to the Northern portion of our Coun- 
try, and as generally so as possible to the whole of it. With these 
views, I had turned my thoughts & hopes to the addition of your 
learning, principles, and weight, to a Department which has so much 
influence on the course and success of our political system. I cannot 
allow myself to despond of this solid advantage to the public. I am 
not unaware of the infirmity which is said to afflict your eyes; but 
these are not the organs most employed in the functions of a Judge ; 
& I would willingly trust that the malady which did not unfit you for 
your late high & important station, may not be such as to induce a refusal 
of services which your patriotism will, I am sure, be disposed to yield. 
If your mind should have taken an adverse turn on this subject, I pray 
that you will give it a serious reconsideration; under an assurance that 
besides the general sentiment which would be gratified by a favorable 
decision, there is nothing which many of your particular friends have 
more at heart, as important to the public welfare. As there are 
obvious reasons for postponing the appointment till the meeting of the 
Senate, you will have time to allow due weight to the considerations on 
which this appeal is founded ; and it will afford me peculiar pleasure to 
learn that it has found you not inflexible to its object. Accept, Dear 
Sir, assurances of my high esteem & friendly respects 


James MapIson. 
L. Lincoxy, Esqr. 


Mr. Lincoln had suffered for many years, and did till his 
death in 1820, from a serious infirmity of the eyes. It will be 
seen that Mr. Madison urges him to undertake the duties of 
Judge, notwithstanding this infirmity, and thinks he will be 
able to get along as well as he had got along in the office of 
Attorney-General. 

Mr, Lincoln was, probably, Mr. Jefferson’s most intimate 
friend, and possessed his confidence more perfectly than any 
other man. There was at one time among the Lincoln papers 
a letter, which I suppose has been very properly destroyed, 
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which showed that this confidence and intimacy extended to 
the most delicate and secret matters. 

He was Attorney-General under Mr. Jefferson from 1801 to 
1805; Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts from 1807 to 
1809, and acting Governor in 1809; a member of Congress 
from 1799 to 1801. He was a political leader of the party 
known as Republican, but more lately termed Jeffersonian 
Democrats, and organized the political movements which 
wrested from the Federal Party the power in New England 
before and during Mr. Jefferson’s Presidency. 

He argued for the negro the famous case in which it was 
decided that slavery was abolished in Massachusetts by the 
operation of the Constitution, in 1780. 

There can be no doubt that if he had accepted the seat upon 
the Bench, he would have been a thorn in the flesh of Marshall. 
He doubtless shared to its full extent Mr. Jefferson’s dislike 
of the great Chief Justice. The case of Dartmouth College 
v. Woodward was decided in 1819. There was in fact but one 
dissent, but any person who reads Shirley’s book on the his- 
tory of that case will be inclined to believe that without 
Judge Story Dartmouth College v. Woodward would not have 
been decided as it was. 

Mr. Lincoln lived to 1820. If he had accepted the place, 
it is likely that the great judicial fame of Judge Story would 
be lacking from American jurisprudence. Judge Story would 
probably have devoted himself to professional or political life. 
At any rate, he would not have been appointed to the Bench 
before 1820. 

Mr. Lincoln, I believe, was not himself a member of the 
little club in Worcester of which I spoke. But two of his 
sons, a near relative of his name, and his grandson of his 
name were all members of it, and there sat at the table last 
week three of his direct descendants. 

More interesting and important is the relation to Mr. Web- 
ster’s seat in the Senate of the second Levi Lincoln, son of him 
of whom I have just spoken, formerly a member of this Society 
and a member of the little Worcester club that has been re-* 
ferred to, Governor of Massachusetts, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and Member of the National House 
of Representatives. 


The term of Elijah H. Mills, Senator of the United States, 
80 
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expired March 38,1827. The Legislature at that time had two 
sessions, one beginning in December, the other the last Wednes- 
day in May. At the December session in 1826 there were 
several unsuccessful attempts to elect a senator. The Senate 
elected John Mills, of Springfield. The House elected Elijah 
H. Mills, of Northampton, then incumbent of the office. These 
gentlemen, though of the same name, | believe were not re- 
lated to each other. 

At that time the law providing for the meeting of the two 
Houses and the election by joint ballot, in case of failure of 
the attempt to concur in a separate election, did not exist. 
So there could be no choice until the Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, acting separately, had elected the same man. There- 
after the Senate elected Mr. James T. Austin, who declined. 
The Senate then chose Levi Lincoln, then Governor, and 
communicated this action to the House. Governor Lincoln 
had been the supporter of Jefferson like his father before 
him, and was known as what was then called a Republican. 
The Federalists, who had found their power fast passing away 
from them, had at their convention nominated Mr. Lincoln, 
though one of their political opponents. 

Mr. Lincoln speaks of himself, as late as 1830, “ as a Republi- 
can — Ay, as an old-fashioned Jeffersonian Republican, too.” 

The Republicans, or Jeffersonian Democrats, held their con- 
vention a little later, and also nominated Mr. Lincoln. He 
was understood to be a man of great executive ability, un- 
questioned integrity, and quite conservative in his opinions 
in regard to the political questions of the time. He was 
elected Governor with the support of both parties. 

The Senate elected Mr. Lincoln to the office of Senator of 
the United States. He sent the following letter, February 14, 
1827, to the Speaker of the House : — 

Boston, February 14, 1827. 
To THe HonoraB_e SPEAKER OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES : 

I have observed in the Journals of the proceedings of the General 
Court, yesterday, that I am honored by an election, on the part of the 
‘highest Branch of the Legislature, to the office of Senator of the United 
States, after the 3d. of March next, and that this vote of the Hon- 
orable Senate has been communicated to the Honorable the House of 
Representatives, for their concurrence. Deeply penetrated with a 
sense of gratitude and of obligation for this expression of unmerited 
regard and confidence, and for the support and favor by which I have 
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been elevated to, and hitherto sustained in offices of public trust, by my 
Fellow Citizens of this Commonwealth, and by their Representatives, 
in association with me, at different times, in the Administration of the 
Government, I can never fail to yield the highest deference to their 
opinions, and a most respectful submission to their will. But unfore- 
seen and peculiar circumstances have placed me in an embarrassing and 
most delicate situation in relation to the present canvass. Partial and 
cordial Friends have not been wanting from the first, to propose to me 
to be a candidate for the suffrage of the Honorable Legislature. Im- 
perative considerations of personal and relative duty have constrained 
me informally to decline their support, and I have trusted that it was 
well understood to be my sincere and earnest desire to avoid a compe- 
tition with those honorable and qualified men, who have been also 
named for the office. All these considerations, with a strong regard 
to what is due to consistency of character, — a character the more val- 
uable to myself as in any degree justifying the distinctions with which 
I have been honored by others, press upon me, at this time, with undi- 
minished force. The vote of the Honorable Senate having now pub- 
licly placed me before the House of Representatives as their candidate 
for the office of Senator, I have to beg their indulgence in being 
permitted, unreservedly, but most respectfully, to decline their suffrages, 
and your Kindness in offering to them this communication. 

Levi Linco. 


It seems highly probable that Mr. Lincoln, before his elec- 
tion as Governor, had expressed to his supporters, or some of 
them, his purpose not to be a candidate for Senator. It does 
not seem likely that otherwise he would have declined an elec- 
tion which it seems certain under existing political conditions 
the Legislature would have made. He was fond of public life, 
for which he was peculiarly well fitted. It is well known that 
when Governor John Davis was afterward elected Senator, 
Mr. Lincoln was disappointed, and thought Mr. Davis had 
used the advantage of his situation as Governor improperly 
to promote his own election. There was some estrangement 
between these two eminent gentlemen on that account, though 
afterward wholly united in support of General Taylor in 
1848, an agreement to which Charles Allen referred by say- 
ing that “in that day Pilate and Herod were made friends 
together.” 

The election was then deferred until the May session. At 


that session the two Houses concurred in electing Daniel 
Webster. 
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Before consenting to permit his own election by the Legis- 
lature, Mr. Webster addressed to Governor Lincoln a*very 
earnest appeal, dated May 22, 1827, and printed in Curtis’s 
*‘ Life of Webster,” vol. i. p. 293, expressing his own disin- 
clination to accept the office, and urging Mr. Lincoln to accept 
it. Mr. Webster says :— 


“ T beg to say that I see no way in which the public good can be so 
well promoted as by your consenting to go into the Senate. This is my 
own clear and decided opinion ; it is the opinion, equally clear and de- 
cided, of intelligent and patriotic friends here, and I am able to add that 
it is also the decided opinion of all those friends elsewhere, whose judg- 
ment in such matters we should naturally regard. I believe | may say, 
without violating confidence, that it is the wish, entertained with some 
earnestness, of our friends at Washington, that you should consent to 
be Mr. Mills’ successor. I need hardly add after what I have said, 


that this is my own wish.” 


Mr. Lincoln answers,' in a letter dated Worcester, May 24, 
1827, affirming his refusal. He says that the ‘‘ expressions of 
personal disinclination to the office of United States Senator 
were sincere, and from the delicacy of my position last year, 
were called for, and openly and repeatedly made. Indeed, it 
became necessary for me to say that I should absolutely de- 
cline the place if offered to me.” 

It is quite clear that the office of Senator was at Mr. Lin- 
coln’s command. Observe that this is in 1827, and is the 
election for the term of six years, ending March 38, 18383. 
That includes the period of Jackson’s great contest with 
Nullification, when Mr. Webster, with all his power, came 
to Jackson’s support. It includes the time of the Reply to 
Hayne, and the great debate with Calhoun. 

Daniel Webster, I need not say, would have been a great 
figure anywhere. But if Mr. Lincoln had acted otherwise 
there would have been absent from our history and literature, 
the coming to the support of Jackson, the reply to Hayne, the 
great speech, “* The Constitution not a Compact between Sov- 
ereign States,” and the powerful attacks on Jackson’s asser- 
tions of power in the removal of the deposits. The speech on 
the President’s Protest, with the wonderful passage describing 
the power of England, would not have been made. 


1 See Curtis’s Life, vol. i. p. 294. 
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If the sentiment of Patriotism, and love of Liberty or Union 
have ever been dominant in this Republic, we cannot measure 
the value of the influence of Daniel Webster and the speech 
in reply to Hayne. I am not sure that, without Mr. Webster’s 
powerful championship of the side which prevailed, Mr. Cal- 
houn’s theory would not have become established. At any 
rate, it was the fortune of Daniel Webster that the doctrine 
of National Unity, whenever it has prevailed in the hearts of 
his countrymen, has been supported by his argument and 
clothed in his language. 

The State of New Hampshire placed his statue in the 
Capitol a few years ago. I had something to do with that 
transaction. Shortly after, I received two letters from private 
Union soldiers of the Civil War. One of them said that he 
was on the forlorn hope at Port Hudson, and after their re- 
pulse they found shelter in a thicket of brushwood, and that 
as he lay there, the flag of his regiment floated out in the 
wind, and there came into his mind Webster’s famous clos- 
ing sentence of the Reply to Hayne. 

At the same time, I think by the same mail, came a letter 
from another soldier, who told me he had been stationed on 
picket duty in a lonely place where two sentinels had been 
shot down in succession on the previous night. As he walked 
up and down on his lonely watch, thinking that at any instant 
his death shot might ring out from the thicket, he kept up his 
courage by repeating to himself over and over and over again, 
the same undying words, “ Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.” 

Another incident of the same kind, not of equal importance 
of either of these, but still of great interest and importance, 
happened more lately. It was a matter with which I myself 
had a good deal to do. 

When President Hayes entered upon office, there were but 
three members of the Senate of either party who were sup- 
porters of his administration. I was one of them. The other 
two were my colleague, Mr. Dawes, and Stanley Matthews, of 
Ohio. President Hayes was, in my opinion, a very wise and 
able and upright man. It was an admirable administration. 
He had a strong and excellent Cabinet. But his nomination 
had disappointed the ambitions of some very influential men 
in his own party, and the powerful factions of which they 
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were the leaders and candidates. The opposing party had 
not only felt the usual disappointment in defeat, but denied 
the lawfulness of his election. So I was more familiar than 
would ordinarily have been likely to have been the case with 
all the councils of his administration. The Secretary of State 
was my near kinsman, and the Attorney-General had been 
my law partner. 

When the vacancy occurred in the English mission by the 
resignation of Mr. John Welsh, I very strongly urged the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Lowell. Mr. Evarts was quite unwilling to 
select Mr. Lowell, and in deference to his wishes, President 
Hayes offered the place to several other persons. Among 
these persons, the offer was made to Governor Bullock, a 
member of the little Society of which I have spoken, and 
before its offer to him, to another member of the same 
Society. I was myself authorized by the President to com- 
municate his desire to Governor Bullock. His answer, de- 
clining on account of the condition of his family, will be 
found in the life prefixed to the published volume of his 
speeches. 

Now, if Governor Bullock had accepted the appointment, 
which was undoubtedly very attractive to him, what Mr. Lowell 
did in England would not have been done. He will doubtless 
go down in literature as a great poet. Perhaps it is presump- 
tuous in me to give an opinion upon the subject. But it seems 
to me he is entitled to an equal place among the prose writers 
of the country, and indeed among the prose writers of the 
English language of our time. His admirable address on 
Democracy, the delightful address as President of the Words- 
worth Society, several estimates of British poets, delivered 
by him on various occasions in England when he was Minister 
there, are among the very best examples of his work in prose. 

I have thought that these facts were not only of a good 
deal of general interest, but would have special interest 
to this Society, of which Judge Story, Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Lowell, Governor Lincoln, and Governor Bullock were all 
members. 

I do not know that there is any moral to all this, unless it 
be that if a Worcester man be offered a high office he had 
better decline it, so that a Boston man may be selected who 
will fill it much better. 
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Remarks were also made during the meeting by the Prest- 
DENT, and Messrs. JAMES B. THAYER, JAMES F. RHOoDEs, 
ALBERT B. Hart, and Epwarp E. HALE. 

A new serial, comprising the record of the June meeting, 
was ready for distribution at this meeting. 
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On the thirtieth of May, 1894, and for nearly six months 
afterward, there stood on the rolls of this Society the names 
of three men who had been members for fifty years,—a 
thing that had never happened before, and is unlikely to 
happen again for many years. 

These three were the President, Dr. Ellis, the ex-President, 
Mr. Winthrop, and Dr. Paige, who on that day rounded out 
the full half-century of his connection with it. In years Dr. 
Paige was the senior of the three, and he outlived the other 
two by nearly two years, as well as all those who were elected 
to membership in the fourteen years after him. He had, there- 
fore, at his death no contemporaries in the Society, and there 
are to-day none who had professional associations with him to 
testify concerning the years and work of his activity, so that 
the duty of preparing this memoir falls to one who had but 
the slightest personal acquaintance with him, and must depend 
upon the testimony which those who knew him better have 
given in memorials already published in the proceedings of 
other Societies with which he was connected.! 

Lucius Robinson Paige was born in Hardwick, Massachu- 
setts, March 8, 1802. He was the fourth in descent from 
Nathaniel Page,? who came from England about 1685, and 
was in Roxbury in 1686, where he was appointed by Governor 


1 Obligation to the memoir prepared for the American Antiquarian Society 
by Albert H. Hoyt, and the article in the ‘‘ New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register,” by Rev. Alphonso E. White, which have been freely drawn 
upon, must be recognized. 

2 In Dr. Paige’s History of Hardwick he spells the family name Paige, but in 
the Bedford annals it is spelled Page. 
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Joseph Dudley a marshal of Suffulk County. Nathaniel Page 
is supposed to have been a brother of Nicholas, of Boston, who 
came from Plymouth, England. About 1687 he purchased a 
farm in that part of Billerica now the southeastern part of 
Bedford, which has remained in the possession of his descend- 
ants for more than two centuries, and the original dwelling, 
still standing, has been occupied by seven generations of the 
same name. He had been active in the Three County Troop, 
which perhaps accounts for the possession in his family of the 
flag to be mentioned hereafter. 

He died in Boston, April 12, 1692, leaving a will dated the: 
day before, which was probated May 9, 1692. In the inven- 
tory of his peeperty we find: Iron work belonging to the 
saw-mill £38, 02/3 horses £8, 24 sheep and lambs £7, 9 milch 
cows £20, 6 oxen £12, 40 ‘bushels corn £4, farm buildings 
and land in Billerica £25, a servant man, £15, a farm of 200 
acres at Dedham, £30, a farm at Squabauge! and Worcester 
£10. 

The descendants of Nathaniel Page seem to have been 
active in the military history of the country, and for several 
generations were commissioned officers. His son Nathaniel, 
born in England in 1679, who died in Bedford in 1755, was a 
cornet, and was in the Indian wars. Nathaniel’s son John, 
born 1704, held a similar commission given by Jonathan 
Belcher, the colonial governor, in 1737. He was a very tall 
man, was present at Lexington, April 19, 1775, and died in 
1782, aged 78 years. John’s son, Nathaniel, cornet in the 
company of minute-men which went from Bedford to Con- 
cord, April 19, 1775, carried as ensign a flag? which had been 
for nearly a century in the Page family, described in the Pro- 
ceedings of this Society for December, 1885, where there is also 
an illustration representing it. He died July 31, 1819, aged 
seventy-seven. 

The oldest son of Nathaniel Page was Christopher. Chris- 
topher’s son Timothy (a son by his second wife) settled in 
Hardwick ; and there Christopher himself died. 

The first Nathaniel appears to have been one of the eight 
original proprietors who purchased from the Indians in 1686 
the territory which afterwards became the town of Hardwick. 

1 Perhaps Quaboag, a part of Brookfield. 


2 See “ Beneath Old Roof Trees,” by A. E. Brown, pp. 196-203. 
31 
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Another of these proprietors was Samuel Ruggles, from whom 
the mother of Lucius R. Paige was descended. These two 
persons owned one-quarter of the whole territory, and of them 
Dr. Paige says that when, half a century later, the town was 
settled, both families contributed their full share in the man- 
agement of public affairs and in the raising up of large families. 
For many years they furnished a larger number of voters than 
any other two families in the town. 

According to Dr. Paige, in his history of Hardwick, his 
grandfather (Timothy) was a member of the Committee of 
Correspondence in the Revolution, and an officer of the militia. 
He led his company to Bennington in August, 1777, and to 
West Point in 1780, and after the adoption of the Constitution 
received a commission as colonel, which he held to his death, 
serving as such in suppressing Shays’s Rebellion. His wife, 
who outlived him by many years, died in 1825, aged ninety- 
three years. 

Timothy’s son Timothy, the father of Dr. Paige, when a boy 
of sixteen joined the minute-men, and marched with them to 
Cambridge in 1775. Later in life he was a representative to 
the General Court for seventeen consecutive years, and in 
1820 a delegate to the convention for revising the State con- 
stitution. When he died he was commended as having been 
a man of undeviating patriotism, intelligence, and unbending 
integrity. 

Timothy Paige married Mary Robinson, of Hardwick, who 
is said to have numbered among her ancestors Governor 
Thomas Dudley, and of whose family Brigadier-General 
Timothy Ruggles and Major-General Jonathan Warner were 
members, while it is said that among his ancestors were 
Elder William Brewster and Governor Thomas Prince of 
the Plymouth Colony. 

Lucius Robinson Paige was the ninth and youngest child of 
Timothy and Mary. 

In his address at the centennial celebration in his native 
town he declared that there was no “spot in the wide world 
so dear to his recollection as the hill where he was born, over- 
looking on one side the village, with ‘ Poverty Hill,’ or rather 
‘Mount Pleasant,’ in the background, and on the other the 
Ware River Valley from Palmer to Wachusett.” 

He was educated in the public schools of Hardwick and at 
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Hopkins Academy, Hadley, Massachusetts, and has said of 
himself that, being a frail and puny boy, with neither robust 
bodily vigor nor physical courage, he shunned the athletic 
sports of his comrades, and stealing away at recess, used to 
study the old inscriptions on the tombstones of the cemetery, 
thus early entering upon the studies he so much enjoyed in 
after life. 

When it became time for him to select an occupation, he 
decided in 1823 to enter the Universalist ministry, and studied 
under the Rev. Hosea Ballou, of Boston. He preached his 
first sermon in Charlestown, June 1, 1823. On the twelfth of 
the same month he was received into the Southern Association 
of Universalists, and ordained June 2, 1825. His first pas- 
torate was in Springfield, Massachusetts, and he held it until 
1829. Although belonging to a long-lived race and destined 
to a longer life than any of it of whom we have record, he was 
never a man of robust health, and when first settled was ex- 
tremely frail and delicate in appearance, so much so that many 
who opposed his doctrines thought that his opportunity for 
promulgating his views was likely to be so brief that it was 
hardly worth while to try to controvert his arguments, some 
of which they admitted to be unanswerable. 

He was active in preaching his faith both in Springfield and 
its neighborhood, and though not an impassioned orator his 
bearing was dignified and impressive, and while he spoke 
slowly and deliberately, his words were always clear and 
deepened conviction, and it was said of him “ that he took a 
decided stand for his convictions, and pressed them so strongly 
upon his hearers that a most earnest interest was awakened in 
him and his message.” The message which, as a missionary 
of the new faith, he gave in his early days, “ never lost any of 
its lustre, its fire, or its solemnity, but shone with new beauty 
and power in a long life of singular loveliness and peace.” 

In 1829 Mr. Paige removed from Springfield and took a 
parish in the part of Gloucester now called Rockport. In 
1832 he went from Rockport to Cambridgeport, and remained 
there till 1839, when, his health failing completely, he resigned 
his parish and relinquished his pastoral work, with the idea 
that death was near at hand. 

During his active ministry Dr. Paige was a constant writer. 
He printed in the “ Religious Enquirer,” of Hartford, Con- 
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necticut, a paper entitled “ Universalism Defended,” which 
was reprinted in 1830. In 1833 he published “ Selections 
from Eminent Commentators,’ a work which passed through 
several editions, He was for a time assistant editor ‘of the 
‘* Trumpet,” and began in it in 1835 the publication of “ Notes 
on the Scriptures,” which he continued for several years. He 
wrote also ** Questions on Select Portions of the Gospels de- 
signed for the use of Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes.” 

Dr, Paige was particular as a writer of sermons, and a 
pretty severe critic of others. He always had an abhorrence 
of repetitions on the part of a preacher from Sunday to Sun- 
day. He once said to a friend, “ An ex tempore speaker is 
almost certain to repeat himself; hence I detest ex tempore 
work. A man who writes his sermon first and hunts for a 
text to suit it, will most likely repeat himself. The only 
preacher who can work Sunday after Sunday in the same 
pulpit and not repeat himself, is the man who selects his text 
before he writes, and obligates himself to do no more than 
legitimately develop the thought and spirit of the text. He 
can use history or current events to illustrate; but,’ with 
emphasis, ‘‘ they must actually and truly illustrate the mean- 
ing of the text, and not be forced into the discourse improp- 
erly or irrelevantly. In this way a man can preach without 
any extraordinary amount of repetition, and,” again with 
emphasis, “ preach the gospel as well.” 

He had a high ideal as a preacher; as indicated above, he 
was not accustomed to ex tempore speaking; his modesty, if 
nothing else, forbade him to trust himself without notes, and 
his sense of duty required him to have made careful prepara- 
tion before addressing a congregation. On one occasion, after 
he had retired from the active ministry, the pastor of the 
church in Cambridge which he attended had gone from home 
to make an exchange. The minister who was to occupy his 
place having been taken suddenly with a violent illness, failed 
to appear, and the congregation waited a full hour with no one 
to lead the service, before a messenger arrived to announce 
the expected preacher’s inability to come. All eyes turned to 
Dr. Paige to take the service. This he persistently refused to 
do, consenting only to announce a hymn and pronounce the 
benediction. ‘ Nothing could induce him,” said the friend 
who narrated this incident, * to face an audience without a ser- 
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mon, classically written, with the usual firstly, secondly, and 
so on to the fifthly, if, indeed, it failed to reach seventhly or 
eighthly.” 

As a pastor he had admirable qualifications for his work. 
He was a natural scholar, an able sermon-writer, a man of the 
purest character, of the best type and pattern for the citizens 
of a community to follow. <A friend who has given the writer 
his recollection of him, says: “In parochial work he was a 
great success. He was a welcome friend in every home, ¢ 
faithful counsellor and adviser, and a very punctilious person. 
But he was not an eloquent preacher. He needed the gifts of 
an elocutionist to give power to the words which he had force- 
fully written, but could not forcefully deliver. Again, although 
a man who appreciated humor, enjoyed a good joke or a good 
story, and could see the comical side of a man or an action, he 
somehow did not seem to understand human nature. There 
was a dark and negative side to humanity which he never saw. 
He was too pure. He saw only the good in men. Gossip 
pained and mortified him. He could not understand how 
dark phases of nature could be possible. 

“ Had Dr. Paige’s children lived, he would have seen more 
of human nature and more of life. They all died young, so 
that he did not get accustomed to all the varieties of human 
nature which boys and girls bring to a household. His judg- 
ments of others were the judgments of a very well-mannered, 
perfectly upright, and serious old man, Hence he was often 
grossly deveived in men and boys, and in the operations of 
human nature in general, and sometimes the victim of 
impostors. 

‘In his theology, Dr. Paige was a Universalist of the old- 
fashioned restoration type. He was knownas a Restorationist. 
He believed that sin, suffering, and punishment came to an 
end at the brink of the grave. In the hereafter all would be 
well for all of God’s children. Putting a very literal meaning 
upon the words, ‘ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive,’ he held that Christ’s atonement was for all 
the children of the human race. Modern Universalists, prob- 
ably now without any exception, accept the future growth 
and progression of humanity ; that the law of rewards and 
consequences extends to the life beyond. This was not usually 
the view of the Universalists of the age of Dr. Paige.” 
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Although Dr. Paige preached occasionally after he gave up 
his parish, the remainder of his life was passed in secular labors. 
He was Town Clerk of Cambridge from March, 1889, to Janu- 
ary, 1840, and from March, 1848, until the incorporation of the 
city, in May, 1846, when he became City Clerk, and held the 
office until October, 1855. From 1842 to 1847 he was also an 
assessor. In 1875 and 1879 he was a Representative of Cam- 
bridge in the General Court. In 1850 Harvard College con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of A.M. 

While holding the office of Clerk of Cambridge, he became 
interested in its history, and made a careful study of the 
records in his custody with a view of writing it. Following 
up in other quarters the investigations thus begun, “ with 
industry and painstaking,” says our associate Dr. McKenzie, 
““he gathered the facts which he arranged in an intelligent 
method,” and in the History of Cambridge, published in 1877, 
“he made his book a treasure-house of information for all 
time” ; of which President Eliot has said: “ It is an epitome 
of the history, not only of this town, but of a good many other 
Puritan towns. It fills this place with memories of by-gone 
scenes, and deeds which were precious to the people of those 
times, and are precious still to us, their descendants or 
successors.” 

At the meeting of March 8, 1877, Dr. Paige presented a 
copy of his history to this Society, as a commemoration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of his birthday, and his remarks on 
that occasion, giving as a reason for presenting the copy in 
sheets, instead of waiting for it to be bound, that recent 
events had admonished him that one who has attained the 
age of seventy-five years has a very slender hold on life, 
and explaining what might appear to some to be defi- 
ciencies in his treatment of the subject, are to be found in 
our Proceedings.’ 

Dr. Paige was one of the petitioners for the Cambridgeport 
Savings Bank, which was incorporated March 28, 1853. He 
was its Treasurer from 1855 to 1871, and later one of its Trus- 
tees, and at the time of his death its Vice-President. He was 
Cashier for about seven years, President for three years, and 
from 1857 to his death, one of the Directors of the Cambridge- 
port Bank, first a State and then a national institution. 


1 First series, vol. xv. p. 256. 
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Dr. Paige’s interest in religious themes did not cease after 
his retirement from the pulpit, and he devoted his evenings to 
preparing a Commentary on the New Testament, which was 
published in six volumes, —the first in 1844, and the last 
in 1870. 

President Elmer H. Capen, of Tufts College, says his work 
as a commentator was sound and trustworthy, because his 
analytical power enabled him, as by instinct, to separate the 
true from the false, and because he knew how to condense 
into a single phrase the kernel of another man’s thought. 
“He gave not only his opinion, but in briefest words the 
opinion of all other writers on the passage under review. 
ln this respect his commentaries are compendiums of critical 
knowledge.” 

In his tribute to Dr. Paige, at the time of his death, our 
President, Mr. Adams, said of this Commentary, that it has 
been described as being ‘the best extant depository of the 
kind of information that throws light upon the New Tes- 
tament page. Later scholarship may have made discoveries 
that modify some of the expositions, and of course has added 
explanations not possible forty years ago. But Dr. Paige’s 
Commentary has never been displaced, is in no danger of be- 
coming obsolete, is a storehouse of Biblical facts and wisdom.” 

This is perfectly true. Containing no results whatever of 
what is now known as the higher criticism, these commentaries 
are eminently useful. Yet they have passed out of use so 
completely that only with the greatest difficulty could the 
present writer find a copy for examination. 

As an active and prominent Universalist, Dr. Paige was 
very much interested in the establishment of Tufts College. 
He gave money to it. He served on committees for laying 
its foundation, and for arranging the studies to be pursued in 
it. He became a member of the Board of Trustees in 1859, 
and was its Secretary from 1862 to 1876, and at the time of 
his death was Senior Trustee, both in years and length of 
service. He gave the College during his life $5,000, and 
in his will left a bequest of $2,000 to found a scholarship. 
The College, in 1861, gave him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, and the dormitory of the Divinity School is 
named for him, “ Paige Hall.” 

In 1838 Dr. Paige delivered the historical discourse at the 
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centennial anniversary of the incorporation of the town of 
Hardwick. Before that time he had begun to collect ma- 
terials for the history of the town, but it was forty years more 
before the work was finished. In 1882, at our March meet- 
ing, which again occurred on his birthday, when he was eighty 
years old, he laid on our table, as a birthday tribute, a copy 
of the completed book, as five years before he had laid his 
history of Cambridge. 

In both these histories there are very full genealogical 
registers, compiled with great care. They have been pro- 
nounced models of what a town history should be, containing 
the most important information that could be procured from 
original sources. President Capen says they are valuable not 
only because of the thoroughness of research which distin- 
guishes them, but because they set the past before us as it 
really was. Dr, Paige never gave his readers anything for 
fact which he got by inference, or hearsay, or by a guess. 

Dr. Paige was an enthusiastic believer in the beneficent 
work and influence of the Masonic body. He joined it at 
Little Falls, New York, in 1824. In 1826 he was made Mas- 
ter of the Lodge in Hardwick; and the same year joined the 
Knights Templars, becoming an Eminent Commander. In 
1846, February 10, he joined Amicable Lodge in Cambridge, 
being chosen Master the same night. 

In the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts he was Grand Stew- 
ard in 1849-50, Grand Deacon in 1851, and Deputy Grand 
Master in 1852, 1853, and 1854. He was for many years the 
representative of the Supreme Council of Belgium in the 
Supreme Council, thirty-third degree of the Northern Masonic 
jurisdiction of the United States. At his death he was the 
oldest Past Commander of Knights Templars, and the oldest 
surviving Life Member of the Grand Lodge. He also be- 
longed to the fraternity of Odd Fellows. 

This Supreme Council of the thirty-third or last degree of 
Freemasonry in the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction of the 
United States has its head-quarters in Boston, and meets there 
but once in three years. Dr. Paige was an active member, but 
as he grew older, he attended only the Boston sessions. On 
one such occasion, not thinking it probable or possible that he 
could live until the next Boston gathering, he made a farewell 
address to the brethren, which had evidently been prepared 
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with care, and was very impressive. It was printed with the 
proceedings. But he lived on, and when the next Boston 
session was held, he was with the brethren once more, to 
the delight of all. Again he delivered a farewell. No one 
doubted this would be really such. Three years more passed 
and the Supreme Council met again in Boston. Again Dr. 
Paige was on hand with another farewell to the brethren. 
By this time it became almost a joke; but the seriousness 
of the occasion prevented all from allowing the good old man 
to perceive that his hearers saw the humorous side of it, 
although Dr, Paige himself, in his prime, was one who would 
readily have detected it. 

Dr. Paige became a member of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society at the meeting May 30, 1844. On the 21st of 
January, 1845, he was the first Resident Member, elected by 
the five founders of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society. He held his membership for over fifty years, and 
at his death was the oldest living member of each Society. 
He became a member of the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
in 1854; an Honorary Member of the Worcester Society of 
Antiquity in 1876, of the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1877; a 
Corresponding Member of the Historical Society of Wisconsin 
in 1877, and a member of the American Antiquarian Society, 
October 21, 1878. 

At the meetings of this Society he was a very regular at- 
tendant, occupying of late years, because of his deafness, a 
certain chair directly before the President, which came to be 
regarded as almost prescriptively his, Sometimes changing 
it to get in closer proximity to a speaker, he listened atten- 
tively to the proceedings, occasionally interjecting a remark, 
He occasionally served on committees of the Society, but he 
was not a contributor to its Proceedings to any extent. At 
the meeting in January, 1845, he read an account of the Har- 
lakendens, which was afterwards incorporated in his History 
of Cambridge; in June, 1858, Reminiscences of the Vassall 
Family ; September, 1860, Remarks on the Early Account 
Books of Harvard College ; February, 1861, on the Stewards 
of Harvard College; March, 1863, on Harvard Dinners; and 
in June, 1859, and May, 1860, he paid tributes to Henry Bond 
and the Rev. Sylvester Judd. 


“To Dr. Paige,” said one of his friends, “ was granted an 
32 
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ideal old age, passed in a community where everybody was his 
friend.” For sixty years he lived in the house in Cambridge 
he had himself built, passing the later years of his life in com- 
parative retirement but never in idleness. He occupied him- 
self with his books, his magazines, and his correspondence, 
and kept up an interest in public events at home and through- 
out the world. 

“To those,” says another of his friends, “ who were hon- 
ored with his intimate friendship in his own house, when the 
doors were shut and the curtains drawn, he disclosed his 
abounding humor, the warmth and generosity of his heart, 
the sweetness, purity, and elevation of his nature. . . . His 
conversation was enlivened by a great fund of illustrative 
reminiscences; but he was always a gentleman and dealt 
kindly with the reputations of his contemporaries and of the 
dead. He abhorred that habit which reveals itself in the rep- 
etition of scandal, and in efforts to excite mirth over the 
weaknesses and eccentricities of other men.” 

Another friend has thus described to the writer his life in 
his home : — 


“The same dignity of manner which characterized his public de- 
meanor was typical of his home life. His house, a good one for its 
time and place, was not pretentious. His furniture, containing many 
valuable heirlooms and choice pieces, was not showy, and he was modest 
though careful in dress and demeanor. But in his home, in his library, 
in the presence of his family, at his table, and in the performance of 
all domestic duties, there was the same quiet dignity, the same calm re- 
pose, and the same thoughtful and deliberative manner which invariably 
characterized his public appearance. 

“ He entertained delightfully. He did so almost without knowing 
it. He made no special preparation for guests. They were not invited 
to an inspection of china-ware, mahogany, or French cooking. His 
every-day style of living was good enough for any guest, and he 
was always likely to bring one in, and such a guest would always be 
welcome. 

“ Dr. Paige had not the advantages of a college training, but he did 
have the advantage of a mind that could learn and could train itself. 
He studied the classical and modern languages, was a good mathema- 
tician, and an extensive reader of historical works. He had a large 
and well selected library for a man of his generation. He was too old 
to try to keep ‘ up-to-date’ with all of the very latest fads of philosophy 
and study, but was by no means ignorant even of these latest phases 
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of knowledge. The books of his well-stocked library, though they 
might be thought rather behind the times now, were good in their day, 
and among them were many rare old editions of authors not now easily 
obtainable.” 


On Dr. Paige’s eightieth birthday, a number of his friends 
gathered in the vestry of the Cambridgeport Universalist 
Church, the same church of which he had been called to be 
pastor fifty years before, to show their respect for him and 
tender their congratulations. Mr. Longfellow, unable to be 
present, on account of illness, sent a pleasant letter, with a 
copy of his poems. Dr. Paige made an address, in which, 
speaking of himself as an exception to the Psalmist’s rule 
regarding the labor and sorrow attendant upon fourscore 
years, he said: — 


“T am very sensible of many infirmities incident to old age, both 
bodily and mental ; yet the burden has been so light and the compen- 
sations so large, that scarcely any equal period of time during my long 
life has, on the whole, been more enjoyable than the last ten years... . 

“ An undoubting belief that God is the absolute Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, and that He will not permit the occurrence of any event which 
He cannot overrule for good, sustained me in the various trials which 
befell me before I attained the age of threescore years and ten, and since 
that period it has enabled me to possess my soul in patience. . . . 

“* Not only have the last ten years been satisfactory, but I cannot 
select any period of eighty years, since the days of the Apostles, which 
I would be willing to take in exchange for that which is now closing. 
To say nothing of the marvellous improvements affecting the physical 
welfare of mankind, the changes wrought in the religious world are 
sufficient to satisfy my cravings, especially those which concern us most 
nearly. Eighty years ago Universalists were accounted infidels, and 
shunned as moral lepers, unfit for decent society. But now they are 
acknowledged to be Christians, and are treated with such respect as 
their conduct may deserve. .. . 

‘* The eightieth year of my life nearly coincides with the fiftieth 
year of my residence here. . . . It is one of the choicest gems in my 
present crown of rejoicing, that from the beginning I have generally 
lived in peace with my fellow-citizens. I am not aware that I have a 
personal enemy in the city; and I have no occasion to cherish hostility 
against a single individual. 

** My life cannot be regarded as eventful, in the ordinary sense of 
the phrase; yet I have experienced the usual vicissitudes of human 
life. . . . Like others who live long, I have witnessed the departure 
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of my early friends, one by one, until few remain; yet I rejoice in the 
belief that they have not perished, and that a happy meeting awaits 
us hereafter... . 

“‘T have received all the honor I deserve, and more... . My lit- 
erary labors, as well as my secular duties, have been fully appreciated 
and abundantly rewarded.” 


In 1892, in the same church, was celebrated with appro- 
priate services the sixtieth anniversary of his first sermon 
preached there, and on this occasion was sung a hymn, of 
which the following is the last stanza :— 


* And so, for him Time’s silver crown . 
With heavenly glory seems to shine; 
His past well stored with fruitful years, 
His future safe in love Divine.”’ 


After only a few days of serious illness the end came, Sep- 
tember 2, 1896, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. His fune- 
ral, in the old church where he had ministered, was attended 
by children or grandchildren of his former congregation, by 
representatives of the city government, of Harvard and Tufts 
Colleges, of the Universalist clergy and laity, and of the 
various organizations of which he had been a member. Men 


of every age and every walk in life gathered to pay tribute to 
one whose modest and useful life had won respect and had been 
a blessing to the community. The funeral sermon was preached 
from the text, ‘ With long life will I satisfy him, and show him 
my salvation.” 

From the testimonials of his friends a few may be selected. 
One writes to the present writer : — 


“ Dr. Paige was a typical gentleman of the old New England school; 
a man of invariable dignity, modest, unpretentious, yet self-possessed 
and firm. He was a Puritan without being a Puritan. Descended in 
many lines from some of the oldest and proudest of New England 
families, he seemed to inherit the best and most desirable traits of all. 

‘* His integrity of character was of the stern, uncompromising type. 
He never trifled with duty and conscience. If he were convinced that 
any method, any procedure, any opinion, any belief, any action, or any 
thought was right, that was the final court of appeal with his conscience. 
No power on earth could swerve him from his sense of duty or bend his 
will, At the same time, he was not disagreeable to those of differing 
opinions. He wonld scorn all efforts to compromise with anything he 
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believed to be wrong or false, and, in proper ways, would oppose error ; 
’ A ’ 
but he never made himself unnecessarily or officiously offensive. He 
had the full courage of his convictions, but could be, and always was, a 
oO ’ ? 
perfect gentleman where there was a plausible ground for one to differ 
from him.” 


President Capen says: “ Intelligent, clear-sighted, and far- 
sighted, abounding in common sense, thoroughly informed on 
current questions, he was the good citizen and the good man; 
he was honest and truthful to the core, he performed what- 
ever duty was put upon him with painstaking and conscien- 
tious fidelity.” 

Dr. McKenzie says: “The traits that marked him in life 
were integrity, accuracy, generosity.” 

Mr. Adams says: “ He was not eloquent, nor imaginative, 
nor philosophic; he had no magnetism, but he was a man of 
great powers of application, absorbed in any subject on which 
he was engaged, equal to long-sustained physical and mental 
effort, of indefatigable industry, careful and accurate.” Re- 
ferring to a notice of him published after his death, which 
said ** Dr. Paige had character,” Mr. Adams says, ** he was 
the embodiment of that element of character in the indi- 
vidual member of the community which, permeating the 
mass, made the Puritan Commonwealth from the beginning 
what it was, and sustains Massachusetts to-day.” 

Finally, Mr. A. H. Hoyt says: “ Born and bred among 
a people who were separated from the Puritan epoch more 
by a long interval of years than by any substantial differ- 
ence in spirit or principles, Dr. Paige inherited their quick 
and clear apprehension of truth and justice, their unswerving 
loyalty to whatever they regarded as the imperative demand 
of duty. But his Puritanism was ameliorated by warm sym- 
pathies for his fellow-men, a tolerant disposition, and a serene 
faith in the infinite love of his Divine Master.” 

Never a wealthy man, Dr. Paige lost the accumulation of 
many years through the robbery of a Cambridge bank, yet he 
gave, and generously, to many things in which he had an in- 
terest. To the town of Hardwick he bequeathed his library, 
with a sum of $10,000 for a permanent fund for its care, main- 
tenance, and increase. 

Dr. Paige married (1) Clarinda, daughter of Ezekiel Rich- 
ardson, of Brookfield. She died August 29,1833. Their chil- 
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dren were Henry Ballou, born December 23, 1827, died Jan- 
uary 17, 1828; Lucius Robinson, born September 19, 1829, 
died October 28,1852; Mary Jane Pearce, born March 8, 
1832, died December 27, 1854. (2) Abby R., daughter of 
Joseph Whittemore, of Charlestown.’ She died December 
23, 1843. Their children were Thomas Whittemore Robin- 
son, born October 17, 1837, died April 2, 1838; Clarinda 
Richardson, born December 24, 1840, died December 30, 
1843. (3) Lucy, daughter of Barnabas Comins, of Charlton, 
and widow of Solomon Richardson, of Brookfield. She died 
January 3, 1864. (4) Ann Maria, daughter of Robert M. Peck, 
of Worcester, and widow of Hon. David T. Brigham, of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, who survived him, and died August 1, 1901, aged 
ninety-four years and ten months. 
His published works were : — 


Universalism Defended, a reply to several discourses delivered by 
Rev. Timothy Merritt in 1827 against that doctrine. 

Faith in the Doctrine of Grace not Hazardous. 

Penalty of Adam’s Sin. Published in the first and second volumes 
of Original Sermons by Universalist Ministers. Gardiner, 1831-33. 

Selections from Eminent Commentators who have believed in pun- 
ishment after death, wherein they have agreed with Universalists in 
their Interpretation of Scriptures relating to punishment. 1833. 

Questions on Select Portions of the Gospels designed for the use of 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes. 1839. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 6 vols. 1844-1870. 

Address at the Centennial Celebration, Hardwick, Massachusetts, 
Cambridge, November 15, 1838. 

Address at the Inauguration of A. A. Miner as President of Tufts 
College. 

An address delivered before Amicable Lodge, October 18, 1855. 1856. 

Reminiscences of the Vassall Family, in Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 1858-60, Ist series, vol. iv. pp. 63-66. 

Stewards of Harvard College, in Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 1st series, vol. v. pp. 154-158. 

Harvard Dinners, in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1st series, vol. v. pp. 160-164. 

History of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1630-1877, with a Genealogi- 
eal Register. 1877. 

History of Hardwick, Massachusetts, with a Genealogical Register. 
1883. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


SAMUEL FOSTER McCLEARY. 


BY JAMES M. BUGBEE. 


WHEN the question of electing the first Mayor of Boston 
came up in 1822 a bitter contest ensued between the follow- 
ers of the two leading Federalists — Harrison Gray Otis and 
Josiah Quincy — which was finally settled by the selection of 
a compromise candidate, John Phillips, a man of easy, tem- 
porizing disposition, father of Wendell Phillips, one of the most 
uncompromising and least temporizing of men. Mr. Phillips 
had been President of the State Senate for some years, and in 
that position had come to depend largely on the tact, discre- 
tion and legal knowledge of the clerk of that body. He 
made it a condition of his acceptance of the mayoralty that 
the Clerk of the Senate should be translated to the City 
clerkship, an office which, under the laws of that time, was 
second only in importance and dignity to that of the Chief 
Executive. The condition was readily assented to by the 
party leaders, and subsequently carried out by the unanimous 
vote of the City Council. 

In this way Samuel Foster McCleary was brought into the 
service of the City as its first Clerk, a position which he held 
by successive annual elections for thirty years, and in which 
he was followed by his son of the same name, the subject of 
this memoir, who held it for thirty-one years. 

The ancestors of this branch of the McCleary family (the 
name appears in the early records as MacClary) went from 
the lowlands of Scotland to Londonderry, Ireland, in 1689. 
John McCleary, the great-grandfather of the first City Clerk, 
was a passenger on the ‘“ Sea Flower,” which sailed from Bel- 
fast for Philadelphia in July, 1741, but put into Boston six- 
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teen weeks later in great distress, the master and about forty 
others having died of hunger during the voyage. Samuel, 
son of John, probably came over with his father, and in 1744 
married Elizabeth Foster of Boston. His son Samuel, born 
October 6, 1745, married Mary Luckis of Boston. 

The McClearys contributed two officers to the army of the 
Revolution — David, a lieutenant in Captain Daniel Rey- 
nolds’s Company, of Londonderry, New Hampshire, who fell at 
the battle of Bennington ; and Andrew (borne on the records 
as McClary), a major (grand-uncle of Samuel Foster, 2d), 
who served under Prescott at the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
who occupies a prominent place in Trumbull’s well-known 
painting. The major was a man of extraordinary physical 
proportions ;! and as his grand-nephew was rather below the 
average height and of slight build, the college classmates of 
the latter were in the habit of referring to him as * Stalwart 
McCleary ” and “ Six-foot McCleary.” 

Samuel Foster, senior, son of Samuel and Mary (Luckis) 
McCleary, born in Boston, April 28, 1780, was a counsellor-at- 
law, and took an active part in politics as a member of the 
Federalist party. In 1815 he was chosen clerk of the State 
Senate, and held that office until 1822, when he was elected 
City Clerk, and annually re-elected, generally by a unanimous 
vote of the two branches of the City Council, until 1852, 
when he resigned on account of failing health, and died 
January 12, 1855. He married May 20, 1819, Jane Walter, 
daughter of Lynde and Maria Van Buskirk Walter. She died 
a few months later, and he married May 24, 1821, Maria 
Lynde Walter, sister of his first wife, born October 5, 1794, at 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia, where her maternal grandfather, a 
loyalist refugee, was then living. The Walter family was one 
of considerable local distinction in church and state, and was 
allied by marriage with families distinguished in New Eng- 
land history. Nehemiah Walter (H. U. 1684), son of Thomas 
Walter, who came from Youghal, Ireland, in 1679, was pastor 
of the First Church in Roxbury. He married Sarah Mather, 
daughter of Increase and Maria (Cotton) Mather. His son 
Nathaniel (H. U. 1729) was pastor of the Second Church in 
Roxbury. His grandson, William Walter, D.D. (H. U. 1756), 
was the second rector of Trinity Church. His great-grandson, 


1 Frothingham’s History of the Siege of Boston, pp. 186, 187. 
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Lynde Walter, was one of the leading merchants of Boston, 
and took an active part in local affairs. He was one of the 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 1820, and in- 
troduced the resolution instructing the committee of which 
Daniel Webster was chairman to inquire into the expediency 
of so altering the Constitution, as to enable the legislature to 
set up a city government in Boston. His wife, Maria Van 
Buskirk, was a daughter of Abraham Van Buskirk of Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, a loyalist commissioned as Colonel in the 
British army, and later a refugee to Nova Scotia. 

Samuel Foster McCleary, son of Samuel Foster and Maria’ 
Lynde (Walter) McCleary, was born in Boston, July 14, 
1822, a few weeks after his father took office as the first City 
Clerk. In an autobiographical note, written in 1883, he says: 
** Mr. Phillips [the first Mayor] was a strong personal friend 
of my father, and he has often visited my father’s house and 
taken me into his lap, Of course, I have no personal recollec- 
tions of Mr. Phillips; but his immediate successors in office, 
Mr. Otis and Mr. Quincy, lived to a green old age, and I en- 
joyed a personal acquaintance with both. It thus happens 
that every Mayor of the City of Boston, from 1822 to 1883, 
has taken me by the hand.” 

He attended private schools until of age to enter a grammar 
school; and after passing through the customary courses 
there he went to the Latin school, where he was fitted for 
college, receiving on graduation the Franklin Medal. He 
entered Harvard College in 1837. Among his classmates 
were Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Dr. Edward H. Clarke, 
Charles Coffin Harris (at the time of his death Chief Justice 
and Chancellor of the Hawaiian Kingdom), Wickham Hoff- 
man, and Francis E. Parker. He received a Detur in the 
Sophomore year, “indicating that he was among the first 
twenty of the class,” and at Commencement the part assigned 
to him was a colloquy with Francis Morgan Rotch on the 
subject of ‘* Youth and Reform, Age and Conservatism.” 

After a course in the Harvard Law School, where he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B., he studied for a year in the office 
of John A. Andrew, afterwards Governor of the State, and 
was admitted to the Bar, October 9, 1844. He was on the 
road to what would have been regarded in that day as a lucra- 


tive office practice when his father’s failing health brought up 
83 
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the question of a successor in the office of City Clerk. The 
family name had then become so identified with the City gov- 
ernment that the idea of preserving the connection appealed 
strongly to him, backed as it was by the expressed wishes of 
all parties. His father resigned at the end of the year 1851; 
and when the City Council of 1852 came in he was unani- 
mously elected to the office. He went into it with the intention 
of making it his life work, and, as local affairs were then 
managed, with the reasonable expectation that he would hold 
the office as long as he performed the duties to the public 
satisfaction. 

What he gave up on taking office, and what a trial he was 
subjected to soon after, may be given in his own words, writ- 
ten, it should be said, just after he had failed of re-election : 


“Tn order to secure the strictest impartiality of conduct in the admin- 
istration of the office, I abandoned all connection with social and party 
organizations: I attended no caucuses or conventions, and never signed 
a petition for any object, fearing that insensibly some official character 
would be connected with my individual name. . . . I never wronged 
the City or any man out of one penny; on the contrary, I have again 
and again paid money from my own pocket to keep up the work of the 
office when its appropriation was exhausted. I never asked to have my 
salary raised; but have often asked to have it reduced whenever I 
deemed it too high for the times. 

“In 1854 when the Native American excitement swept over the 
entire country, and the City Council of Boston were elected on the nar- 
row issue of proscription to all foreign-born citizens, every office-holder 
in the City Hall except myself joined that party. . . . Though often 
importuned to do so, accompanied by threats of loss of position, I con- 
stantly and resolutely refused, stating that I took an oath each year to 
do my official duty faithfully and impartially, and that therefore I 
ought not to identify myself with any party of proscription. It hap- 
pened that no Mayor was chosen in 1854, and the duty of calling the 
new City Council of 1855 to order, and of presiding until the new 
organization was effected devolved upon me. That year, notwithstand- 
ing the threats, I received every vote but one.” 


The character of the City government underwent a com- 
plete change during the period in which Mr. McCleary held 
office. Although nearly half of the inhabitants of Boston in 
1852 had either been born in a foreign country or were de- 
scendants in the first generation from those who were foreign 
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born, they had few votes and held no offices. It was not until 
after the constitutional restriction on naturalization had been 
repealed in 1863, that the foreign element became a power in 
municipal politics. The ‘stream of tendency” which seems 
to have made steadily for unrighteousness in local government 
during the last half century cannot, however, be laid wholly, 
or even perhaps in large part, to the foreign vote. The 
growth of the city, largely through the annexation of sur- 
rounding cities and towns (an increase of about 165 per cent 
during Mr. McCleary’s term of service) and the greatly 
increased expenditures for municipal purposes brought into’ 
the service a body of professional local politicians, among 
whom were to be counted a fair share of the descendants of 
the Puritans, whose skill in manipulating ward caucuses and 
diverting the public funds to personal ends could hardly be 
excelled by the descendants of the Irish kings. 

The Civil War had a most demoralizing influence on the 
City Council. The members were called upon to give much 
more time than formerly to the City service, and for this they 
received no direct compensation. They endeavored to square 
the account by eating, drinking, and riding at the City’s 
expense. 

The City junketing was a sore trial to Mr. McCleary. He 
had a great deal of influence with the City government on 
most questions, but on this one he was powerless to secure 
reform. He sometimes said unpleasant things to committee- 
men when refusing their repeated invitations to “ meals at all 
hours ”’ at the expense of the City; but they continued to go 
to their dinners, and laughed over his sarcastic remarks as 
those of a well-meaning but narrow-minded and rather cranky 
individual. 

The great increase in the area and population of the City 
between 1865 and 1875 necessitated changes in methods of 
administration which Mr. McCleary was always ready to in- 
troduce at the right time and in the most practical and econo- 
mical form. It would not be possible within the limits of this 
paper to describe in detail the various duties — executive, 
ministerial, and clerical— which devolved upon him under 
general and special statutes of the Commonwealth, ordinances 
of the City Council and rules of the Board of Aldermen. 
After a full day’s work at his office, covering from eight to 
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twelve hours, he generally carried home a lawyer’s bag full of 
papers which he worked over during the evening and often 
far into the night. He had sole charge of the preparation of 
the voting lists for all national, state, and municipal elections 
until 1874, when the population of the City had risen to over 
three hundred thousand. His sense of responsibility for the 
purity of the lists led him to scrutinize every name that was 
placed on it; and it is not too much to say that the measures 
he took to prevent fraudulent registration during the demo- 
ralizing period following the war saved the City government 
from falling under the influences which dominated New York 
and Philadelphia. His influence on the Councils of the City 
during his term of office — an influence quietly exercised, and 
of which few even of those upon whom it was exercised were 
at the time conscious — was more potent than that of any 
other local officer. Most of the mayors and heads of depart- 
ments, and many members of the Council consulted him on 
all new and important questions, and although they did not 
always follow his advice their action was in some measure 
shaped by it. 

He was, as has been said, a man of wit, but his sense of 
humor was not strong, and life at City Hall, with what ap- 
peared to him to be a steady deterioration in the character 
of those elected to the legislative departments of the gov- 
ernment, made him restless and at times unhappy. He 
undoubtedly felt it more strongly than he would if he had 
travelled out of the narrow circle in which he had condemned 
himself to move. He was naturally of a joyous and responsive 
disposition and loved a good time more perhaps than most 
men; but he could seldom be induced to take an outing, even 
when his health was suffering from long continued confine- 
ment to his office, because of what most persons, certainly 
most public officers, would call an exaggerated sense of his 
duty to the City. When at rare intervals he did take a short 
vacation he insisted on paying from his own pocket for carry- 
ing on the duties of the office during his absence. He could 
easily have secured a position with a better income than he 
received as City Clerk, and one in which the surroundings 
would have been much more congenial, but he felt it his duty 
to hold on as long as he had an opportunity to keep his de- 
partment of the City service up to the standard which had 
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been set by his father. No political pressure or personal 
influence was ever able to make him lower that standard. 

He had been so often re-elected in spite of the combinations 
and intrigues of the ward politicians that he and his friends 
had come to believe that he would retain the place as long as 
his strength held out. But the Municipal election of 1882, 
following General Butlev’s election as Governor of the State, 
brought into the City Council a controlling element less scru- 
pulous and less amenable to public opinion than usual, and on 
the organization of the government, in 1885, Mr. McCleary 
failed of re-election by three votes. The action came as a 
complete surprise to him and to the citizens generally. It is 
not worth while to dwell here upon the means by which he 
was defeated. He felt it keenly at first. It was like a blow 
in the face to one who had given to the public service the best 
of a life rich in good work. It might be set down as one of 
‘life’s little ironies” that the man who had recorded the 
thanks of the City to numerous Fourth of July orators and 
others for the service of a day should be turned out of office 
without a word of commendation after thirty-one years of 
arduous and self-sacrificing labor to promote the welfare of 
the City. He soon had substantial evidence, however, that 
his long and faithful service was fully appreciated by his fel- 
low citizens. A sum of money equivalent to several years’ 
salary as City Clerk, was promptly raised and presented to 
him * to relieve,” as the subscription paper stated, “* any tem- 
porary embarrassment caused by his removal from an office in 
which he had given the best years of his life and the best 
efforts of a well-trained, courageous, and singularly conscien- 
tious mind.” 

In accepting the gift, which he did with some reluctance, 
he wrote : — 

“T was hardly aware of the extent and intensity of sympathetic 
feeling engendered by the recent action of the City Council until I 
encountered it on the street and read it in my letters. And certainly 
I never contemplated that the earnestness and sincerity of such feeling 
would take the practical and beneficent form which your testimonial has 
exhibited. This indeed was a revelation and surprise to me. I have 
done only my duty in the position I occupied and was satisfied not sim- 
ply with the salary awarded to me, but rather with the consciousness 
of doing that duty thoroughly and well, without compromising one iota 
of my self-respect.” 
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From a number of good positions offered to him immediately 
upon his retirement from the City Hall he accepted the one 
which he felt most competent to fill, that of manager of the 
Boston office of the New York Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. After five years’ service, being then sixty-five years 
of age, he resigned that office and devoted his time to the man- 
agement of a number of trusts confided to him by friends and 
relatives, and to congenial pursuits, from which this Society 
was one of the gainers.! 

He was for many years treasurer of the Franklin Fund for 
the benefit of young mechanics. As the primary purpose of 
the donor could not be carried out, a great -many ingenious 
schemes for using the accumulations to promote private enter- 
prises or personal fads were urged upon the Trustees ; and Mr. 
McCleary devoted a good deal of time, on the whole success- 
fully, in trying to prevent the use of the fund for objects 
which “ Poor Richard” would not have hesitated to reject. 

During the greater part of his life he had little time for 
reading ; but he had an instinct for what was best in litera- 
ture and used what time he could snatch from his work in 
keeping up his college acquirements. In his familiar corre- 
spondence, — letters to his best loved college classmates in 
which he felt entirely free to let himself go, — he showed a 
felicity of expression, a brightness of spirit rarely to be found 
in the writing of one not devoted to literary pursuits. 

The survivors of the class from which he graduated at Har- 
yard College in 1841 commemorated the fiftieth anniversary in 
such a delightful manner that he was unanimously requested 
to prepare and print an account of it with brief sketches of the 
members of the class. Following the completion of this work 
(privately printed), the members of the Class of ’41, wishing 
to give him “some memorial not only of his useful and honor- 
able life, but of his especial fidelity to the Class,” presented to 
him a loving cup, —“ what Shakespeare calls,” said Mr. Hig- 
ginson in his note accompanying the gift, “a bowl to hold our 
thanks, only that is not large enough, — in order that it may 
transmit to your children’s children the testimony of our grate- 
ful affection.” In acknowledging the gift, he said: “It has 
been my good fortune that the brightest hours of my life have 


1 See Mr. Charles C. Smith’s remarks on his relations to this Society, ante, 
pp. 76, 77. 
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been those passed at College, or in later days in the society of 
my classmates, and amid the associations and memories con- 
nected with each and all of you.” 

He was married on February 1, 1855, to Emily Thurston 
Barnard, daughter of Captain James Henry and Elizabeth 
Lawrence (Farris) Barnard, of Nantucket, Massachusetts. She 
died in 1876. He had five children, a son and four daughters, 
of whom three now survive,— Emily, who married Josiah 
B. Millet (H. U. 1877), Cornelia, and Helen. The son, Samuel 
F. McCleary, Jr., born November 17, 1865, was graduated at 
Harvard in 1888, became assistant minister of the Church of: 
the Saviour in Brooklyn, New York in 1892, and died Decem- 
ber 2, 1892. He possessed a winning personality, to which 
were added “a nobility of soul, an earnest enthusiasm for 
whatever was right and true, and a most unselfish sympathy 
for his fellow-men.” ! 

Mr. McCleary was for many years an active member of the 
Church of the Disciples, and a warm friend of the first pastor, 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 

His activity of mind and body continued happily up to the 
day of his death, which occurred on April 25, 1901. He was 


living in Brookline at the time, having taken up his residence 
there soon after retiring from office. 

Robert Grant who was associated with him for a time in the 
service of the City writes : — 


‘¢ He was one of the very few men who emerge from City Hall and 
municipal life as fine morally as when they went in. Indeed he was 
almost austere in his undeviating adherence to the line of strict duty. 
He never compromised with wrong as so many well-meaning men do in 
order to seem good fellows. Yet he did his work in such a thorough 
way that it was long before the City Fathers dared to disturb him. In 
this day of optimistic tolerance of easy-going methods, — which seem 
almost necessary in some cases, — his strict, fearless attitude was the 
best of legacies to his fellow citizens. He was a staunch, simple- 
hearted, manly, public-spirited member of the community, one of the 
breed of men whose taking off is a genuine loss from the standpoint of 
character.” 


1 A memorial of Samuel Foster McCleary, Jr., written by his father (privately 
printed). 
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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1901. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o’clock, Pp. M.; the President in the chair, 

The record of tle October meeting was read; and the 
Librarian read the list of donors to the Library during the 
last month, 

On motion of the Treasurer it was 


Voted, That the Income of the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust Fund for the current year be appropriated toward the 
publication of the Society’s Collections. 


Mr. Henry W. Haynes was appointed to represent the 
Society at the next session of the Congrés des Américanistes, 
to be held in the city of New York in October, 1902. 

Professor William J. Ashley, of Birmingham, England, was 
elected a Corresponding Member. 


Mr. JAMES Forp RuHopEs read the following paper: — 


Who Burned Columbia? 


The story goes that when General Sherman lived in New 
York City, which was during the last five years of his life, one 
night at a dinner-party when he and an ex-Confederate gen- 
eral who had fought against him in the Southwest were the 
chief guests, an Englishman present, not actuated by malice 
but blundering through ignorance, asked innocently who 
burned Columbia? Had bomb-shells struck the tents of these 
generals during the war, they would not have caused half the 
sensation to them that did this question put with the laudable 
desire of information. The emphatic language of Sherman 
interlarded with the oaths he uttered spontaneously, the bit- 
ter charges of the Confederate, the pounding of the table, the 
dancing of the glasses, told the Englishman that the bloody 
chasm had not been entirely filled. With a little variation 
and with some figurative meaning, he might have used the 
words of Iago: “ Friends all but now, even now in peace; and 
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then but now as if some planet had outwitted men, tilting at 
one another’s breast in opposition. I cannot speak any begin- 
ning to this peevish odds.” 

But the question which disturbed the New York dinner- 
party is a delight to the historian, Nothing can equal the 
pleasure he has in going through the mass of evidence, feeling 
that history is the best known where there are the most docu- 
ments, and if he be of Northern birth he ought to approach the 
subject with absolute candor. Of a Southerner who had him- 
self lost property or whose parents had lost property through 
Sherman’s campaign of invasion, it would be asking too much 
to expect him to consider this subject in a judicial spirit. 
Even Trent, a moderate and impartial Southern writer whose 
tone is a lesson to us all, writes “ of the much vexed question 
Who burned Columbia?”: “It is hard to read Simms’s stir- 
ring pages without coming to the conclusion that the sack of 
Columbia is one of the greatest crimes ever perpetrated by 
the troops of a civilized country.” 

Sherman, with his army of 60,000, left Savannah February 1, 
1865, and reached the neighborhood of Columbia February 16. 
The next day Columbia was evacuated by the Confederates, 
occupied by troops of the Fifteenth Corps of the Federal army, 
and by the morning of the 18th either three-fifths or two-thirds 
of the town lay in ashes. The facts contained in these two 
sentences are almost the only ones undisputed. We shall con- 
sider this episode most curiously if we take first Sherman’s 
account, then Wade Hampton’s, ending with what I conceive 
to be a true relation. 

The city was surrendered by the mayor and three aldermen 
to Colonel George A. Stone at the head of his brigade. Soon 
afterwards Sherman and Howard, the commander of the right 
wing of the army, rode into the city ; they observed piles of 
cotton burning and Union soldiers and citizens working to 
extinguish the fire, which was partially subdued. Let Sher- 
man speak for himself in the first account that he wrote, which 
was his report of April 4, 1865. ‘ Before one single public 
building had been fired by order,” Sherman wrote, “ the smoul- 
dering fires [cotton] set by Hampton’s order were rekindled 
by the wind, and communicated to the buildings around. 
[Wade Hampton commanded the Confederate cavalry. ] 
About dark they began to spread, and got beyond the control 
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of the brigade on duty within the city. The whole of Woods’ 
division was brought in, but it was found impossible to check 
the flames, which, by midnight, had become unmanageable, 
wud raged until about 4 A.M. when the wind subsiding they 
were got under control, I was up nearly all night, and saw 
Generals Howard, Logan, Woods, and others, laboring to save 
houses and protect families thus suddenly deprived of shelter, 
and even of bedding and wearing apparel. I disclaim on the 
part of my army any agency in this fire, but, on the contrary, 
claim that we saved what of Columbia remains unconsumed, 
And without hesitation I charge General Wade Hampton 
with having burned his own city of Columbia, not with a 
malicious intent or as the manifestation of a silly ‘Roman 
stoicism,’ but from folly, and want of sense, in filling it with 
lint, cotton, and tinder. Our officers and men on duty worked 
well to extinguish the flames ; but others not on duty, includ- 
ing the officers who had long been imprisoned there rescued 
by us, may have assisted in spreading the fire after it had once 
begun, and may have indulged in unconcealed joy to see the 
ruin of the capital of South Carolina.” Howard, in his report, 
with some modification agrees with his chief, and the account 
in * The March to the Sea” of General Cox, whose experience 
and training fitted him well to weigh the evidence, gives at least 
a partial confirmation to Sherman’s theory of the origin of the 
fire. I have not, however, discovered sufficient evidence to 
support the assertion of Sherman that Wade Hampton ordered 
the cotton in the streets of Columbia to be burned. Nor do 
I believe Sherman knew a single fact on which he might base 
so positive a statement.’ It had generally been the custom 
for the Confederates in their retreat to burn cotton to prevent 
it falling into the hands of the invading army, and because 
such was the general rule Sherman assumed that it had been 
applied in this particular case. This assumption suited his 
interest, as he sought a victim to whom he might charge the 
burning of Columbia. His statement in his Memoirs, pub- 
lished in 1875, is a delicious bit of historical naiveté. ‘In 
my Official report of this conflagration,’ he wrote, “I dis- 


1 In a letter presented to the Senate of the United States (some while before 
April 21, 1866) Sherman said: “I saw in your Columbia newspaper the printed 
order of Gen. Wade Hampton that on the approach of the Yankee army all the 
cotton should be burned.” (South Hist. Soc. Papers, vol. vii. p. 156.) 
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tinctly charged it to General Wade Hampton, and confess I 
did so pointedly, to shake the faith of his people in him, for 
he was in my opinion boastful and professed to be the special 
champion of South Carolina.’ Instead of Hampton giving 
an order to burn the cotton, I am satisfied that he urged 
Beauregard, the general in command, to issue an order that this 
cotton should not be burned, lest the fire might spread to the 
shops and houses, which for the most part were built of wood, 
and I am further satisfied that such an order was given. Un- 
fortunately the evidence for this is not contemporary. No 
such order is printed in the official Records, and I am advised 
from the War Department that no such order has been found. 
The nearest evidence to the time which I have discovered is 
a letter of Wade Hampton of April 21, 1866, and one of 
Beauregard of May 2, 1866. Since these dates there is an 
abundance of evidence, some of it sworn testimony, and while 
it is mixed up with inaccurate statements on another point, 
and all of it is of the nature of recollections, I cannot resist the 
conclusion that Beauregard and Hampton gave such an order. 
It was unquestionably the wise thing to do. There was ab- 
solutely no object in burning the cotton, as the Federal troops 
could not carry it with them and could not ship it to any sea- 
port which was under Union control. An order of Beaure- 
gard issued two days after the burning of Columbia and printed 
in the Official Records shows that the policy of burning cotton 
to keep it out of the hands of Sherman’s army had been aban- 
doned. Sherman’s charge, then, that Wade Hampton burned 
Columbia, falls to the ground. The other part of his account, 
in which he maintained that the fire spread to the buildings 
from the smouldering cotton rekindled by the wind, which 
blew a gale, deserves more respect. His report saying that 
he saw cotton afire in the streets was written April 4, 1865, 
and Howard’s in which the same fact is stated was written 
April 1, very soon after the event, when their recollection 
would be fresh. All of the Southern evidence (except one 
most important of all) is to the effect that no cotton was burn- 
ing until after the Federal troops entered the city. Many 
Southerners in their testimony before the British and Ameri- 
can Mixed Commission under examination and cross-examina- 
tion swear to this; and Wade Hampton swears that he was 
one of the last Confederates to leave the city, and that when 
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he left no cotton was afire and he knew that it was not fired 
by his men. But this testimony was taken in 1872 and 1873, 
and may be balanced by the sworn testimony of Sherman, 
Howard, and other Union officers before the same commission 
in 1872. The weight of the evidence already referred to would 
seem to me to show that cotton was afire when the Federal 
troops entered Columbia, but a contemporary statement of a 
Confederate officer puts it beyond doubt. Major Chambliss, 
who was endeavoring to secure the means of transportation 
for the Confederate ordnance and ordnance stores, wrote, in a 
letter of February 20, that at three o’clock on the morning of 
February 17, which was a number of hours before the Union 
soldiers entered Columbia, “the city was illuminated with 
burning cotton.” But it does not nevertheless follow that 
the burning cotton in the streets of Columbia was the cause 
of the fire which destroyed the city. When we come to the 
true relation, we shall see that the preponderance of the 
evidence points to another cause. 

February 27, ten days after the fire, Wade Hampton, in a 
letter to Sherman, charged him with having permitted the 
burning of Columbia if he did not order it directly ; and this 
has been iterated later by many Southern writers. The 
correspondence between Halleck and Sherman is cited to 
show premeditation on the part of the general. “Should you 
capture Charleston,” wrote Halleck, December 18, 1864, “I 
hope that by some accident the place may be destroyed, and 
if a little salt should be sown upon the site it may prevent 
the growth of future crops of nullification and secession.” 
Sherman thus replied six days later: “I will bear in mind 
your hint as to Charleston, and don’t think salt will be 
necessary. When I move, the Fifteenth Corps will be on 
the right of the Right Wing, and their position will bring 
them naturally into Charleston first; and if you have watched 
the history of that corps you will have remarked that they 
generally do their work up pretty well. The truth is, the 
whole army is burning with an insatiable desire to wreak 
vengeance on South Carolina. I almost tremble at her fate, 
but feel that she deserves all that seems in store for her. . . 

I look upon Columbia as quite as bad as Charleston.” The 
evidence from many points of view corroborating this state- 
ment of the feeling of the army towards South Carolina is 
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ample. The rank and file of Sherman’s army were men of 
some education and intelligence; they were accustomed to 
discuss public matters, weigh reasons, and draw conclusions. 
They thought that South Carolina had brought on the civil 
war, was responsible for the cost and bloodshed of it, and no 
punishment for her could be too severe. That was likewise 
the sentiment of the officers. A characteristic expression of 
the feeling may be found in a home letter of Colonel Charles 
F. Morse of the Second Massachusetts, who speaks of the 
‘miserable, rebellious State of South Carolina.” “ Pity for 
these inhabitants,” he further writes, ‘“*I have none. In the © 
first place, they are rebels, and I am almost prepared to agree 
with Sherman that a rebel has no rights, not even the right 
to live except by our permission.” It is no wonder, then, that 
Southern writers, smarting at the loss caused by Sherman's 
campaign of invasion, should believe that Sherman connived 
at the destruction of Columbia. But they are wrong in that 
belief. The general’s actions were not as bad as his words. 
Before his troops made their entrance he issued this order: 
“General Howard will... occupy Columbia, destroy the 
public buildings, railroad property, manufacturing and ma- 
chine shops, but will spare libraries and asylums and private 
dwellings.” That Sherman was entirely sincere when he 
gave this order, and that his general officers endeavored to 
carry it out cannot be questioned. A statement which he 
made under oath in 1872 indicates that he did not connive 
at the destruction of Columbia. “If I had made up my mind 
to burn Columbia,” he declared, “I would have burnt it 
with no more feeling than I would a common prairie dog 
village; but I did not do it.” Other words of his exhibit 
without disguise his feelings in regard to the occurrence 
which the South has regarded as a piece of wanton mischief. 
“The ulterior and strategic advantages of the occupation of 
Columbia are seen now clearly by the result,’ said Sherman 
under oath. “The burning of the private dwellings, though 
never designed by me, was a trifling matter compared with the 
manifold results that soon followed. Though I never ordered 
it and never wished it, I have never shed many tears over the 
event, because I believe it hastened what we all fought for, 
the end of the war.” It is true that he feared previous to 


their entry the burning of Columbia by his soldiers, owing 
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to their “‘ deep-seated feeling of hostility” to the town, but no 
general of such an army during such a campaign of invasion 
would have refused them the permission to occupy the capital 
city of South Carolina. ‘I could have had them stay in the 
ranks,” he declared, “but I would not have done it under 
the circumstances to save Columbia.” Historical and legal 
canons for weighing evidence are not the same. It is a 
satisfaction, however, when after the investigation of any 
case they lead to the same decision. The members of the 
British and American Mixed Commission (an Englishman, 
an American, and the Italian Minister at Washington) having 
to adjudicate on claims for “ property alleged to have been 
destroyed by the burning of Columbia, on the allegation that 
that city was wantonly fired by the army of General Sherman 
either under his orders or with his consent and permission,” 
disallowed all the claims, “ all the commissioners agreeing.” 
While they were not called upon to deliver a formal opinion 
in the case, the American agent was advised * that the com- 
missioners were unanimous in the conclusion that the con- 
flagration which destroyed Columbia was not to be ascribed 
to either the intention or default of either the Federal or 
Confederate officers.” 

Recapitulating then what I think I have established : Sher- 
man’s account and that of the Union writers who follow him 
cannot be accepted as history. Neither is the version of Wade 
Hampton and the Southern writers worthy of credence. Let 
me now give the true relation. My authorities are the con- 
temporary accounts of six Federal officers, whose names will 
appear when the evidence is presented in detail; the report 
of Major Chambliss of the Confederate Army; “The Sack 
and Destruction of Columbia,” a series of articles in the 
“ Columbia Phenix,” written by William Gilmore Simms and 
printed a little over a month after the event; and a letter 
written from Charlotte, February 22, to the “ Richmond 
Whig” by F. G. de F., who remained in Columbia until the 
day before the entrance of the Union troops. 

Two days before the entrance of the Federal troops Colum- 
bia was placed under martial law, but this did not prevent 
some riotous conduct after night and a number of highway 
robberies; stores were also broken into and robbed. There 
were disorder and confusion in the preparations of the inhab- 
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itants for flight; it was a frantic attempt to get themselves 
and their portable belongings away before the enemy should 
enter the city. ‘* A party of Wheeler’s Cavalry,” wrote this 
correspondent of the “Richmond Whig,” “accompanied by 
their officers dashed into town [February 16], tied their 
horses, and as systematically as if they had been bred to the 
business, proceeded to break into the stores along Main Street 
and rob them of their contents.” Early in the morning 
of the 17th, the South Carolina railroad depot took fire 
through the reckless operations of a band of greedy plun- 
derers, who engaged in robbing “the stores of merchants 
and planters, trunks of treasure, wares and goods of fugitives,” 
sent there awaiting shipment, fired, by the careless use of 
their lights, a train leading toa number of kegs of powder; 
the explosion which followed killed many of the thieves and 
set fire to the building. Major Chambliss, who was endeavor- 
ing to secure the means of transportation for the Confederate 
ordnance and ordnance stores, wrote: “ The straggling cavalry 
and rabble were stripping the warehouses and railroad depots, 
The city was in the wildest terror.” 

When the Union soldiers of Colonel Stone’s brigade entered 
the city, they were at once supplied by citizens and negroes 
with large quantities of intoxicating liquor, brought to them 
in cups, bottles, demijohns, and buckets. Many had been 
without supper, and all of them without sleep, the night 
before, and none had eaten breakfast that morning. They 
were soon drunk, excited, and unmanageable. The stragglers 
and * bummers,” who had increased during the march through 
South Carolina, were now attracted by the opportunity for 
plunder and swelled the crowd. Union prisoners of war had 
escaped from their places of confinement in the city and 
suburbs, and joining their comrades were eager to avenge 
their real or fancied injuries, Convicts in the jail had in 
some manner been released. The pillage of shops and houses 
and the robbing of men in the streets began soon after the 
entrance of the army. The officers tried to preserve disci- 
pline. Colonel Stone ordered all the liquor to be destroyed, 
and furnished guards for the private property of citizens and 
for the public buildings; but the extent of the disorder and 
plundering during the day was probably not appreciated by 
Sherman and those high in command. Stone was hampered 
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in his efforts to preserve order by the smallness of his force 
for patrol duty and by the drunkenness of his men. In fact, 
the condition of his men was such that at eight o’clock in the 
evening they were relieved from provost duty, and a brigade 
of the same division, who had been encamped outside of the 
city during the day, took their place. But the mob of con- 
victs, escaped Union prisoners, stragglers and “ bummers,” 
drunken soldiers and negroes, Union soldiers who were ardent 
in their desire to take vengeance on South Carolina, could 
not be controlled. The sack of the city went on, and when 
darkness came the torch was applied to many houses; the 
high wind carried the flames from building to building, until 
the best part of Columbia —a city of eight thousand inhabi- 
tants — was destroyed. 

Colonel Stone wrote, two days afterwards: “ About eight 
o’clock the city was fired in a number of places by some of 
our escaped prisoners and citizens.” ‘I am satisfied,” said 
General W. B. Woods, commander of the brigade that re- 
lieved Stone, in his report of March 26, * by statements made 
to me by respectable citizens of the town, that the fire was 
first set by the negro inhabitants.” General C. R. Woods, 
commander of the First Division, Fifteenth Corps, wrote, Feb- 
ruary 21; ‘* The town was fired in several different places by 
the villains that had that day been improperly freed from their 
confinement in the town prison. The town itself was full of 
drunken negroes and the vilest, vagabond soldiers, the veriest 
scum of the entire army being collected in the streets.” The 
very night of the conflagration he spoke of the efforts “to 
arrest the countless villains of every command that were 
roaming over the streets.” General Logan, commander of 
the Fifteenth Corps, said, in his report of March 31: “The 
citizens had so crazed our men with liquor that it was almost 
impossible to control them. The scenes in Columbia that 
night were terrible. Some fiend first applied the torch, and 
the wild flames leaped from house to house and street to 
street, until the lower and business part of the city was 
wrapped in flames. Frightened citizens rushed in every di- 
rection, and the reeling incendiaries dashed, torch in hand, 
from street to street, spreading dismay wherever they went.” 
‘Some escaped prisoners,” wrote General Howard, commander 
of the right wing, April 1, “convicts from the penitentiary 
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just broken open, army followers, and drunken soldiers ran 
through house after house, and were doubtless guilty of all 
manner of villanies, and it is these men that I presume set new 
fires farther and farther to the windward in the northern part 
of the city. Old men, women, and children, with everything 
they could get, were herded together in the streets. At some 
places we found officers and kind-hearted soldiers protecting 
families from the insults and roughness of the careless. Mean- 
while the flames made fearful ravages, and magnificent resi- 
dences and churches were consumed in a very few minutes,” 
All these quotations are from Federal officers who were wit-' 
nesses of the scene and who wrote their accounts shortly after 
the .event, without collusion or dictation. They wrote too 
before they knew that the question, Who burned Columbia? 
would be an irritating one in the after years. These accounts 
are therefore the best of evidence. It is not necessary to ex- 
clude one by another. All may be believed, leading us to the 
result that all the classes named had a hand in the sack and 
destruction of Columbia. 

When the fire was well under way, Sherman appeared on 
the scene, but gave no orders. Nor was it necessary, for Gen- 
erals Howard, Logan, Woods, and others were laboring ear- 
nestly to prevent the spread of the conflagration. By their 
efforts and by the change and subsidence of wind, the fire in 
the early morning of February 18 was stayed. Columbia, wrote 
General Howard, was little “except a blackened surface peo- 
pled with numerous chimneys and an occasional house that 
had been spared as if by a miracle.” Science, history, and art 
might mourn at the loss they sustained in the destruction of 
the house of Dr. Gibbes, an antiquarian and naturalist, a scien- 
tific acquaintance, if not a friend, of Agassiz. His large library, 
portfolios of fine engravings, two hundred paintings, a remark- 
able cabinet of Southern fossils, a collection of sharks’ teeth, 
“pronounced by Agassiz to be the finest in the world,” relics 
of our aborigines and others from Mexico, “ his collection of 
historical documents, original correspondence of the Revolution, 
especially that of South Carolina,” were all burned. 

The story of quelling the disorder is told by General Oliver: 
“ February 18, at 4 a. M., the Third Brigade was called out to 
suppress riot ; did so, killing 2 men, wounding 30 and arrest- 
ing 370.” It is worthy of note that, despite the reign of law- 
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lessness during the night, very few, if any, outrages were 
committed on women, 


Hon. Henry S. Nourse spoke extemporaneously in sub- 
stance as follows : — 


I presume I am the only one present who saw Columbia 
burning. I am a mouldy relic of Sherman’s grand army. 
I served in the Fifteenth Army Corps. Nevertheless I can- 
not boast myself an expert incendiary. A little before noon, 
February 16, 1865, a bright, spring-like day, I stood upon the 
high western bank of the Congaree. The tree-embowered city 
of Columbia lay, a beautiful panorama, before.me. The great 
bridge had been burned ; needlessly, for the place was practi- 
cally defenceless. At the right of the picture I saw the smok- 
ing ruins of the railway station and other buildings adjacent, 
probably filled with commissary stores, for a busy crowd, 
chiefly of the colored race, clustered about them, filling sacks 
and bearing them away upon their heads. Across the inter- 
sections of the streets now and then asingle cavalryman, or 
a group ,of three or four, would trot, evidently not on public 
business, but about some errand of their own. And the next 
day, in conversation with a venerable and prominent citizen, 
whose name I have unfortunately forgotten, I learned what 
their errands were. They were stragglers, said to belong to 
Wheeler’s Confederate Cavalry, engaged in looting stores, 
filling their skins and canteens with whiskey, and setting fire 
to the cotton, hundreds of bales of which had been piled in 
the middle of the main business thoroughfare. Occasionally a 
squad of these marauders would dash out into the broad ave- 
nue which led eastward into the country, and gallop away, 
hurried a little, but unharmed, by the shells which Captain 
DeGress threw after them from his twenty-pound Parrott rifles. 
Soon General Sherman appeared upon the scene, and evidently 
disapproved of this waste of ammunition, for all hostile demon- 
strations on our side of the river ceased after two or three shots 
aimed at the Confederate colors flying from the top of the 
unfinished State House. No white flag or other signal of 
surrender was anywhere shown. 

In the afternoon of the 17th of February we marched 
northward three or four miles and crossed the Saluda and 
then the Broad River, the last on a pontoon bridge built by 
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the Fifteenth Army Corps. On our way thither a strong and 
gusty wind blew in our faces, gradually increasing in force until 
it became almost a gale. It was Boreas coming down to wel- 
come the victorious army of the West, and “ rude Boreas” was 
the most guilty factor in the burning of Columbia. But for 
his unrestrainable rage the city would not have been de- 
stroyed. As we turned southward upon the great highway 
leading directly towards the Capitol, it was growing rapidly 
dusk. There were no signs of conflagration in the city, except 
at times through the clouds of dust we had glimpses of the 
blue smoke rising from the burning cotton. The Fifteenth 
Army Corps occupied the town and suburbs, The Seven- 
teenth bivouacked in the fields north of it. Sometime before 
midnight a conflagration had grown beyond the control even 
of anarmy. The first fire broke out in a block on the business 
street, in close proximity to the burning cotton, and soon after 
the hostile blast was whirling flaming brands and flocks of 
cotton far and wide. Strenuous, but of course utterly hope- 
less, attempts had early been made to quench the fire in the 
cotton bales. The agency of the wind was plainly visible the 
next morning, for most of the trees were so plentifully deco- 
rated with white tufts of cotton that they seemed to have 
blossomed by night. Thousands of disciplined soldiers, under 
the leadership of their generals, fought fire nearly all night, 
and must be credited with saving about all that was saved. 
With reference to the culpability of the rabble of drunken 
soldiers, the released convicts, the irresponsible negroes, and 
the revengeful escaped prisoners of war (mostly commissioned 
officers who had suffered infamous wrong in Camp Sorghum 
and worse Confederate prisons), I acknowledge the conclu- 
sions reached by Dr. Rhodes are just. But should not the 
blame which is attached to their misconduct rest in part upon 
those who opened the gates of the jail, and upon the citizens 
who with suspicious hospitality stood in their doorways with 
pails full of intoxicants, which they dispensed freely to the 
men in blue who would drink? I was told by haggard and 
half-clad men, commissioned officers of the Union army, grad- 
uates of colleges and peers of any Columbia gentleman, almost 
starved to death in the midst of comparative plenty, almost 
demented by physical and mental suffering, that during their 
imprisonment they never had received a word or even a look 
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of sympathy in Columbia, save from the colored race or disso- 
lute women of the town. 

But for an example of the official conduct of the army, let 
me give some particulars of an episode in which I had part. 
About a week before the downfall of Columbia, while on the 
march in the neighborhood of Midway, which is on the railway 
which connects Augusta with Charleston, a messenger met 
the head of the column on the extreme right of the army, bear- 
ing a note for the general. It was from a lady complaining of 
annoyance by soldiers and asking protection. The note was 
received and read by General Frank P. Blair, with whose staff 
I was serving. Leaving the main travelled way under guid- 
ance of the messenger, we soon came to a mansion of the 
common Southern type, evidently new and unfinished. Ad- 
joining and dominating it was a large rough brick, barn-like 
structure. At the door of the mansion we were met by the 
lady, who ushered us at once into this annex, the inner walls 
of which in unceiled roughness rivalled the exterior. But 
shelved about it was the largest library, and apparently one of 
the most valuable, I had met with in the South; and we had 
traversed seven States. We were at Woodlands, the coun- 
try home of William Gilmore Simms, prolific author, poet, 
dramatist, novelist, historian, and editor of or leading con- 
tributor to the most virulent secessionist newspapers in the 
Confederacy, the “ Charleston Mercury ” and the “ Columbia 
Phoenix.” He had gone to find more congenial society than 
ours, and, of all places, to Columbia, where he reviewed us 
later. 

The lady in charge of Woodlands, who introduced herself 
as Mrs. Pinckney, began at once an address to the general, — 
one manifestly studied for the exigency, and perhaps a little 
stilted and pedantic, but a historic gem, which I regret my 
inability to reproduce here. She began with the story of the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library, and touched upon 
sundry incidents in European wars, all pointing the moral that 
the desecration of art treasures and libraries, in the estimation 
of every civilized people, fixes an indelible stain upon the repu- 
tation of the general who sanctions it. General Blair smilingly 
assured her that the army of the West had no great appetite 
for literature, but was ravenously hungry for chickens. He 
then ordered me to take charge of the premises, and had a 
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sergeant and three cavalrymen detailed to aid me. Upon in- 
vestigation, I saw no evidence that the foragers complained of 
had committed any depredations within the dwelling. One 
of them, noticing a sun-dial before the house, had kicked off 
the silver plate, but finding it an awkward prize to carry, had 
thrown it down. I observed also, when we finally left Wood- 
lands, that not one of my escort had any poultry about his 
person,—a sure sign that the early comers had left none. 

As I have before said, the collection of books was very 
large and valuable. Most of the volumes were in sumptuous 
bindings; but their chief interest was in the inscriptions upon 
their fly-leaves, for a large proportion of them were presenta- 
tion copies. It seemed to me, from my cursory examination, 
that about every noteworthy author, English or American, 
living in the first half of the nineteenth century, had sent 
complimentary copies of his writings to William Gilmore 
Simms. Moreover, there were several volumes of autograph 
letters from many distinguished personages. 

Within an hour or two, General Howard and staff came into 
the vicinity, and, as instructed, I reported to him and was re- 
lieved of my charge. To all who know General Howard’s 
character it is needless to assert that Mrs. Pinckney had little 
further cause for complaint that day. Indeed Professor Trent, 
in his biography of Simms, acknowledges that the home of this 
most vituperative of South Carolina rebels was safeguarded 
until the army had passed. But at the close of a sketch of 
his life in Chambers’ Encyclopedia it is stated that house and 
library were “ wrecked by federal soldiers.” Professor Trent 
also states that people of the neighborhood attributed the 
fire that destroyed the buildings — which did not break out 
until the day after the troops marched by —not to stragglers 
in uniform, but to vagrant negroes. Our stragglers, unlike 
those of other historic armies, during the marches through 
Georgia and the Carolinas, were nearly always from one to 
five miles in advance of the heads of army corps. We could 
often mark their progress by rising columns of smoke. It is 
entirely true that the whole army, from general to drummer- 
boy, stepped over the Georgia boundary line rejoicing that 
South Carolina, the prophet and the pioneer of secession, long 
exempt from the horrors of military invasion, was at last to 
learn by fiery experience that “ war is hell.” Henceforward 
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the torch became more in evidence than ever before during the 
long march, and the term “ contraband of war” gained a more 
liberal interpretation. Black cinders marked the sites where 
had stood cotton gins and presses. Railways, with bridges and 
stations, were systematically destroyed. ‘Turpentine factories 
went up in swirling columns of flame and inky smoke, con- 
spicuous twenty miles away. Arsenals, machine-shops, cotton 
mills, were left in smouldering ruin. But institutions were 
unmolested and dwellings unharmed, unless deserted by their 
owners. The home was respected, and everywhere woman 
was safe from insult. The truthful narratives of the burning 
of Woodlands and of Columbia will not contradict this. 


Hon. WINSLOW WARREN communicated for publication in 
the Proceedings four very characteristic letters from Daniel 
Webster, one a letter of introduction to gentlemen in Virginia, 
which evidently was never presented, and the other three ad- 
dressed to the late Hon. Charles H. Warren, of Boston. One 
of the latter was brought over from Marshfield to Plymouth, 
September 19, 1852, and was believed by Judge Warren, its 
recipient, to be the last letter written by Mr. Webster. 


DANIEL WEBSTER TO CHARLES H. WARREN. 


Boston, July 12, 1840. 

My Dear Sir, — Night before last I passed with Gen' Wilson* 
at his own house, & parted with him yesterday at Peterborough, 
at 10 o’clock. I understand a campaign is arranged to commence at 
Taunton, extend to Nantucket, & terminate at Plymouth. I rise, 
Mr. Speaker, to move to strike out “ Plymouth,” & insert “ Dux- 
bury.” Wilson is a field officer, & entitled to a corresponding com- 
mand. Fix his H. Q. for the day at Duxbury, & he will embrace in 
his operations the whole world from Hingham to Plymouth, & back 
to Hanson, Halifax, &c. Henry Thomas? is here, going home to-day, 
& I shall ask him to correspond with §. Lincoln.? I pray you, put 
yourself in communication with Mr. Hedge.* On his return from 
Nantucket I meet Gen' W. & take him, with you, to Marshfield. I 


1 General James Wilson, Jr., of Keene, N. H. He took an active part in the 
political campaign which resulted in the election of the first President Harrison. 
See History of Peterborough, N. H., pp. 856-359. 

2 Charles H. Thomas, of Marshfield. 

8 The late Hon. Solomon Lincoln, of Hingham (born February 28, 1804; died 
December 1, 1881). 

* Isaac L. Hedge, of Plymouth. 
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should be glad of an opportunity also of inviting F. Baylies.1 We 
will either take you tn, or put you out. 

We had a time, & a scene, on the Mountains, not to be described. 
Only think of 3000 men, encamped for two days on the very top of 
the ridge of the G. Mountains! Nothing but a Nashon Hunt can 
come up to it, in grandeur & heroism. All things went well also at 
Keene. Gen! W. in all that region, tho like other good Kings conceals 
his authority, is nevertheless a kind of elected monarch. 

The general spirit where I have been is extraordinary, marvellous, 
unprecedented. We are either on the high road to the accomplish- 
ment of the greatest civil revolution ever yet achieved in this country, 
or else we are in enchanted ground, surrounded by fairies, fancies, phan- 
toms & dreams. May it please your Honor, judge how this is. Decide 
the matter ; — is it fact, or only fancy’s sketch. 

“ Dispel this gloom, the light of heaven restore, 
Give me to see.” 
& so I say no more. 


Yrs. truly, D. WessTER. 
Honble. C, H. WARREN. 


DANIEL WEBSTER TO CHARLES H. WARREN. 


N. York, Aug. 15, 1840. 

My Dear Sr1r,—I may as well confess, & give up first as last. 
I cannot go to Nashon the first of September. I saw Mr. Swain ? here 
four days ago, & told him my distress. In addition to what I men- 
tioned to him, I am pressed so hard to show myself in important & 
doubtful places that I am obliged to give a strict account, almost upon 
oath, of my engagements every day for the next six weeks. And if I 
would say that I intended four days for a hunt, or a recreation, on 
Nashon, they might shoot me. That they would follow me there, & 
bring me away, is certain. You never saw such a commotion as is here- 
abouts. Here come a Com* from Utica, 250 miles, & as N. Jersey 
w* not quit their hold on me, they snatched up Fletcher, & carried 
him off in an instant, as ravenous wolves, when they cannot seize the 
adults of the flock, run away with innocent lambs ! 

Iam most awfully pressed to meet a Convention of 3 Counties, on 
the River above us here on the 8". They say, “ Schohairie, Greene 
& Columbia form a double Congressional District. Our opponents 
carried it in 1838. We believe if you will come & address the 
people, we can carry the District.” I have written thet I cannot go; 


1 Hon. Francis Baylies, of Taunton. 
2 William W. Swain, of New Bedford, who owned Naushon Island. He was 
familiarly called by his friends Governor Swain, 
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but if these good Whigs, who are tugging with all their might to 
make up, in part, in their District, for the expected loss of 4 members 
in this City, should find that I was recreating on Nashon, they would 
never forgive me. I must try to keep well with N. York. Pray 
signify my case as early as possible to Mr. Swain, as I do not know 
where to address him. Tell him to spare me till this fight is over, 
& then he may throw me into the sea, if he chooses, at Tarpaulin Cove. 
Yours always, truly, though for the present a good deal mortified. 
Dan* WEBSTER. 
Mr. WARREN. 


DANIEL WEBSTER TO JAMES LYONS OR I. H. McFARLANE. 


RICHMOND. 
Boston, April 11, 48. 


My Dear Sir, — Here come two Boston lawyers, breaking away 
from their Pleas, Demurrers & Bar Speeches, & running off to the 
South, to inhale one breath of the early year, beneath the sky of the 
Old Dominion. They are Messrs. Charles H. Warren & Benj" R. 
Curtis. I commend them to your kindness. They have no tracts in 
their pockets, nor any dangerous schemes in their heads. If it were 
the proper season, the finny tribes might suffer from Mr. Curtis, who 
delights to feel a fish, at the end of a line. As to Mr. Warren, I 
believe he rather inclines to confine himself to post mortem examina- 
tions of those interesting objects of natural history. 

In Richmond they will of course be very happy, while they can stay. 
Very likely they would be glad to see, for once, an old fashioned 
Virginia plantation, where such things as Corn & Tobacco are spoken 
of, & where V* exhibits herself as in by-gone days. If you cannot 
take them, or send them, to a nearer object of this sort, pray put them 
in the way to Mr. Archer’s or Mr. Rives’. 

Be sure to give them an opportunity to pay their respects to Mr. 
Leigh. 

I am, Dear Sir, with the most assured regard, 

Yours Dan WEBSTER. 

Mr. Lyons or Mr. McFarvane. 


DANIEL WEBSTER TO CHARLES H. WARREN. 


Major Roger Eastman was a soldier bold, a Welshman by descent. 
He belonged to Salisbury, in the County of Essex. He married 
Gerusha Fitz, a Welch woman also, of whose kindred I saw hundreds 
in North Wales twelve years ago. Handsome, dark, beautiful eyes, 
inim[it]able teeth, & hair as black asa coal. These worthy petsons 
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were my maternal grandfather & grandmother. The Major was bred 
a house carpenter. I have seen his fore plane & smoothing plane, long 
jointer & short jointer, & rabbit. But though not bred to arms, having 
a noble & lofty soul, & being withall a tall fellow of his hands he was 
pitched upon as an available person to help to defend the Colonies, in 
the old wars, & to conquer the French. In this service the Major lost 
aleg. Soon after my mother’s marriage, he & his wife went to live 
with my father, in Salisbury, N. H. (now vulgarized into Franklin) & 
there they both died. The Veteran betook himself to planting trees 
for fruit on the very first acres rescued from the Forest; & among 


others planted a pear tree, about 1770, which is now in full bearing, 


& I send you 4 specimens of its product this year. It stands in the 
garden belonging to the house in which I was born, & is close by 
Punch Brook. But you never saw Salisbury, nor the sources of the 
Merrimack, nor Kearsarge, nor the Ragged Mountain, nor my Punch 
Brook Pasture, of 500 acres, where 100 cattle graze along the glades 
& glide thr°® the bushes, like so many Deer. 

My! I do not think you ever saw any thing. 


Indorsed by Judge Warren: Sept. 19, 1852. 


Hon. SAMUEL A. GREEN communicated two unpublished 
narratives of the expedition of Sir William Phips against 
Canada, in 1690, and said: — 


I wish to communicate copies of two manuscripts belong- 
ing to the Lenox Library in New York. They relate to Sir 
William Phips’s expedition against Quebec in the summer of 
1690, and are contemporaneous accounts of that unsuccessful 
attempt to drive the French from Canada. These interesting 
papers were found in Paris, and were bought by the Trustees 
of the Library eight years ago, since which time they have 
been put in elegant binding of crushed levant morocco. It is 
through the courtesy of Wilberforce Eames, A.M., the accom- 
plished librarian and bibliographer, that I have obtained the 
copies, and I desire to make a public acknowledgment of the 
obligation. The first of the papers, according to the heading, 
was written by the Reverend John Wise, of Ipswich, and is 
signed with his initials; but the other is unsigned, and the 
writer unknown. Neither one is specifically addressed to 
any person, but from the internal evidence it is clear that, 
strictly speaking, they were not official documents. They 
were accounts, rather, given by persons who took part in the 
36 
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expedition, and sent to a third person who was interested in 
the subject. 

The copy of Mr. Wise’s paper has been in my possession for 
some years; and in the mean time having read it and re-read 
it carefully, I came to the conclusion that it was written for 
Increase Mather, then in England as agent of the Province 
during the inter-charter period for the redress of public griev- 
ances. In the spring of 1688 he had gone over to the mother 
country, where he remained for four years. Dr. Mather and 
Mr. Wise both were natives of Massachusetts, both graduates 
of Harvard College, and both settled ministers in the Colony. 
During those troublous times they were in political sympathy, 
and both were strongly opposed to Andros and his usurpation. 
And it was the most natural thing in the world for Mr. Wise 
to keep his friend and mentor in touch with events happening 
at home. On examining the unsigned paper at the Lenox 
Library, a few days ago, I was gratified to find on the outside 
of the back leaf, forming the original cover, a memorandum of 
four lines in the well-known and unmistakable handwriting of 
Dr. Mather. It was in these words, line for line: — 


I have now by me frs fro™ Canada intercepted 
wherein ye French tell yir correspondents, y* o* 
affection to K. W™ is ye cause of ye Warr w°h 
yy make upon us. 10% 12™ 90; 


This writing shows conclusively that Mather once had the 
anonymous paper in his possession, and presumably Wise’s 
also, as the two papers relate to the same subject and belong 
together, and probably were written to the same person. 

It is well known that John Wise was a chaplain in Phips’s 
expedition against Quebec, ‘“* where not only the Pious Dis- 
charge of his Sacred Office, but his Heroick Spirit, and Mar- 
tial Skill and Wisdom did greatly distinguish him,” says an 
anonymous writer in a “Character” which is appended to 
the Reverend John White’s Funeral Sermon on Mr. Wise, 
preached April 11, 1725. For his public service as a chap- 
lain, the Legislature of Massachusetts, on January 8, 1736-7, 
granted to his “ Children and legal Representatives and Heirs” 
three hundred acres of the unappropriated lands of the Prov- 
ince. An interesting account of Mr. Wise may be found in 
Sibley’s “ Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University” (II. 428-441), 
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In both copies the pages of the original manuscript are 
indicated by Arabic figures within brackets [ ]. The first 
of these papers is as follows: — 


[1] The Narrative of M’ John Wise, Minister of Gods Word at 
Chebacco 
S® 

I have received yo" Request relating to the late unhappy Voyage 
to Canada and upon a Serious Review of the whole Travel I find it 
will not be possible for me to give you a full Account of the Sever- 
all Remarkable Passages which did fall, within my observation. Yet 
to satisfy your Inquiry after the true Reasons of our defeat accord- 
ing to my Apprehensions I shall freely impart them unto you, in which 
I must tell you severall passages of the Story which serve to Illus- 
trate the Truth which I of[fer,] and if time permit me I shall pre- 
sent y*’ w™ some Notes upon the Country as Reasons why our Land or 
Nation should not take this late foyle for a Fall or be so dejected so as 
to suppose it Impossible improbable or unproffita[ble] to take Kebecque, 
and thus I begin Vizt 

Under the Conduct of the truly Valiant S* William Phips Kt General, 
and of John Wally Esq’ Lifeu'] General, about 2500 Souldjers and 
Marriners are imbarked out of New England Colonies and set Sayle 
upon the 9" August 1690 from Masachusetts bay with great hopes and 
expectations to conquer New France and therefore bent our Course 
thither[ ward] with all convenient speed hastening to Canada River and 
then up to the chief Towne on the River called Kebeque. Before 
which Towne after many yea af[ter] many sensible Items of Divine 
favour all allong o[ur] Voyage, We Cast Anchor early in the Morning 
upon [2] the 6" of October 1690. 

Now instead of filling up the Space between the two forementioned 
Termes with a Journal of our Voyage I will leave that for a more 
Accurate Observer or for a more convenient Opportunity and at this 
time only gratifie your Curiositie and theires to whom you shall see 
cause to impart them with the Reasons how so likely and generous an 
Attempt and a Birth under so hopefull a prospect proves little else but 
intollerable pain as the vast Charges upon all men and the Cries and 
Sighes of the Bereaved sufficiently but dolefully declare, I intend to be 
as true as plain and you may take my Reasons cast into this Method. 

The first Reason of our Defeat is made up of three principal parts 
which all men in the Action confesse to have such Influence into the 
Dissapointments and possibly many men may insist upon as the Prin- 
cipal Causes from whose Judgment I ask leave to enter my Dissent. 

But next to our Sinne the provoking & procuring Cause of all 
Misery We Reckon, 
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That Want or Scarseness of Provision might be a great Disadvan- 
tage and Discouradgment under some of our last Thoughts, our Stoares 
being so far Spent and the Countrey not capable of Recruiting us now 
upon easy termes might much disadvantage us from taking such Meas- 
ures as we might have thought of when we were put by our first At- 
tempts. 

[3] 2 The Want of Amunition Souldiers of all men may be indulged 
in a Prodigallity whilst they without sparing spent up the Stores of 
Warr upon the Walls heads and Hearts of their Enemies and whilst 
they have Courage to do it Pity ’tis any should blame their Martial 
Zeale for being over prodigal but rather blame they had not a more 
lasting Store for it’s hard to confine Martial men when their blood is 
up to all the Niceties of good husbandry But in all probability our 
Ammunition was not at first proportiouable to our Undertaking & some 
of it was spent in the Ordinary Braveries of Warr which could not be 
avoided and much of it laid out ata good Market to the Terrour & 
Ruine of many of our Enemies whilst we were upon o' Voyage up the 
River and when a great part was improved on the Towne under y* 
Valiant Attempts of our General and Shipps of Warr and all the pitty 
is that such Valiant Soules had not ten times as much to spend in such 
hot fitts whilst they did such Ruine upon the Lives as well as the 
Towne of their Enemies and were so eminently preserved themselves 
Our Ships of Warr lost but one Man in the fights by great or Small 
shot and in probability and by Information the Enemy had many Slaine 
Thus our Amuniéon growes low and upon Examination is found to [be] 
too smal to attempt great things which might influence our Disappoint- 
ment in some Degree. 

[4] 3 The Want of Time It was Cesars motto Veni vidi vici, to over- 
come a Place so soon as a General doth come to a place hath not been 
y° Ordinary fortune of Generals in Warr as it was Cesars The most 
prudent and most Valiant of men in great Designes of Warr doe ordi- 
narily require time more then will Suffice only just to turne the tryal of 
a Stratagem or Expediment of Warr or twoupon the Enemy There is 
a time for every thing under the Sun: Eccl. 3.ch: and there must be 
time allowed for every production that any less than an Infinite agent 
is to be the cause of. Now it is readily Acknowledged we were very 
much pinched up for want of time it was very late in y*° Yeare and 
and Winter comes on a great pace the Cold nights tells us and this 
proves a great Disadvantage S'. We are to think of new methods 
when our first fayle us wherever y* fault may be All these perticulars 
any men will acknowledge to be great Disadvantages to an Army so 
Farr from their owne Countrey and as these perticulars may be used 
or improved may be made a mask upon all faults w'soever which might 
have a more direct OperaGon in Effecting the Overthrow of o' Brave 
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Voyage [5] growne great w™ hopes from many Signal Tokens of Gods 
presence with us and just ready to break forth into the Shouts of 
Triumph as soon as our Couragious army have broken through the 
Paper Walls of Kebeque and Dared Frontiniack’s Palace w™ their dis- 
play’d Coulours within those Confines which for my part I expected 
within a few houres after we had taken the North-Shore, and thus S' I 
am now ready to give you my second Reason of the Grounds of our 
Defeat at Kebeque 

2 My Second Reason grows big with Twinns: and if no other will 
owne them let them be left at my Door for Patronage and Defence. 

1. First then I suppose that whilst we consider our actions under 
humane Operacdns distinguished from a divine Providence and we 
must thus Distinguish that so we may seperate between the Over ruling 
and Blameable Cause of an Evil Event, & thus I say as to the 
more direct and imediate ground or Reason of o' Defeat I judge the not 
landing of o' Army on a more convenient place was more to the 
Disadvantage of o' Designe then any thing hath yet been said, for if 
we had been landed in upon the Enemie as we might have been then 
one belly-full of Provision had lasted until we had gotten more or 
wanted none at all so it may [6] be said upon all other accounts so 
that there was our great disadvantage and this could not be easily 
p’vented and not to be blamed but as our hard happ, unlesse men must 
be Supposed to be Omniscient for indeed at a Distance & to the Eye 
of Strangers the way to the Towne w™ we intended by landing below 
Charles River seemed the most easy passable & safe for our Army 
which yet proved farr otherwise for if we had gone any way but that 
we had probably attained our purpose If we had gone under our great 
Gunns into the Towne we had taken it without waiting for other Order 
but only fall on fellow Souldiers; if we had landed upon the South side 
of the Towne we had met with neither Real nor supposed Interruption 
till we had come up to their Stockados now it is too to late to relate 
how we came to Sustaine this Disadvantage; yet as to the South side 
and beyond the Towne we had no knowledge of it but by the french 
Captives whom we could not trust any further then we could fling or at 
least carry them; And as to o° landing under o' Guns into the Towne, 
the General intended when we had battered them well by Sea and the 
land Army was come to the Towne by Land then to land into the 
Lower Towne five hundred [7] able Seamen that were ready for the 
Purpose as to the place where we did land which was about a Mile and 
an halfe below Kebeque it was many waies disadvantag’d But especially 
in this that being so long & Interrupted brought us to many pauses 
before we came up to the Seat of o' Enemies Strength and under every 
Stop that we made I am satisfied thé we might gaine ground yet we 
lost heart which I do reckon to be the very proper and direct ruine of 
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o" Designe and by this time I am come to the place where I intend to 
tell you plainly what I think to be the main principal Cause so far as 
humane Agents are concerned I say the next cause of our Defeat &c 
w™ I Reckon to be 

2 Cowardize. It is an ill word to say but an harder to be guilty of, 
yet in my Opinion it was nothing less than true Courage w™ did prove 
the Ruine of such a Designe and so many hundred brave men that died in 
a Dishonourable retreate by the hand of God who testifies to us how Dan- 
gerous it is to Depart from Dutie thd Dangerous for want of Reslution, 
yet to Caution myself I doe assure you I never saw (and I have been 
in Warr before) for the body of o' Army both Captaines Inferiour 
Officers and private Sentinels men more Zealously inclined to spend 
their Lives for their Countrey yea there seemed .to me a more then 
Ordinary Impulse upon mens hearts that begat such a Courage in them 
that I am satisfyed upon the View of the whole Affaire had the English 
Army been as Valiantly led up to the Towne as they would have 
followed and fought when [8] they came there the Towne and Coun- 
trey had been ours in a few houres after we came on Shore so that I 
cannot get over it but do think that it was Cowardize both ruined and 
Shamed us Wc and to Illustrate this I must now give you as brief a nar- 
rative of the Matter in y° History of it as I can and then shall leave 
it w" you or any other man of Sense to judge y* Validity of my 
Assertion. 

As was said upon the 6" of October in open day we saw all our fleet 
hapily (as we thought) at Anchor in the Road between Orleans the 
South and North Shore and Kebeque Towne. 

The Generall as had been determined by a Councell of Warr this 
morning sends his Pifiace to the Towne with a message by Lieu‘ Tho: 
Savage to Frontiniack y* French Gov'no' I must abreviate the Infor- 
mation at this time Lieut Savage comes back Frontiniack will give no 
other Answer to us (as he sayes then what we shall meet with at the 
mouth of his Gunns onley he tells him that o' King and Queen are 
Usurpers and we Rebells for casting of o' Allegiance to King James 
and therefore what we had met with in New Engl[and] was but 
according to o' Demerritts &c 

There is a preparacon for the landing our Forces [9] the Companies 
that had been Transported in y* Ships of Warr were put on board of 
Small Vessells in the fleet for greater conveniency of landing Amongst 
others Capt Ephraim Savage was put on board of a small french 
Barque we had taken on o' Voyage the Day was spent and Concluded 
that early the next Morning the Souldjers should land But when the 
morning came it proved a very IIl day for Wind the sea run high that 
althé Some attempt was made for landing of o° fforces yet in a little 
time we saw it would be to y* great Damage of y* Army and therefore 
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desisted and the Divine Providence now crossed our purpose yet gave 
us this day a very great Argument and Provocation to excite courage 
w is worth Souldiers waiting for & that was by the Retreate that one 
of o' Companys made from the North Shore in Spite of all the fforces in 
Kebeque the Account of it you may take thus 

Cap' Ephraim Savage both an honest & Valiant Gent taking it that 
his Orders from y* Lieu‘ Genr" were that he should weigh Anchor and 
get as neer the Shore as he could for landing this forenoone attended 
his Orders and att about half Ebbe or lesse came so neer Shore that the 
Vessell grounded w“ the French soon espyed from y* Shore where 
several of them lay to Watch our Motions the french came downe 
began to fire at o' men and our men at them againe briskly {10} the 
Tyde that stayes for no man hastens downe & in a little time leaves the 
Bark dry on the Flatts the french have notice at Towne she lying just 
below Charls River there comes scores or hundreds out of the Towne 
both horsmen and footmen makes many shotts at our Men but durst not 
board them, they repayre to Towne and as we thought by y* Carriage 
by Cattle horse and Carts they brought field pieces out of the Towne 
of Kebeque the Enemie came along the Beach with two Small Teams 
the One of horse the Other of Oxen We on board began to be ina 
thousand feares what would become of Cap‘ Savage & Company, we 
could not come to their Rescue if we had exposed the whole fleet & 
Weather was so bad we sent out some of our Boats but they could not 
come to the Bark nor land the Sea run so high the Enemy very Numer- 
ous on the Shore playing their field pieces and Small armes and our men 
stoutly at them againe. Our Generall when they were thick about 
their Carriages where they seemed to have planted their peices shot 
some of his lower and biggest Guns, w‘" made the Enemy fly and Scat- 
ter althé it were at a very great Distance the General & Captaine 
Eldridge made many shot w™ their great Guns at them w™ could doe 
but little Execution only did much terrify them so that at last y° 
Cowardly French made one great flash and Smoke with [11] Powder 
and away they went with their Carriages againe Our men got out of 
the Barke, beat y° french from a Rock where they had advantagiously 
posted themselves and then returned into the Barke again having fought 
and beat them and when the tide came up againe got of w'hout the 
least damage save some bullet holes in their Clothes and one had his 
flesh grazed but not a limb lost or one drop of blood, this Single Com- 
pany of men may be said to have withstood all the force in Kebeque 
& who would be afraid to encounter such Cowardly Frenchmen here- 
after; this was a Manifest token of Gods Goodness to us and the 
Frenchmens Cowardize and I do think it was great Incouragement to 
all men in General against o" landing the next day w™ in Order of Story 
must be next related. 
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To proceed then to that part of o' Action that relates to o' Army 
when on Shore this is y° acc? which I have to give you Having Con- 
sidered every place for landing o' fforces and having an account that 
Charls River w* runns downe by Kebeque North was fordible and 
passable for foot about low water and seeing all the time we lay there 
that the french went out of the Towne and over the River horse and foot 
& drave Cattle &c we concluded that to land a little below where the 
Barque went on Shore might be very Convenient and fitt for our pur- 
pose Therefore as I do remember about young flood in y* forenoon 
[12] upon the Eighth day of October we fell downe with all our Smal 
Vessells and Boats belonging to the Ships of Warr for landing It was 
Ordered that my self should stay until the Pinnace of our Ships had 
assisted the Army in landing and then it should come and carry me and 
some others (on board of o' Ship) on shore 

When the Boats came so neer Shore as they could get o' men were 
necessitated to wade, some up to midd thigh &c they had a bad landing 
but after some houres most of o' Army mounted the Bank of the River 
and drew into Order in their Several Regiments for march they had 
not stood long in their ffigure but y° French enemy (having placed an 
Ambuscado of about 700 men in a Swamp toward our Right Wing) 
made shot on o' Army and as I said before overshot us & before we 
gave them battle they made a Second Shot but very little to o" Dam- 
mage But our Armie quickly put them to the Rout & followed them in 
a Chace up to the North Towne & drove them up and downe in several 
parties a Considerable Space of time in the Skirmish many Memorable 
passages fell out to long to relate now we lost about eight men Slaine 
right out and several Wounded as Major Wade Cap‘ Savage Lieut 
Knowlton &¢c we killed the Collonel of y* French as we were informed 
and many others between 30 and 50 reports are various and we had no 
time to examine [13] the ground But this we are assured of that a 
french Gentleman of a very manly figure and in a gentile Garb did 
present himself (in the fight) unto Captain March with offers at a Dis- 
tance to Surrender himself Cap‘ March perceiving it beat back his Men 
and did what he could in such a Crisis & Nick of time but could not be 
obeyed things were in such an hurry he was shot dead to the Ground 
who was in likely hood chief Comainder of the Enemy When most of 
the English Army was landed o‘ Pinnace came back I took passage in 
her towards the Shore and when come on land I perceived Several of 
o' men were wounded and the Army brought by this Scout of the 
Enemy to an Ill-convenient Stop I therefore w"out staying for any 
(being very much troubled in my mind) marched away thrd a Swamp 
to a party of o° Army then at a Stand, at my first coming up my first 
Salute was thus Gentlemen you are out of yo" Witts we did not come 
hither to drive a parcel of Cowardly Frenchmen from Swamp to Swamp 
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but to attaque Kebeque thither Gentlemen is o' buisness Why Dont we 
march away for the Towne of Kebeque They told me they could not 
tell said I where is the Lieut General Wally They Answered They 
could not tell I went from one Comp* to another and in a little time I 
found him and I do assure you S' I was affected when I first saw him for 
to me he seemed very much downe in his Spirit to say no worse I 
saluted him with the Ordinary Complement and Said S' what doe you 
meane by these [14] kind of methods? Saith he I cannot rule them 
To whom I replyed S‘ you must not expect when men are let loose 
upon an Enemie that they should attend all the Ceremonies martial 
and that are in fashion in a field of Peace But S' said I what do you . 
intend to doe he replyed I think they intend to lodge here all Night. 

Good S‘ said I by no meanes but let us march away for the Towne 
as fast as we can o' men are now Warme by to Morrow they will 
Stiffen and Coole therefore Good S' Give y* Word to march & send 
away to those companies in the rear to march away (now there were 
about three Companies that had taken up houses and began to roast 
and bake for Supper) after much urging word was given to March, & 
away we went briskly as I thought with an Intent to Attaque the 
Towne, at least early y° next morning the way was very dismal for 
Swamps & smal Rivers or great Brooks for about a Mile; The front- 
most of o* Army came to a farm house neer the River and within about 
half a mile or less of Kebecque when there I prayd y* Liev‘ General 
we might set out Centinels and call up the Rear of o' Army and 
lodge o' whole body for a few houres Sleep and get into a Posture for 
a March up to the Towne about [15] two houres before day and as the 
Tide would suit us for time would not admit of much lingring but I 
will assure you things went on w” Unsufferable Dulness enough to 
Discourage any men. The General with his Ships of Warr Seing o* 
Colours advanced so neer the Towne prepared about the Suns going 
downe to give an Assault or before the moon being just at full helped 
him w" its Light and us with its Influence Compleating a Sutable Tide 
either for Night or morning for our passing over the Charls River 

The Shipps of Warr were desired by the Liev' Gen" to make the 
first onsett which they did this Evening expecting we would have 
soon seconded them, but instead of it we spent away o* time after a 
fruitless mafier Cap' Hunt and Cap‘ Berry went to Charls River & 
came back told the Liev‘ General they had tryed the River and were 
almost over it and were not much above their Anckles 

Capt Gwin and another person with the ffrench man that came in 
were sent over the Woody ground toward the Recolets house above 
Kebeque and Brought word it was Unpassable for our field pieces 

Our field pieces came on shore desirous to befriend our Souldiers I 
took with me Ensigne Noyce who was a forward man went downe to 
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the boats desired y* Mariners to favour o' Souldiers having had an IIl 
Afternoone and being very wet that they would be at the Pains to get 
the pieces on Shoar themselves, they presently attended the buisness 
waded almost up to the middle some of them [16] and got the Pieces 
up to the house where we lodged. 

I do assure you S‘ our Lieut General Seemed to me to be desti- 
tute of all proper care for the Mannagem* of the Army for the buis- 
ness that was before us and yet by the Index of a certain reserved 
Gravity & a Lonesome walk from place to place that he had he seemed 
to be swallowed up with thoughts which I can deem from first to last 
to be only the Invincible Arrest of fear The field pieces being got to 
Shore I then made it my buisness to inquire out the Lieu' General to 
offer a new notion to him and that was this, when -I had found him by 
much Inquiry S* said I pray let word be sent away to those Companies 
in the Rear to come up that we may lodge here altogether a few 
houres and then be the better ready to march unto the Towne and good 
S* get to sleep as early as you can, he gives me the hearing but little or 
nothing is done he turnes away and when an army is encamped in the 
Night a man of no greater bulk is soon lost. 

There comes in the Interim two Messengers from Cap‘ Willye one 
of the Captaines in the Rear to know the Lieut Generals mind they 
came to me and told me their Errand I was much joyed with so lucky 
an Opportunity, began to inquire againe for the Lieu' Gen" & at last 
found him told him the Message & prayed that their might be Orders 
to those men in their Return Vizt ‘That Cap‘ Willye march up with 
his Companie & give word to several other Captaines to come away 
forthw™ these were there Orders and y* men returned and away Slipps, 
the Lieu‘ General againe and I doe seriously professe to you that 
though Several things of [17] Import happned and were attended this 
Night Vizt as the comming up of the Rear of o' Army, the Examina- 
tion of a Frenchman and the Sharing of a Small cask of French- 
wine sent from the General to comfort o" hearts amongst the chief 
Officers of the Army yet to my Inward grief then and to my Appre- 
hension now the night was spent in little else but padling and fooling 
as to our Land concernes. 

I doe professe had we had a man that would have ventured his Life, 
his way had been to have stilled all noyse got himself aud army into a 
few hours Sleep sent on board and had ready one bisquet cake pr man 
and a good round Dram and have put these into their bellys the next 
morning & in the heat of it marcht up to Towne the Army would I am 
satisfied by their Valour have payd him his Kindnesse in good Roast 
meat for Supper by the next night and a good feather bed to have layn 
on instead of Boards or Straw. I am quite weary in perticulars there- 
fore Sir what I have to say further I will moddel into three parts as so 
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many Intolerable Errors committed on Shore as the great ground of 
our Defeat. 

First Our not going to the Towne to rights upon y°* the first Oppor- 
tunity and Dismal downness [18] of 0° Lieut Generals Countenanse & 
Spirit obvious (to all men that could look a man in the Face) and taken 
notice of I do think by hundreds besides my self was the first Error on 
shoar but now let this be Interrupted by what meanes Soever 

2 The second Unpardonable folly was the not taking and destroying 
the North Towne upon w™ perticular depends this Story 

By the fryday morning the third day from o' landing many of our 
Souldiers began to be out of frame in their bodies and I dont know 
but many (by this time) thrd want of Sleep and bad presidents &e 
might grow into such fears as they did not bring on Shoar with them 
so that new Measures were thought best and that it would be too to 
great an hazard to Attempt the towne of Quebec this way but to reim- 
barque and go into the face of the Towne under the great Gunns or to 
the South side and there to Land, or unto Orleance. It was concluded 
that the Lieut Gen" and my self should go on board the General to dis- 
course with him. When we came to him the Circumstances of the Land 
Army are rep'sented to him as very dismal and that the French had 
raised new Works upon the backside of the Towne (thé for my part I 
could not see them) That at last it is consented to by the General he 
having made two Stout attaques upon y* lower Towne, and we never 
eame up and Amiinition [19] was growne Scarce with him and the 
rest of the Ships of warr, I say he consented that we pposed new 
measures which in short were to this purpose To declare to the French 
people & Inhabitan® that they Submit themselves to the Crowne of 
England and in so doing we promise life lands and liberty unto them 
or else we would lay all their countrey waste which we had yet spared 
and was now at our dispose the General orders us to goe on Shoare and 
the Majors & Cap‘ to be consulted in the matter. When we came the 
first News was Vizt That part of o' Army had had a fight with the 
Enemy our men did worst them abundantly but in the fight y° French 
drew downe towards Charls River and on the other side our men dis- 
covered a considerable force drawne out of the Towne in a body some 
said there might be 700 some 2000 men, But this accident I dont think 
added much to o Lieu‘ Generals Courage for he was much concernd 
and I doe assure you without Vanity I endeavo'd to encourage my 
Self and him what I could I was Speaking to him one time and as I 
Remember he saith we should certainly be assaulted by the Enemy 
this Night to whom I replyed let them Come we will fight with all 
Canada if they come there is no danger we are well Lodged & good 
field pieces to friend, let us be of good heart there is no Danger. 
After much delay a Council is called this Evening 
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[20] 1:Q: The first Question propounded Whither it might be 
Consistent with o" hono’ o" honesty Prudence and present Circumstances 
to propound Such merciful termes as are before mentioned to the french 
Inhabitants and performe them when we had done or ruine their 
Countrey they refusing to accept. 

Ans. After several Discourses it was thought consistent. 

2. Q How we should execute or accomplish this Contrivance ? 

An‘. I told them what w" their leave I would tel y™ what I thought 
the only way to obtaine that which we aimed at and that was this Vizt 
Seeing we had renounced the Designe of falling upon Quebec our onely 
way would be to March our Army away to the North Towne and 
there we might in a little time either Impale or Intrench our Selves 
lodge our men in good houses and in taking that Towne we should take 
Orleans the Island that lay downe the River by it our Vessells some of 
them falling downe the River on each side the Island We could easily 
passe and repasse from the said Island to the North Shore and so in a 
few dayes if the French would not Subject we could ruine those two 
places (which were [21] very considerable) and we might take y° for- 
rage of both and Orleance would Afford much and especially fresh and 
new provision for o' Army & when we had done all we pleased on that 
acc® we could lay all their houses and Barnes in Ashes which would 
have been greater Damage to them then ever they had done to us. 
I do judge that in this method we could have destroyed so many hun- 
dred Barns full of Corn Wheat Pease hay & dwelling houses as would 
have been more than 50000£ Str Dammage to the Enemy and taken 
much plunder beside And in probability not lost on Limb and dispatched 
all in a few Dayes. 

Now I say this I urged in that Councel w™ all the Zeale and Reason 
I had several of y* Cap* were for it but some were against it especially 
the Lieut General and the head Major who made this Answer to close 
the whole. Saith he 

S' I wonder you will urge this thing so long there is no Reason in 
the Contrivance o° best way is to Reimbarque &c so this Designe fell to 
y° Ground and there is I reckon the Second Error committed on Shore. 

3 The third Error is the base and Cowardly Losse of o° field pieces 
of wch I do think Christendome will ring and I account it is one of 
y° greatest blotts that English men have contracted within these Ages 
they have been Accounted among the Nations famous in Martial Actions 
and to give [22] you an account of this I shall proceed with my Tale. 
When the Councel last named was finished I repaird to the house where 
I had taken up my Lodging and expecting a comfortable Night of Sleep 
and Quiet. Yet before I lay downe in my Straw I sat smoaking of a 
Pipe & discoursing with some of the Officers of the Army about the 
present Affayre who were very Zealous for to Attaq{ue] Quebec still 
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&c but before we had finished we were alarumed The Lieut General in 
his own person comes to the Door and tells me S' We are ready to dislodge 
which might be about Eleaven of the Clock in the Night Our men were 
generally well lodged Some in houses others in Beds of Dry and Sweet 
hay, warm and asleep y* greatest part of the Camp unless Such as were 
out Sentinels &c but there is no withstanding it the Lieu‘ Generall saith 
about Eight of the Captains had been with him and desired it & he 
thought we should be assaulted by y° Enemy and they might burne and 
set fire to o' beds of Hay &c and S* this had been an Affrighting acci- 
dent and if it had fell out as disturbed fancy makes it we had not onley 
died w" the principles but the very death of Martyrs — also we had 
been taken and burnt Napping Whereupon we make an Universal 
Muster & take a very Silent March according to o' Orders and good 
Reason to for we are Afrayd to awaken [23] Angry Frontiniack at 
that time of y® Night Our March holds out about 40 or 60 Rodds till we 
came to the River side and there we are encamped upon an Unmerciful 
cold beach within convenient Shot of Several pieces of Swamp very fitt 
for the Enemy &c many of our men I do Assure you just coming from 
bed goe to bed againe upon the Wet and cold Sand; they lye many of 
them 30 or 40 in a heap like hoggs in a Stye I Challenge them to get 
up and run for a Dram of the bottle a Temptacon fit for Souldiers that 
they might be kept in acton I went to the Lieu‘ General intreated him 
that we might march away for the North Towne if it was only to keep 
our men Stirring they would else many of them be Spoyled this Des- 
perate cold Night Ensigne Peter Noyce was sent w a Scout of men 
to discover how the Passage was he quickly returnes with Word that the 
way was good and very passable for o° field pieces and not long after 
we had a message from the General to the Lieu‘ General to this pur- 
pose. S* It is impossible for me to Assist yo" Reimbarquing this Night 
the tide so falls out but pray do what you can to encourage yo' self & 
men and pray do you burn and destroy all that you possibly can of the 
Enemies, so far y° Gen" [24] Notwithstanding all these provocations to 
be upon Action here we lye all this cold night under many Solemne 
Circumstances, And perceiving nothing would be attended but going on 
board I told y* Lieu‘ General I thought his way for the safety and honor 
of his Retreat (least we should loose y* field pieces) would be to send 
for a fleet of Boats and so according to the march of Warr to imbarque 
one Regim‘* first all together, and with them to carry of four of his field 
pieces, the others according to the Lot of Warr keep their ground to 
answer the Enemy if they should Attaq us and so the other Regiments 
in Order and field pieces with them that we might not be put into con- 
fusion and forced to part with such Gunns and so when day was come 
and the Generals pinnace came on shoar I went on board with a pur- 
pose to bespeak some comfort for the Souldiers which was soon sent 
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and to give y® Gen" an Account of the Army, w" which he was very 
much Aggreived when he heard how things were and hardly if possible 
(all Circumstances considered) to be retrieved. 

The Army continues here on Saturday the fourth day from our Land- 
ing and about two houres before Sunset the Enemy Alarme us Some 
small parties of o' men are sent out to fight them but with Order not to 
burne any house in the Attempt. Our men beat them from place to 
place up toward y* North [25] Towne and about Sun set o' Companies 
come back to the Headquarters, and the Army begins to Imbarque but 
in the greatest Confusion imaginable and no man must meddle with the 
field pieces, The Lieu‘ General tells them he had rather loose all y* field 
pieces then one mans life and therefore bidds the Boates take of the men 
and let the field pieces alone, Some men he layes over the head (as is 
said) Others he threatens very manfully that were about getting the 
field pieces into their Boats that he would lay them over the heads if 
they did not let the Guns alone and get the men off; Alas! what were 
a few Guns to the Lives of men and so when he had set things in this 
(dis)order he takes a boate and goes of himself But to be short about 
midnight the whole Army gets off and the Field pieces are left to fill 
our faces with Shame & our enemies w"™ triiiph as to our horrour and 
grief we beheld y° next morning and this is the last Error comitted on 
Shore. and all these put together are the true grounds of our over- 
throw in my Opinion 

Upon this does arise two Questions. 

1 Qu. Whither the Shore & especially the field pieces were left 
basely and Cowardly or no? 

Anr. To flee when no man pursues is Cowardise in Triumph and 
this was the Case for a few of our brave Souldjers had beaten the En- 
emy and there is none but their Shaddows left and the Impressions of 
them in a Disordered Phancy. Who then can [26] prove Advocate for 
this base retreate. 

2 Qu. Who was in fault for the loss of five able field pieces com- 
pleatly fitted with Harness and Shot and of about 800 weight apiece, 
who must be blamed ? 

Aur. 1. The Gunners could not be in fault for they were discharged 
because they staying by their Guns might have been killed and better 
loose the pieces then their lives, 

2. The General Gunner that had a Commission over the Guns he 
could not be blamed because his Comhissofi was but Subordinate to the 
Lieu Generals Comissofi and had the General Gunner medled w"™ them 
contrary to the Lieut Generals Order he had certainly incurred Danger 
of being guilty of any mans life that had perished by the meanes accord- 
ing to our Lieu' Generals Rules in War 
3 It cant be the fault of those men that came w' perticular Orders 
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to bring them aboard on such Vessells as they belonged too, for they 
shewed their good Will and Attended their Orders, till y* Lieut 
General threatned them out of all as is evident upon Sufficient 
Witness. 

4 It was not any fault in the Rearmost of y* Army Valiant Cap‘ John 
Marsh Lieu‘ ffowle and Ensigne Peter Noyce brought of the Rear of the 
Army and it could not be their fault for the Guns were covered with 
the Tide before it was their turnes to get into the Boates, they [27] 
either knew nothing of them or could not get at them without Diving 
so that they cant be blam’d. 

5 It was none of the Enemies fault Neither for they had been driven 
and chased away by our men and never came neer to Disturb o° imbark- ~ 
ing, nay had rather make a Silver Bridge for us flying then to invite or 
provoke our Stay for they did not like our Company so that to draw a 
conclusion from the premises I am ready to resolve it was either the 
Lieu' Gen" fault or else the fault was in the Guns themselves that they 
being fitted for motion and in danger of falling into the Enemies hands 
did not in the hurry & Crowd of the retreate go on board of the boates 
Themselves. But possibly the Lieut Gen" good affection to his mens 
lives wilbe his pardon & Discharge. 

Reply. 1. Were field pieces and mens lives to be bought & Sold over 
a Dish of Coffee by an Inch of Candle then indeed let any man be Rec- 
coned inhumane and Cruel that will not bid more to save a mans life 
then he will bid for five field pieces. Especially when the purse of a 
Countrey must pay y* Purchase But S' we are not now at any Such 
Game w" Frontiniack. 

Rep. 2 We must know that all the banners & Ensignes of hono' in 
Warr which are the Glory of a Crown, of a Nation, of an Army ought 
Stoutly to be defended with the Peril & loss of mens Lives rather 
then basely to be betrayed or Surrendred into the [28] hands of the 
Enemy and much more then such able field pieces’ as ours were that 
carry both honour and Safety with them what man in o' Army could 
indure the thought to Attempt the Enemy againe when we have so 
flusht them w™ Apparent Tokens of a Cowardly Spirit in us & 
have furnished them with field pieces so considerable a Strength which 
pieces well improved will be found between two Able Armies to be the 
Odds & Difference of 500 if not a 1000 men; to have taken them of 
with us had cost our men at the most but a little more Sweat and 
o* Lieut Gen" but a little more fear if he would have been so valiant as 
to have stayed the Doing of it. 

But now we cannot reckon but upon the Losse of many a life and 
limb to recover them. So that for my private Censure when the blame 
is rightly fixed as I do think it is in these lines there is no less then 
Death deserved; The Losse of pay and weariag the wooden Sword 
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are but little better then Childrens pay upon Such an Unpardonable 
Omission. 

Thus S* you have from me what I take to be the true grounds of our 
Defeat in o* late Voyage and to conclude if you will take any notice of 
my Observations upon the Providence of god concerning us this then 
hath been much with me that to the best of my Discerning whilst we 
were w" God in the way of Duty God was with us. But when we 
desert our Dutie and buisness we were sent about by God and o* 
Countrey God follows Us with Crosses and Confusion 

[29] S‘ in at this Door comes our Ruine and by that time the Army 
is on board its so wide open that there is no Shutting of it. Now Now 
indeed the want of Time the want of Amunition and of Field pieces and 
Provision may be Reckoned great Obstructions to. o' future Attempts 
that we might think of But how comes this great Scarsitie and famine 
upon Us? let that be Answered. 

1. The General was extreamely concerned and Says he would 
rather have dyed then so basely have betrayed the hono' of that 
Crowne whose Quarrel we were now in the Defence of &c 

2. He had determined to have had a Councel of War but the 
Weather grew very tempestuous and y° Case under several Considera- 
Gons desperate & concluding to goe for England for the Reinforcing 
the Action falls downe the River against the Upper Towne on y® South 
Shore of Orleans where he held a treat for y* Exchange of Captives 
and being detayned longer then he expected on the 15th of October 
1690 in the Morning gave his Usual Signal which was the firing of a 
Gun for the whole fleet to come to sayle hoping for a Convenient Time 
to settle the Voyage home and his owne for England Imediately when 
he was gotten below y® Narrows But the Wind and Weather came on 
so Tempestuous that every man was necessitated to Shift for himselfe. 

[30] and this brings us to the sad Conclusion of an hopefull begin- 
ning S' you must Pardon Some Expressions of Immodesty or Such as 
Carry Self Arrogance with them for they are the very Native dress of 
matter of fact &c Therefore I use them rather then dress a Discourse 
in another Skin then it was born in and so S‘ in the Straitness of time 
I bid you farewell 


JW 
23 Decemb' 1690 


P. S. 

S' I cannot for want of time advantage this Discourse or gratify 
yo" Desires with the 2d perticular pmised in y* beginning for w™ I 
ask yo" pardon hoping it wilbe done by a Better pen. 
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[31] The Coppy of the Generalls Commission 


The Governour and General Court of their Ma‘. Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England. 

To S' William Phipps General, Greeting 

Whereas you are appointed General of all the fforces raised and to 
be raysed for their Ma‘. Service in the intended Expedition to Canada 
against the ffrench the declared Enemies of the Crowne of England 
who have likewise appeared to joyne with supply and assist the Indians 
in the making and carrying on of a bloody Warr against their Ma‘. 
Subjects of the Colonies & Plantatons of New England; And have 
actually made horrid and Barbarous Depradations and Destruction of ° 
their Lives and Estates. 

Reposing special Trust and Confidence in yo" Loyalty, Courage and 
Conduct 

These are in their Ma‘**. Names to comhissionate and Authorize you 
to take under your Care and Conduct all the said fforces as well the 
Land as Sea Forces and faithfully and dilligently to discharge the Duty 
of yo’ Place, by leading Ordering and Excersising yo" Inferio‘ Officers & 
Souldjers in Armes; And to attack take fight pursue plunder kill and 
destroy the said Common Enemie ffrench & Indians by Sea and Land; 
keeping yo" Officers Souldiers and Seamen in good Order, Commanding 
them to obey you as their General according to the Rules and Disci- 
pline of Warr; And yo" selfe to Observe & obey such Orders and 
Instructions as you shall receive from the Governo' & Councel or 
General Court of this [32] Colony for their Ma“*. Service pursuant 
to the trust reposed in you In Testimony whereof y* Publique Seale of 
the abovesaid Colony is hereunto affixed. 

Dated in Boston the Fourth day of July 1690 In the second yeare 
of the Reigne of o' Soveraigne Lord and Lady William and Mary 
King and Queen of England Scotland ffrance and Ireland, Defenders 
of the Faith &c 

Signed Smmon BroapstREeet Gou" 


By Order of y* Gov‘no 
& General Court 


Isaac AppINGTON Sec’. 


The Coppy of y* Generalls Instructions. 
Instructions for S' W™ Phipps General 


Whereas you are appointed and Commissionated by the General 
Court of their Ma‘ Colony of the Massachusetts Bay in New England 
to take the chief command as General of all the military fforces ship- 
ping and Seamen now provided and fitted out for their Ma". Service 
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in the Intended Expedition to Canada against the Common Enemy 
ffrench and Indians. 

Pursuant unto yo" Said Commission you are to take all the said 
fforces under yo" conduct and command. And having Embarqued yo* 
Souldiers to take the first Opportunity of fair Wind and Weather and 
Set Sayle on the said Expedition directing yo" course for Canada You 
are to take especial care and command that the holy Worship of God 
be constantly celebrated & attended in daily reading of Gods Word 
and Prayers And [33] that the Sabbath be duly sanctified that so you 
may obtaine the presence and blessing of God upon yo" undertaking to 
Crowne it with Successe you have the Company and Assistance of some 
Rev‘ and worthy Divines to further that worke, unto whom you are to 
show all due respect & kindness. Let all cursing. Swearing drunken- 
ness debauchery and all manner of Prophaneness be Suppressed and 
duly punished. Let yo" care be that yo" Souldiers and Seamen be sup- 
plied and allowed Suteable provissions and other necessaries You are 
to take Effectual care that yo’ Ships & Souldiers be provided and fitt 
for Service And to prosecute yo’ Commission in making what Spoyles 
& destruction you can upon the Enemy ffrench and Indians. You are 
to indeavour what you can to take them by Surprize, exposing yo’ owne 
men as little as may be taking Special care in yo’ Landing, Marches, 
and Assaults that you be neither Ambuscadoed nor betrayed by the 
Enemy, In case they shall Surrender themselves and ask for quarter 
you are to grant them their Lives, And nothing else but at discretion 
onely, Unless it appeare for their Ma". Service and you be necessi- 
tated to consent to farther Termes. 

Let no inhumanity barbarousness or cruelty be excersised towards 
any and Spare the Lives of as many Women Children and persons not 
actually in Armes as may be. 

[34] In case of misbehavio' in any of yo" Officers as unfaithfulness 
in their Trust Cowardise or other misdemeano™ giving just cause for the 
Same being so judged by yo' Selfe and Councel you are Impowred to 
remove Such Officer or Officers from thier command and place other in 
their Roome. 

You are to indeavour an Intelligence & Correspondence with 
fforces going from Albany and to joyne and Assist each other in any 
Attempt as there may be Opportunity. 

You are carefully to preserve secure and bring away all publique 
Stores great and Small Artillery, Amiunition and plunder that shalbe 
recovered from the Enemie. 

If Opportunity p'eSent doe what Spoyle you can upon the Enemy 
in yo" going or Returne So as you do not thereby obstruct the main 
Designe. 

Let the Inhabitants of the Countrey be disarmed and the Souldiers 
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removed if Opportunity present, their fforts & ffortifications be demol- 
ished and doe what you can for weakning of the Enemy and putting 
them out of Capacity to annoy their Ma"**. Subjects. 

Take all Opportunities to advise the Govrno' & Councel of your 
proceedings and Success. 

You are to make all possible dispatch to returne home agayne with 
all yo’ Ships and Souldiers, if yo" self and Council upon due consulta- 
tion had find you cannot leave some in Garrison upon the Place [35] 
to keep possession thereof without imminent danger of their being cut 
of by the Enemy or lost for want of Supply*. which is referred to the 
good sound discretion of yo’ Self and Council, what wilbe most for their 
Ma"® Service, the charge of Setting forth this Expedition being vast 
and of great Import. 

In case yo" self be removed by death (w™ god forbid) Lieu' General 
Walley is to take yo" Command. 

In yo' whole proceeding and mannagem* of this great Affayre you 
are to act with the Advice & concurrence of yo" Council or the Major 
part of them who are hereby constituted of the Lieut General the Ma- 
jors of the Regiments the Rev‘ Divines Captaines of the Shipps of 
Warr & Military Companyes And in case y*° Emergency and necessity 
of any Action so require then to act by the advice of so many as you 
have Opportunity of consulting And in all let your Reliance and de- 
pendance be on the Wisedome Conduct and Arme of the Lord of Hosts, 
with whom alone it is to give Successe. 

Signed 
Sm: BroapstREEt Gov’, 


Let yo" Chyrurgions that are placed in y* Hospitall Vessells be fur- 
nished with all Necessaries, and have Sutable Assistance. 
By Order of the Gov’ & Council 
Isaac ADDINGTON Sec”. 


[36] At a Councel of Warr held on board his Ma“ Ship the Six 
friends Riding at Anchor in y* River Canada near the Island of 
Orleans October 5th 1690. 

Present The hon S* William Phips Kt Gener! 

The hon John Walley Lieut General Majo" Nathaniel Wade Majo 
Samuel Ward Majo" Tho Savage Master Grindal Rawson M* John 
Emerson M' John Hale Capt Thomas Gilbert Cap‘ Jos. Eldridge M* 
Jn° Wise Cap‘ Ephraim Savage Cap‘ Daniel King Cap‘ Gregory 
Sugars Cap' Jn° Caroll Capt George Corwin Cap‘ Tho: Carter Cap* 
Ebenezer Prout Cap' W™ Rayment Cap‘ John Wing Cap' Joseph 
Wilson Cap‘ Stephen Crosse Capt Tho: Andrews Cap‘ Andrew 
Edmonds Capt W™ Wormall Cap' Jn°® Withrington Cap‘ Stephen 
Greenlefe Capt Andrew Gardiner Cap‘ Jn° Marsh Capt Edward 
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Willey Capt Nath: Norden Capt Tho Barnard Cap‘ Philip Nelson Cap* 
Lieut Thomas Savage 

The following Summons was read duly considered and ordered to 
be sent to Count Frontiniack or the cheif in Authority At Quebeck by 
the hand of Cap‘ Lieu‘ Thomas Savage. 

S' William Phips K‘t General and Commander in Chief in and over 
their ma“**, forces of New England by Sea and Land. ‘To Count Fron- 
tiniack Lieu‘ General and Governo' for the French King at Canada &c 
or in his absence to his Deputy or him or them in Chief Command at 
Quebeck. 

[37] The Warrs between the two Crowns of England & France doth 
not only Sufficiently Warrant but the Destruction made by the French 
and Indians under yo" Command and Encouragem‘ upon the Persons 
and Estates of their Ma‘. Subjects of New England without provaca- 
tion on their part hath put them under the Necessity of this Expedition 
for their owne Security and SatisfacIon 

And althé the Cruelties and Barbarities used agt them by the ffrench 
and Indians might upon the present Opportunity prompt to a Severe 
Revenge yet being desirous to avoid all Inhumane and unchristian like 
Actions and to prevent Shedding of blood as much as may be I the 
aforesd S' W™ Phips K* do hereby in the Name and on the behalf of 
their most Excellt Mas William & Mary King & Queen of England 
Scotland France and Ireland Defenders of the Faith &c and by order 
of their said Ma“ Goum' of the Massachusetts Colony in New Eng- 
land Demand a present Surrender of yo" forts and Castles undemolishd 
and the Kings and other Stores unimbezeled with a Seasonable delivery 
of all Captives together w™ a Surrender of yo" Persons and Estates at 
my dispose Upon the doing whereof you may expect mercy from me as 
a Christian according to what shalbe found for their Ma‘ Service & 
the Subjects Security w™ if you refuse forthw™ to doe I am come pro- 
vided and am resolved by the help of God in whom I trust by force of 
Armes to revenge all wrongs & Injuries offered and bring you under 
Subjection to y° Crown of England [88] And (when too late) to make 
you wish you had accepted of the favour tendred. 

Yo" Answer Positive in an houre Returned by yo" owne Trumpet 
with the returne of mine, is required upon the Peril that may ensue. 

To Count Frontenack or to him or them in Chief Authority at 
Present in Quebeck. 


Another Councel of Warr was held on board y° Six friends October 
13" 1690. 

Ordered That a Survey be made of the Stores of Amiinicén and 
Provisions, and y* Capacity of the Souldiers and a Returne to be made 
to this Councel at the Next Session. 
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This Councel Adjourned themselves until Monday the fourteenth 
Instant 

Monday the 14" Instant proveing very Windy & unseasonable y* 
Council could not meet according to Adjournment. 

[39] To the Hon** Governour & Council 

The Deposition of Caleb Ray Field Marshal 

Being on shore according to my Duty upon Saturday I understood 
the Lieut General was minded to draw of the Armie about six of the 
Clock in the Evening I asked the Lieu' Genr" what Orders he were 
pleased to give me he ithediately bid me command any Boats to carry 
of the Men as they came and p'sently afterwards the Lieu‘ General 
was carried by me upon my back into the Boat and then I went to | 
command the Boates to take what men came first to the Boates but 
being repulsed and kept of with the boats Oares Threatning w" Hector- 
ing Words and it was Dark night I was no waies obeyed and had no 
order to draw of any Gun by y* Lieu’ Gen" but sometimes standing and 
by and by running to and froin the Water sometimes above my middle 
and thus for two houres and aboue and the whole Orders I had from 
the Lieut General was when the Pinnace came on shoare to get of the 
Reformados — now having stayed so long in the Water and no man to 
observe any thing to what I said and being night and Dark and boats 
hastned away I was forced to take my Birth where I could get it. and 
further saith not dated in Boston y* 28 Nov™™ ; 1690 

Signed by 
Cates Ray 


To the hon**. Simon Broadstreet Esq’ & y* hon’* his Council 

The Deposition of Alexander Smart Humbly Sheweth 

That whereas yo" Servant had a Warrant granted & directed to him 
for y° Executing [40] the office or place of Master Gunner of all the 
great Guns and Artillery to be put on Shore at or neer Quebeck as 
shalbe seen fitt for the Expedition to Canada Signed by the hon”* S° 
William Phips General of all the forces both by Sea and Land &c and 
by vertue of the aforesd Warrant did receive an Order from the said 
General on board his Ship after the Gunns had been on Shoare two 
dayes to goe on Shore and take charge of the Guns & Artillery accord- 
ingly I went and when on Shoar I asked y* Lieu‘ General whither his 
Hono" were minded to march forward or against the Towne that I 
might have the Guns ready but he replyed and said he had a mind to 
goe on board againe I desired to know for what he said for Recruit for 
the men who much wanted it and then yo" Serv‘ replyed there was 
nothing to be had but Salt provisions on board and fresh provisions 
neerer by on Shore And likewise desired that if his hono' were in- 
tended to draw of and goe on board it were best to send of the Guns 
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first with the Artillery to w™ his hono" replyed by and by and the 
Second time I went to him I told his hono* it was neer night & requested 
and prayed him to send of ffour of the Guns and keep two on Shoar 
which would be enough to keep of the Enemy to which the Lieu‘ Genr' 
Replyed he would let it be Dark first and afterwards I saw his hono 
no more on Shore being the Saturday about Six a Clock at Night but 
inquiring was informed that he was gone of after which Cap‘ March’s 
Company M' Witteridge & my Selfe brought downe to the Waterside 
about Eight of the Clock in the Evening One of the Guns being the 
last Gun and got it into the boat and then were brought all the guns 
down to the Beach but the men crowding so into y* Boats and not 
regarding what I spake to them but all of y™ crying out and saying 
their head & Lieut General was gone & it was time for the Tayle to 
follow telling me I regarded Guns more then their Lives this is a 
Truth Dated in Boston this 27th day of November 1690 

ALEXANDER SMART. 


[41] To the Hon’ the Gouern' & Councill The Deposition of 
Richard Withredge belonging to the Six Freinds ; — 

Being Comanded by the Generall to goe on shoare & take Charge 
of one gun or feild peece; — upon Saterday evening darke my gun be- 
ing brought downe I made a stir to get my gun of but the Lieuft Gen" 
bid me hush or he would breake my pate if I persisted & Comanded 
Silence my Replye was I care not I will have my gui of by the helpe 
of God and stay by it saying the Ennemy had guiis to many for us 
already & after a great troble & paines I got the guii of but the L' 
Gen" was all the time Comanding hush & I should never have been 
able to have gotten it of if I had obeyed his Comands it was Capt march 
& some of his Comp* with the master gunner m‘ Smart & my Selfe y‘ 
brought the gun downe to the water side being the last gun y‘ was 
brought downe & the same gun was brought on board & farther sayth 
not dated in Boston y* 28" Novemb*. 1690 

RICHERD WHITTREADG 


[42] To the Honble the Governo’ & Council 

The Deposition of Simeon Butler 

Going on Shoar by Order and Command of Cap‘ Joseph Eldridge in 
the long boat to fetch of what I should be commanded to doe by the 
Lieu‘ General and being on shoar and not seeing y* Lieu’ General I 
sent two of my men out of the boat to receive in with other assistance 
the Guns or field pieces and at the same time refusing to take in any 
Souldiers to the doing of which I was oblidged to stand upon Guard y* 
I might be able to receive in the Guns w™ was my Order and at the 
same time the Souldiers in general Vogue told me it was the Lieut 
Generals Order to take in Souldjers and I replyed I knew of no such 
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Orders and no man I would take in before the Guns in y* hearing of 
which words of mine the Lieu' General was p'sent and was come 
downe and Answered himself being in a boat by that he would Slash 
me w™ his Curtlace if I would not take in the men I told him I would 
be obedient to his Command but that I thought it most needfull to 
bring of the Guns first upon w™ I had his Command to Carry of what 
Souldjers came saying one mans life was of more worth then the Guns 
and further saith not Dated in Boston y* 28" November 1690 
Signed by 
Stucon Butier 


[43] To the Hon** Governo' & Council the Deposition of W™. Gover ° 
ordered by Cap' Eldridge to goe on Shore for Mannagem' of One Gun 
or Field piece. 

Being on Shore my Gun was removed from place to place for Ser- 
vice and my Gun was placed on the left wing pointing to the Towne 
and upon Saturday about Six a Clock in the Evening our Lieu' Simeon 
Butler comming on Shore about the same time and Seing the Master 
Gunner in the boat I requested s* Lieu‘ (being then very Ill) to give 
me leave to go off if possible and he said nay for it could not be and the 
boat should come again and take of the Guns with that I went to my 
Gun obeying the Order of the Lieut General and stood to the same till 
about Eight of the Clock in the Evening staying there not knowing of 
any Removal mine being the third Gun and two brought down before 
my Son being Coxen of the Captains Boat saying father most of the 
Company is got downe and the Lieu' is below to take y* Gun in and 
with that I made all the Dispatch to get some hands to hale my Gun 
downe haling him downe to low water mark I asked for a boat to put 
him in and lying upon my Gun a Considerable time y* Water flowing 
much I lay upon the Gun, till she was up to the Muzzle in Water, 
asking why the Gun could not be taken the Answer was that the Lieut 
General should say all the men should be first taken of for that one 
mans life was more worth then the Guns as the whole Vogue of Soul- 
diers said, not being suffered to call for a Boat and being much indis- 
posed I took the Opportunity to goe off in Cap‘ Gwin’s smal boat to his 
Vessel and afterward to Cap‘ Eldridge and further saith not Dated in 
Boston the 28 Novemb’ 1690 

Signed by 
WILL1AM GOVER 


[The End] 
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The second of these papers is as follows : — 


[1] S*, —I know you will expect from Mee an account concerning 
the Troubles which this distressed and (except @cds ard pnyxavijs shall 
prevent it) perishing Land has for these two or three last years been 
bleeding under. The present war with the French & Indians of Cafiada 
began about two years agoe in y* Time w" S‘ E. A. was Governor here 
in N: E: [* * * I need not Say to you (for you perfectly understand 
it) y‘ Hee & his creatures did what They pleased acting by an Illegall 
& Arbitrary Com" from y* Late K: James. As soon as Intelligence 
arrived concerning his present Majesty (y" Pr: of Orange) his Heroic 
undertaking to deliver y° English nation from Popery & Slavery This 
Androsse Emitted or caused to bee printed at Boston Janu: 8 1688 
a proclamation ag‘ y* Invasion from Holland as Hee there calls it charg- 
ing Every person in N: E: Especially all officers Civill & Military 
that They should to their utmost oppose y* blessed design of y* Prince, 
These things & many other the like did so Exasperate y* People as 
that They rose as one man, & Abdicated Androsse & his Evill Instru- 
ments from y® Government. Wee really believe y‘ if he Had continued 
New England & So America would have been in y* French hands ere 
this day This very Androsse]* in a Time of Peace did Some acts of 
Hostility ag‘ the French belonging to Acady taking from M* Casteen 
what Amunition & trucking cloth &c. could bee found in his house. 
That Mounseiur having married the Daughter of an Indian Sagamore, 
it was by all men of Sense concluded that y° French & Indians (who 
are neither of Them guilty of forgetting wrongs) would revenge that 
Injury. 

What S' Ed* Design was, or w™ Hee thought it his Interest to grati- 
fye, or who set him awork thus to Involve New England in those 
Miseries & Devastations which have since & thereupon insued, God & 
Hee can tell & y* discoveries of y* great day will manifest to all y* 
world. But as to the bloud which has bin shed, it is certain ye French 
& Indians were y° first Aggressors; thé which of y* two have bin 
most barbarous it is hard to say. Both Papists & Pagans and a sort 
of men as bad or worse than Either of Them, who pretend to bee 
Protestants were Inraged at y* Revolution in England & so w™ us in 
N. E. Wee were quickly sensible y' y° Dragon was wroth & y‘ y° 
Remnant in this wildernesse who were desireous to keep y* comand- 
ment of God were in danger [2] to bee carried away w" a flood. For 
in y°® year 1689 the Heathen Instigated by French Idolaters did w™ fire 
& Sword, make y® Plantations in y* Eastern parts of New England 
desolate, captivating many of y* English belonging to y* Province of 


1 The part of the communication within brackets is written on the preceding 
blank-page, with this memorandum in the margin: “refer to page 1.” * * * 
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Mayn, & many likewise within y* Government of New York. W" 
things were brought to this Extremity, it was high time for us in 
New England not only to think of defending our Selves but of Dis- 
lodgeing or Subjecting Such ill Neighbours and Enimies to y* Crown of 
England, as well as of His Maj’ good Subjects in New England. 

Wherefore in may Last, a small fleet was sent from Boston under 
y® Conduct of y' worthy & valiant Knight S' W™ Phips in order to 
bring Acadye (y‘ w™ was formerly called Nova Scotia) into Subjection 
to y® English Crown which was Soon done. The French Governor & 
Souldiers there being brought prisoners to Boston. The Planters w"® 
had not bin concerned in shedding blood Sware alleigance to K: W: 
& Q:M _ This territory however sleighted by some men ill affected © 
towards y° present Gov' in England may bee Improved so as to bee 
Exceedingly advantagious to y° English Crown & nation. But the 
Chief Strength of y® French in these pts is in Canada. That has bin 
y® Source of N: Englands Late Calamities. From thence had y* 
bloudy Indians their Supplyes of Ammunition. There dwell y* men 
y' murdred so many Innocents amongst us, w'out any maner of 
wrong or provocation on o' parts.’ And considering y' war was now 
proclaimed between y® Crowns of Engl: & France It was conceived 
y' it would bee a great service for their Majestyes [3]; as well as an 
undertaking absolutely necessary for our own safety (and Salus Populi 
Suprema Lex) to Endeavor y*® Extirpation or Subjugation of y* French 
& Indians, who by ye bloudy Instigation of fiery Jesuits, were desigu- 
ing no Lesse ag' us & Consequently ag‘ all ye English America. It 
was y° concurring resolution of all y° Colonies in N: E: w" New York 
to attack Canada at once both by Sea & Land A thousand English w™ 
1500 Indians under y® Conduct of Maj: Generall Winthrop were to 
go over Land & fall upon Mont Real one of ye Principal towns in 
Canada. 

The English Companies marched as far as y* Lake but some of y* 
few Jacobites w™ are in this pt of y* world, had bin tampring w™ y* 
Indians to dissuade them from Joyning w™ y* English ag* ye ffrench, 
also y° Small Pox brake out amongst Them so that the greatest pt of 
Those Indians did not appear according to Promise & Expectation. 
which So far discoraged Maj: Winthrop yt he returned agn. only 40 
resolute English then & Some Indians w" them went over y* Lake and 
after They had done Considerable damages to the ffrench came home 
very much blaming y* others for not going w" Them. In ye mean 
time a fleet was fitted at Boston to fall upon Quebeck y* Cheif Citty in 
Canada w" above 2000 Souldiers under y* Comand of S‘ W™ Phipps 


1 Excepting what was done by their good Christian S' E. A. whom (as our 
released Prisoners inform us) ye Priests & Jesuits in Canada pray for by name 
Every day. 
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as General. They waited till August for further Supplies of Amuni- 
tion from England having Early in y* Spring sent a sloop to London 
for Powder &c. which by reason of a generall Imbargoe [4] there is 
not returned to us till this day, which provd a very unhappy delay. 
This fleet set Sayle from Hull near Boston in N: E: August 9: 1690 
The shipp called 6 friends was Admiral, in w™ were 44 great Guns & 
200 men in company w" 31 Sayle of other ships. I have seen a diary 
giving a true & exact account of their motion & proceedings Every day. 
It wd perhaps bee tedious if Every thing therein contained sh* bee re- 
lated. Neverthelesse, for yo" Satisfaction I have caused y* particulars 
of some dayes actions to bee transcribed & y” are y® w™ follow 

August 11: This day y* General ordered y* Division of our fleet 
into severall Squadrons as is here Exprest And issued out his order to 
y* vice & Rear admiral to send him an account of all sea men & armes 
on board each vessel in their several Squadrons besides their land forces 
& their Armes likewise Sent a Leiutenant to performe y* Same in his 
own Squadron. 

A list of yeir Majesties Fleet under y* Comand of the Honourable 
S'. W" Phipps Kt General & Comander in Chief in & over all their 
Majesties forces by sea & land bound on y* present Expedition for 
Canada. 

ADMIRAL’S SQUADRON 


Ships names Comanders names 
Six friends Cap: Gregory Sugers 


John & Thomas Cap : Thom: Carter 
Return a fire ship Capt: Andr: Knott 
Lark Capt: John Walley 
Batchelor Capt. Thom: Gwynne 
Mary Capt. John Raynsford 
Elizabeth & mary Capt. Caleb Lamb 
Mary Anne Capt Gregory Sugers Juni‘ 
Hanny & Mary Cap: Thomas Parker 
Friendshipp Capt: Windsor 
Ebijah Capt: Elias Noe 
Swallow : Capt: Tho: Lyzenby 


VICE ADMIRAL’s SQUADRON 


Swann — Cap: Tho: Gilbert 
Swallow : Capt: Small 

Samuel Cap: Sam: Robinson 
Delight Capt: Ingerston 

Mary Capt: Jonathan Balston 
Beginning Cap: Samuel Elsoe 
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Speedwell Cap : Barger 

Mary fllower Capt Bowdick 
Boston Merchant Cap: michael Shute 
Willl & Mary Capt. Peter Ruck 


ReErR ADMIRALS SQUADRON 


America merchant : Capt: Jos: Eldredge 
po Capt: Febershear 
Lark Cap: Walk 
Union Cap: Brown 
Adventure Cap: Tho: Barrington 
Kathrine Cap: Tho Berry 
Fraternity Cap: Elias Jarvis 
Cap: will Clutterbuck 
Successe Cap: John Carlisle 
Batchelor Capt: Edw* Ladd 


[6] August 14 In the afternoon wee sailed by ragged Island, Port 
Mattoon &c in Nova Scotia. ‘The next day wee came ag‘ Spencers 
Iseland which is 40 leagues to ye eastward of Canso: S‘ W™ Phips 
Issued out an order y' wn y® Admiral shd spread his Jack in y* mizan 
topmast shrouds, every ship & vessell should fall into their line & 
keep a convenient distance one from another. 

August 17: This morning y* westward part of y* Island of Cape 
Brittoon bare north of us distance about four leagues; wee stood east- 
ward till 10". our fleet being Scattered & ye weather something sus- 
pitious wee Lay by to bring y* fleet together, & stood to y* nortward, 
untill four clock in y* Afternoon, & y" tackd had but little wind & yt 
North Easterly wee lay y" E:S: E: being near y* shoar of cape 
Brittoon. 

August 20: Indifferent fair weather o* lattitude y* day by observa- 
tion 46° 23’: the body of y{ Eastward End of Cape Brittoon bare west 
of us: distance 4 leagues at 5 Clock Evining wee tackd to eastward & 
lay E: N:E y* wind N: Small gale y* Southermost Islands bore 
S:S: W And y* Northermost land which wee saw (weh also was 
an Island bore N: N: W: in y* Night wee had very little wind & 
sometimes calm. the Current set so strong to y* southward, y‘ by day- 
light wee had lost 4 Leagues from the Place of our departure in y° 
Evining: 

August: 23 at 6 this Evining our men at y* topmast head s* They 
saw a Sloop ahead w'upon y* General gave order y‘ y* sloop Swallow 
shd take in 30 or 40 men from on board y* Admiral on board y* Ad- 
miral under y* Comand of Leiutenant Rob‘: Pickerton & to make all 
y° sail possible to a farther discovery of y* S* Sloop & Cap: Thom: 
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Carter was ordered to make chase [7] and if Hee could see the sloop 
to make a signal by Clewing up his Topgallant Sailes Divers of our 
small vessels yt sayled best chased too: At 12 clock night y° middle- 
most of y* Ram Islands bore of us north o' Latt: by observat": is 
47° :: 12’: having a fresh gale East: The westermost of these Islands 
is Large y* rest Small, indifferent high five in number. 

August 25 this Day y* Gen" sent M' Joh: Winslow on board ye 
Mayflower Capt Bowdich com" w" an Order to convey D* Barton w™ 
his Chest from thence on board the ship John & Thomas Capt: Carter 
Com’ w™ was done accordingly. In y* morning wee made Sail & 
found that this Land Lieth in y* Bay of Heat, w® is a deep bay y‘ 
runs into ye westward of Cape w“out Hope w™ is a Low Land but a 
fair shoar and good Soundings wee had 15: & 16: fathom about a 
League from y* shoar untill wee come to y* eastermost end of y* Low 
Land & then Deep water. Here wee caught much Codfish : 

This mornitig y* General sent to Capt" Gilbert to acquaint him yt 
Hee did intend w" a Brigantine & sloop to sail into y* Bay, w® Lay 
ahead of us & thereupon ordered him to sail fair & Easye along y* 
shore & to keep all y* fleet together the same alsoe y* Gener" sent to 
Cap‘: Eldridge relateing to his Squadron: 

When wee past y* Lowland wee Saw y° Land towards y* Cape to 
bee very high, & is seen over y* Low Lands. In y* Low Land there 
show like many Rivers & Inlets at Noon o° Lattitude by observation is 
48°-5’. At 6 Clock in y* Evining y* Cape bore N: N: E. & y* Island 
wthout it N: E: b: E till 12 Clock & then wee halled up N. N. E ye 
wind at W: fair weather 

[8] This Evining about Sun Sett our Sloop came up w™ us agn w™ 
had bin wanting from Satarday morning shee did not come up w" nor 
see y° sloop shee went after At y*° South End of this Cape is a hole 
Like an Arch thré weh a boat may Sail wch also is an Island called 
Parse 

August 27. This morning it began torain about 3", & thick weather 
y® wind N: E: but y° day prov’d indifferent fair. At noon y* North- 
ermost Cape of y* Entring of y* Gulph of Canso bore of us S: the wind 
at N: E: At two Clock this afternoon the Wind came Northerly & 
fair weather. At 6 this Evining the westward Land wee Saw bore of 
us betwixt NW: b W. NN: W y* wind NW&NN W: wee stood 
to the Northward all night 

&@ Here is about 20 degrees variation of y° Compasse Easterly 

Aug: 29: This day y* Gen": taking notice that diverse of the fleet 
had not observed orders formerly given respecting their Lights & y‘ y” 
kept not y“ due station in sailing but Scattered Themselves very 
much a sunder, thereby both Exposing Them selves to y* Enemy, And 
also very much hindering y* whole fleet in their way was pleased to 
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Issue ye following order Directing one of y™ to Each Coiiander in ye 
Feet: viz: 


By y* Hono™* S* W™ Phipps K* Generall wr as I am informed y' 
several vessells in y* Fleet do carry Lights in y* night contrary to 
order by w means several have mistaken & have followed a wrong 
Light, These are therefore strictly to Charge you that you carry no 
Light w™ may openly [9] bee seen, unlesse it bee in foul weather ; 
And y"according to your order you are to carry a Light Alsoe w" I 
tack, you are to Answer by shewing a Light, wch you are to take in 
wn I take in mine, that so I may know whether y° fleet tack or noe. 
Also you are to take care to keep close in your Stations as you will 
answer the Contrary at yo" perill. 

Given under my hand on board y* 6 ffriends this 29 August 1690 

Wiciiam Pures 


This twenty four Hours wee have been turning between Anticosta 
& y° main, being forced to lie by a great part of y* time to gett our 
fleet together, Severall of them being 3 leagues to ye leeward of us. 
At 6 this morning wee tackt to y° Eastward the wind being northerly 
& at 12 clock wee tackt to y* westward & had Indifferent fair weather 

August 31: wee having been for several dayes past turning between 
Anticosta & ye main, & finding wee got nothing, At 9 clock this day 
wee bore up y* Helm to look for a road at or near y* Isle Perse y* 
wind at N. N. W. a fresh gale & coming about y* Northward point of 
ye Bay wee sawa shallop at Anchor. wee sent o' barge to Endeavo’ to 
take her. Cap‘: Eldridge being nearer y* shallop y" wee Hee Sent his 
boat also but y* shallops men slipt their cable & put y* shalloppe on 
shoar and all y® man got on shoar & ran into y* woods in such hast y'‘ 
They left y“** Arms & all behind Them. Capt: Eldridges men took 
the shallop Laden w" ffish w' upon wee bore up ag” to look for an 
anchoring place & & found ye Next bay to ye Isle of Perse was a 
fair Bay to Anchor in. where wee Anchored w™ our whole fleet [10] 
in 17 fathom water and had ouse ground, about five a clock afternoon. 
Soon after Major Savage Capt Gilbert Capt Eldridge & others came 
on board y* Admiral, wee sent o' barge & sloop to search & view the 
bay, who found the ruins of a small town Lately burnt & 2 or 3 old 
houses w* of men fired About 10 clock it proved an hard storm of 
wind at N: N: E: our best bower Cable dealt w' upon Imediately wee 
Let goe our sheet Anchor but c* not bring up o' Ship so wee were forced 
to Let Slip & goe to Sea & stood of w™ o' fore sail & mizan divers other 
ships of our fleet being put of also. By midnight wee were clear of 
Bonaventure Island. 

Septem’ 2 Soon after daybreak wee weighed & stood towards y° 
place where wee let go our Anchors but y* wind failing wee returned. 
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The general sent an order for y* fleet to come down to him & m* y° 
signal for y° Comanders to come on board y® Admiral About 9 a clock 
y° General Leiutenant General & Divers others went on shoar on 
Bonaventure Island where wee got water & wood, wee there found 
divers fishing stages & flakes, also, several piles of dry fish & much fish 
upon y° flakes & on y*® ground Spread & Spoiled by y* weather the 
houses also y‘ had been y‘ were burnt, not a ffrench man could wee see 
tho wee searched y* woods The Gen": having set up his maj'’® flag on 
y* s* Island gave order about y* wood water & fish &. y" return’d on 
board & from thence went on Shoar on ye main & return’d about 4 
Clock. This day o' barge & pinnace returned on board & gave an 
account y' [11] They Saw some Cattle & a small matter of Plunder 
weh They sent on board but could see no ffrench Person. upon ye 
main is a good fishing place & much dry fish 

Septemb; 5 This morning wee discovered a Sail more y" our fleet 
ahead of us. The Gen'sent his barge w" Lieutenant Pickerton & his pin- 
nace w" L‘ Dickerson. the barge came first up w™ y° vessell w“ proved 
to bee a Bark come from Quebeck to lade fish at y* Isle of Perse. The 
bark fired & wounded L‘ Pickerton & one man more, our Barge made 
hast to y® shoar o' men took y® Bark & brought Her away but all y* 
men Escaped. In y* evening o° boat took also a shallop w™ four french- 
men w*" had been from Quebeck Eleven dayes. The men upon Exam- 
ination declared y‘ y® Inhabitants of Quebeck w' in a low Condition for 
want of Provision our men Sank y° shallop. This 24 hours y*® wind 
has bin variable most p‘ northerly This day wee took out y° fish from 
y° shallop formerly taken & then fired the shallop & turned her adrift. 

Septemb: 6 This morning wee had y* wind at E NE a fine gale 
and as wee were standing along the Shoar, wee Espied a small bark 
rideing under y® Land whereupon wee mann’d our barge & sent Her in 
Several othe boats went alsoe wee Saw y* French landing as fast as 
They could & wn They were landed They fired at o' men, Several of 
o' men landed and fired upon The French w’® presently fled into the 
woods. ‘This bark also came from Quebecke to lade fish at Isle Perse ; 
our men Seing no likelyhood of getting of y° Bark Set her on fire & 
burnt her what y® French had carryed on Shoar wch was not much our 
men took They also burnt a shallop lyeing hard by. in y*® afternoon 
y° wind came Northerly & continued so all night 

[12] September 19: This morning wee had fair weather the wind 
westerly in y° night wee Lost ground at 2 afternoon find it was tide of 
Ebb wee came to an Anchor under y* round mountain on y* South side 
in 17 fathom water y® Round mountain bore S E y* west p‘ bore W 
SW & y° Island of y° west p‘ bear west: this is a good bay to stop in 
for y°® tide of Ebb & not lesse y" 12 fathom water within 2 miles of y° 
shoar & good ground In this bay near the shoar is a small island w™ 
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our Boat went round y° main.and it. there is also a Small River where 
our People saw some indians w" put out a flag of truce and o* men an- 
swered Them w™ another but c* not come to speak w' Them, wee 
were told by o’ french Prisoners that about y* eastermost p‘ of this bay 
are 2 or 3 fishing houses w‘ are french inhabitants. In y* night wee 
weighed Anchor (having stopped there for ye tide of Ebb) ye flood 
being made. a small gale S, 

Septem: 20 The wind being westerly wee stood over to ye North 
Shoar w' wee saw three of o* fleet at Anchor under y* land w™ w' Capt 
Knott Cap. Shute & Capt: Brown who had lyen there 8 dayes — At 5 
afternoon wee Anchored in y® Same Bay on ye North side in 17 fathom 


water good ground & about 3 miles from y® Shoar. Cap‘ Gilbert &° 


Some others of y° fleet being in Companye y* wind at W S W, This is 
a good river to Anchor in being bound either up or down y* river lying 
in this Bay y* Round mountain on y* South side bore of us S: E y* 
west p'S W b W. by o' observation here made of the tides wee find 
it flowes S S W at y° full & change [13] of y* moon at y° shoar but 
in y° offing it runs longer 

Septem 26 This morning y* boats returned w” y* Prize (w™ we 
yesterday espied & y” went after) 6 men & 3 women were taken 
prisoners (as also some small plunder) w® gave account y' yY met w™ 
several houses on Shoar w‘" They cleared. The Gen" gave order to 
Capt Clutterbuck & Capt Ingerston to weigh & sayl up the river on 


y® north & south side of y* North Chanell & to keep their lead going, & 
to wave y*" Jack respectively so many times as They had fathom, and 
in case They mett with any danger so as y' y® Admiral could not follow 
Them y" They are to fire a gun. The general alsoe sent a french Pilot 


on boar Each of Them w™ 


this order. this day proved Calm So y* 
wee could not stemme y* tide but were driven down about a league & 
wee came to an Anchor on y® South shoar in 20 fathom water where 
wee lay quiet near Hare Island. The french prisoners told us yt this 
was y° best side to anchor in 

Septem: 27 This morning y* lawes & ordinances of war were 
Published on bord y* Admiral by beat of Drum. About 9 of Clocke 
wee weighed Anchor. Soon after wee received Intelligence y‘ Lieut: 
Goffe had last night taken another boat w'out harm having wounded 
four of y* Enimy. weh boat came from Quebecke three dayes since to 
meet ye fleet w They supposed to bee the ffrench fleet, wch mistake 
of theirs gave us some Intelligence. Small wind & a small floud this 
day ab‘ Sun sett wee Anchored on y* South side of y* North Channel 
w*" is about the middle of y* River in 20 fathom the place wee 
Anchored in is called y* English Bank 

October 4 At 9 a clock this morning wee weighed ye wind being 
Easterly & past by St Pauls w™ lyes in a Bay over ag‘ y* west End 
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of Coodra 14 where are Several Houses & a farm of y* Bishops wee 
gave an Huzza & past along at 4 afternoon wee Anchored about 3 
leagues above St Paules in 14 fathom water near y* North Shoar 
this morning dyed Dr Edw* on board y* Hospital Capt: Balston 
having last night lost all his Anchors & Cables y* General gave order 
to Capt Gilbert to spare him an Harser & Capt Eldredge an Anchor. 
This day wee put out English Colours 

October 5 This morning y* General determined that the worship of 
God should begin early & accordingly at 8 a clock wee were called 
together but in time of singing wee heard Guns on Shoar The french 
about 8 or 10 in Number fired at o' boat being gone ashore for water, 
one of o' men had a small wound. At 10 a clock wee weighed a fresh 
Breeze coming up at East w™ brought us along by y* North Shoare 
in 7. 8: 9. 10. fathom water up to Orleans then Halling Southerly 
wee past by y® East End of Orleanse coming up w™ a town wee gave 
y” 3 huzza’s w™ noise of Trumpets & drums the wind & weather con- 
tinuing very fair & pleasant & all o° fleet were together wee soon past 
another town on Orleanse. wee sent a flagg of truce to y* shoar & y* 
French came to o' men and told Them They w‘ come on board but 
y' y” were under comand & cd not do it wout orders Soon after wee 
came to an Anchor y° Tide failing & y" y® general calling a councell of 
war on board y® admiral at w™ councell y* [15] following Sumons was 
agreed on to send to Quebecke 

Sr W"™ Phips K' Generall & Comander in Cheif in & over y™ 
Majesties forces of New England by sea & land 

To Count Fronteneack Leiut Generall & Governor for ye French 
K: at Cannada &c or in his absence to his Deputy or to him or Them 
in Cheif Comand at Quebeck 

The wars between y* two crowns of England & ffrance doth not only 
sufficiently warrant But ye destruction made by ye French & Indians 
under yo' Comand & encouragement upon ye persons & Estates of 
y“™ Majesties Subjects of New England w"out provocation on their 
p' has put them under y* necessity of this Expedition for their own 
Security & Satisfaction. And although y* Cruelties & Barbarites 
used ag' Them by y* French & Indians might upon y* present oppor- 
tunity prompt to a severe revenge, yet being desireous to avoyd all 
inhumane & unchristianlike actions, And to prevent shedding of Bloud 
as much as may bee 

I the afores* S' W™ Phips K' do hereby in y* name & on y* behalf 
of their most Excellent Majesties William & Mary King & Queen 
of England Scotland France & Ireland Defenders of y* Faith & By 
order of y** s* Majesties Governm' of y* Massachusets Colony in New 
England demand a present Surrender of yo" forts & Castles unde- 
molisht & y* Kings & other Stores unimbezzeld w™ a seasonable De- 
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livery of all Captives; Together w™ a surrender of all your persons 
& Estates at my Dispose; upon y* doing w' of you may Expect 
mercy from Mee as a Christian according to [16] what shall bee found 
for yeir Majesties service & y* Subjects Security wch if you refuse 
forthw™ to doe, I am come provided & am resolved by y* help of 
God in w™ I trust by force of armes to revenge all wrongs & Injuries 
offered & bring you under Subjection to y* Crown of England. And 
when too late make you wish you had accepted of y* favor tendered 

Yo’ Answer Positive in an houre returnd by yo" own Trumpet 
w" y° return of mine is required upon y° perill that will Ensue 

To Count ffronteneack or Him or Them in y* government at present 
In Quebecke. 

October 6 This morning y* General sent Cap‘ Lieutenant Savage 
w" y° Summons who was mett w™ by a flagg of truce. Hee delivered 
y° Sumons to Count ffranteneack & brought answer yt they wd not 
Surrender but would fight it out. y* Answer was not in writing but 
by word of mouth, viz. S' W™ Phips & those with Him were Hereticks 
& Traytors to their King, & had taken up w™ that usurper y* Prince 
of Orange, & had Seysed y* good Christian S' Edm: Androsse, whom 
King James had appointed Governor, & y‘ if S' Edmond had continued 
in his Gov™ New England and y* French had been one. And y' no 
other answer was to bee Expected from Him but what should bee from 
y® mouth of his Cannon. This morning was Spent about furnishing 
our Men with arms & ammunition in order to land by y* first oppor- 
tunity: At 8 clock at night y® General sent y* marshall to summons 
all y® Captains of [17] ships & foot Companies & all y* masters of 
y® small Vessels to wait on him on board y* Admiral by 2 Ho's before 
day there to receive his farther orders about Landing. 

October 7. At 4 Clock this morning y* several Captains, Masters, 
ministers, Doctors, came on board y® Admiral and after y* Consult 
y° ships of war Sent all y* land men on board y* small vessels in order 
to land, Among whom Capt Ephraim Savage wth about 60 men on 
board a french Bark w” Wee had taken before, ran aground near 
y° North Shoar about two miles from Quebeck & could not gett of 
but Lay there that tide. The french & Indians Seing Them lye 
there, They came near & fired thick upon Them & Cap™ Savages men 
answered from on board roundly, mean while the Admirals Anchor 
coming home wee Weighed & came further up & nearer to Them wee 
brought a gun to bear upon y* Enimy which made Them to run & 
others also from on board their Vessels fired at Them. The Enimy 
brought from town a field piece & planted it against the Bark, & about 
2 or 300 men. Wee Judged y* Bark & men would unavoidably bee 
lost in regard y* wind blew so hard y' no help could bee Sent Them. 
But Capt Emmes levelled 3 or 4 of o' Guns at y" w™ made Them hasten 

40 
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away w" all Speed. And w" y* flood came wee perceived y* Bark to 
move w*" made us hope They wd gett of. Little of Action more was 
done y* day. This day & Especially in y* night was Such a storm of 
wind y' wee feared our Ships & vessels wd drive & wee could not send 
to y® Bark to know how They faired 

[18] october 8" Early this morning y* General Sent his pinnace to 
y° Bark w™ wee Saw was before gott of into deep water. The Gen" 
Employed Carpenters to make wheel barrows Each to carry two Pat- 
eraro’s to march before our Men. About 8 a clock Capt Savage came 
on board ye general & gave him an account y‘ not a man of y™ hurt, And 
y' They were resolved if the Enimy had not drawn of Every man to 
run on shoar & drive Them from thence & take possession of a good 
house hard by & garison itt till help came to y™:. 

Yesterdays action mightily Encoraged all o' men & this day prov- 
ing fair makes long to bee on shoar. about i a clock our men Landed 
not far from y* place where y* Bark was on ground & drew up into a 
Body. About 4 a clock y* 4 Men of war drew near y* Town, wee 
fired smartly about four hours Space. Wee had only one man killd & 
6 wounded on board ye Admiral. Wee drove up into y° mouth of 
Quebec river by y* South side of y* town where wee Lay Still all 
night: 

October 26 By day Light wee were under sail & Stood towards a 
French vessell & hailed Her But understood not their answer and 
fearing y* tide might shoot us past Her wee dropt our Anchor & fired 
two Comanding Shot at Her but They soon halled up their boat & 
came to us. the Boat bro‘ us Cap: Edw: Willey who gave y® Gen" an 
account y‘ y* vessell was a french Barque, w™ Hee w™ his Companye 
had taken ye daye before y’ brought y*° Master aboard w° told y* Gen" 
Hee came from [19] Rochel y* 8" of August Last That y’ came out 
Loaden w" pork & flower & salt for Quebecke, w” 4 other Sayle. 
The Masters name Nicholas Blacksean y* vessels name y* Nostre- 
dames Conception of Rochel y* Gen" Sent y* Leiutenant on board her 
w" order to bring her to Sail & follow him. wee lay by most part of 
y° day for Her, but Shee came not to us: At 8" wee shortened Saile 
& kept abroad our Light. The Next day wee took y* prize, into a 
Tow. 

But I shall not trouble you w™ more of this Journal. The particu- 
lars Excerped will I doubt not afford you Some Satisfaction. 

On October 7" Wee attempted to Land our Men, but by a storme 
were prevented, few of y* boats being able to row ahead But y* next 
day They Landed. The Small Pox was now got into y° fleet. It was 
necessary y‘ many should remayne in o° Ships, y‘ so y* Sick might not 
want due attendance; so y' not above 1400 effective men went on shore 
under y* Conduct of Major Walley. Four Companies were drawn out 
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by him as forlorns, w® were entertained on both Sides w™ firings at 
Them. upon one wing o' men Saw y™ lurking in bushes & Shot at 
Them but on y* other Wing & in most places, y° Enimy had y* first 
Shott, & from a village over a Creeke on y* right wing y" was a p” 
weh galled us more y" y* rest, But o* Shouting & rushing upon y° 
Enemy at once They run away from us as fast as o" legs could carry 
Them & got into Swamps & Thickets to hide Them Selves. wee con- 
tinued o* [20] march untill it was dark: upon Enquiry what damage 
wee had received wee found that not above 4 men of ours & above 20 
of y® Enimy were killed, And wee since understand that their Hospital 
is full of wounded men. And yt They had 7 or 800 who Lay in am- 
buscado for us at our landing but a terror fell upon Them yt They run’ 
before us. ‘This Evening a french deserter came to Us & Informed y‘ 
y’ were above 600 Frenchmen hid in a Swamp at our comeing ashore 
& yt Wee had killed one of their Captains & other officers That 900 
were come from Quebecke & in yeir march towards us & y' They were 
over y® River but that Seing us land So suddenly, & yt y° French sent 
to w™ Stand us were beaten They retreated. Hee also told us yt y® 
Earl of Frontenack was come down w™ y* Governor of mont Real, the 
Intendant &c & y‘ not lesse than 3000 men were in Quebecke, This 
quite dispirited Maj’ Walley y' Hee could think of Nothing but an 
Hono” retreat. o* Souldiers prayed That They might go on, profess- 
ing yt They had rather loose their Lives than not take y* town: one 
of y® Chaplains (m‘ John Wise) Encoraged Them very much & y* Ex- 
perience They had of y® Frenchmens flying before Them was Intimation 
Enough y‘ They had Cowards to deal with. But what is an army of 
Lyons w" They must not go on Except a frighted Hart shall lead 
Them: 

Whilest These things were doing on shore S' W™ Phips w® His men 
of warr came Close up to y® Citty -Hee did acquit himself w™ y* great- 
est bravery I have diligently enquired of those that know it who 
affirm there was nothing wanting on his Part [21] Either as to Con- 
duct or Courage. Hee Ventured w™ in Pistoll shott of their cation, & 
Soon beat them from thence, & battered y° Town very much. He was 
for Some hours warmly Entertained w™ their great Guns. The vessel 
wherein S' W™ Comanded had 200 men. It was shot thré in an hun- 
dred places w™ shot of 24 pound weight ; yet thrd y* wonderfull provi- 
dence of God, but one man was killed & two mortally wounded in that 
Hott Engagement, w™ continued y° greatest p‘ of y* night & y° next 
day several hours 

After this Sir William sent on shoar to know y* Condition that y* 
forces there w' in. Answer was returned y*‘ several of their men w’ so 
frozen in their hands & feet so as yt They were disabled from Service 
& many of Them fallen sick of y* Small Pox. Hee therefore ordered 
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Them on board to refresh Them selves, designing another attacque on 
y° Enemye y* next day. But then a storm arose wch separated o' fleet ; 
& a great Snow fell & y* Cold was So Extreme y‘' wee could not w™ 
Safety continue Longer in y* River 

The greatest p' of o° fleet are arrived Safe at Boston Novem: 19: 
But six of o* vessels are not yet home. wee know not w' They are; 
but they are well Supplied w™ provisions. only in some of them there 
many sick. ‘The nest that wee can suppose is, that by y° Strong N: W: 
winds They may be driven to ye western Islands. Wee have not Lost 
80 (so farr as I can understand not 20) men in all by y* Sword: But 
y* Small Pox & a malignant feaver has carried of 150 of o' Souldiers 
Some of Them persons of great worth. Since o' Army Left Cannada 
Six or Seven Sagamores have made [22] overtures for Peace. The 
English Captives whom They sent upon yt Errand Say that y® Indians 
have lost many of their men & Some of Principal note: yt y’ are in 
Streights for Powder, y* French not being at Present able to Supply 
ym, & yt y” Expresse Them Selves weary of ye warr. Wee are assured 
by Letters w" wee have taken written by a French Priest yt ye Mo- 
hawks have lately killed above 900 of y* French. Thus have I (in as 
few words as I could) given you a true acc‘ concerning y* Expedition 
agt Canada w* has made Such a noise in y* World. Give mee 
Leave to make some Remarques y‘ on, & I shall trouble you no 
farther. 

1 The New Englanders were necessitated unto this undertaking The 
ffrench in conjunction w™ y* Indians had burnt many of their planta- 
tions & murthered many of their friends before ever They shed one 
drop of french bloud. Wee are informed y‘ a 1000 bosslopers (or mon- 
grel french begat on Indian women) were Intending to destroy most of 
y° Towns in N. E. this Sumer, had not this Expedition ag‘ Canada 
prevented Them on which account ye attempt ag' Quebeck has not bin 
Charge & labor wholly lost. Should there bee a peace between y* two 
Crownes of England & France y* Jesuits wd w™ their Artifices prevayle 
w" y* Indians to bee continually molesting & ruining o' towns. So 
y' wee cannot but conclude w", delenda est Carthago. 

2 This design of y“* Maj** Loyal Subjects in New England was 
generous & at first well & wisely contrived. To do So much for y* 
Enlargem' of ye King’s Dominions was a noble & laudible undertaking. 
In magnis voluiste Sat Est. But here was more y" a good will for y° 
accomplishing of a great Enterprise 

[23] The design was so well formed y* had not several things fallen 
out w™ could not possibily bee foreseen & w™ it was not in y° Power 
of men to prevent wee are morally certain y‘ all Canada had bin in o° 
hands at thisday. Had Major Winthrop with His Connecticot & New 
York forces marched on to mont Real. or had Hee but stayed at y* Lake 
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to have divided y* Enimies strength (which He was urgently pressed 
unto by y* Massachusets) Quebeck could have made Little or no re- 
sistance. .But it was not in our power to prevent y* Small Pox from 
those Indians who are in ffriendship w™ us Just at ye time w™ They 
should have come to o* assistance ag' y° French which was one great 
occasion of Maj‘ Winthrops discoragem' Nor had wee power to 
Comand ye winds to serve us by whose contrariety wee were a longer 
time than is usual in getting up y* river Canada. wee might (had y° 
winds favored us) have dispatched y' way in three dayes w™ was 
hardly done in three weekes. Had wee come up before Quebecke one 
fortnight nay but one week Sooner, wee are Satisfyed wee had carryed 
y°® place. By a late vessell from England wee are informed y‘ y°: 
English Army before Limerick in Ireland was necessitated to return 
w'out taking y° Citty because of their coming there a few weeks or 
dayes later y" They should have done. This has bin o' very Case as 
to y° attempt upon Quebeck. 

3. Not y® Enimy but y* Almighty God himself did (for Wise & 
holy Ends wee are sure) frustrate o' design. His fing" is to bee seen in 
visiting ye Indians w™ y* Small pox, & in disappointing our Expec- 
tations of y° land forces, w‘ caused y* whole design to miscarry. 
& Hee who holds y* winds in his fists retarded y° motion of our fleet 
y' they could not arrive at Quebecke before y* Cold weather was come 
on. It was y* Divine providence bro‘ Frontenack w™ 3000 Souldiers 
to Quebeck just before o* fleet arrived there. the report of which was 
so [24] Terrifying to a fainthearted Major tho not to his Souldiers who 
wept because Hee would not permit them to fall on. ~The Holy God 
send diseases (a malignant feaver & y* Small Pox) into o' army. And 
w" o' Souldiers y' were in health most Earnestly desiring it, wee had 
had resolves y* next day to make one attempt more on y* town y° Su- 
preme power w™ overrules all by a Tempest Scattered o' fleet & 
necessitated o' return. w™ things notw"standing, wee are satisfied w™ 
y® Clearnesse of o* call to this great & hazardous Enterprise. when 
y® Children of Israel lost 30 Men in y“ attacking & were discomfited, 
they were in the way of their duty, & afterwards God delivered y* Citty 
w' y° Governor of it & all the Inhabitants into yeir hands. wn ye 
other tribes made warr upon Gibeah & y°® Benjamites God called 
Them to that Warr, & at last made Them victorious, their Enimies 
being totally routed; yet y” were repulsed twice & y‘ proportionably 
wth far greater losses & disappointments than anything which wee have 
as yet cause to complain of. 

4 The reducing of Cannada is of great concernment not to New 
England only but to ye Crown & Kingdom of England. where y‘ 
once done trade wd bee encoraged & y* revenue of y* Crown aug- 
mented: For ye Beaver trade of Canada brings in hundreds of Thou- 
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sands to ffrance every year, w™ would all go to England if Canada 
were in English hands. & y* Newfoundland also, wd bee entirely in 
o* hands y* Fishery w’ of as also of Canada & Nova Scotia is of great 
concernment as to trade. were y® English sole masters of these coun- 
tries English seamen to y* great advantage of y° Nation w* bee In- 
creased & y® number of french mariners bee diminished. On y* other 
hand if Canada bee [25] let alone, New England & New York are like 
to bee overun by y® French power: & Consequently all y* English 
America; (the other plantations depending upon New England for 
Supplyes of Provision, y° lumber trade &c.) wd come under y* French 
Crown: And New England being (as y’ y' have good Judgement in 
affairs of y' nature affirmed) y* best place in y* world for building of 
Ships, y° French K: will soon build a mighty Navy there, to y° Dis- 
honor of England, & ye prejudice of all Europe. Some yt understand 
what y” say very well, have asserted y' ye taking of Canada will bee 
worth more yn a million of money to England, & that it is of greater 
concernment yn all y* Interest wee have in y* West Indies. 

The thing may yet Easily bee done. For y* New Englanders are 
not discouraged by one repulse. 

S' W™ Phips is going for England on purpose to offer His Service 
to His Maj'* in this expedition a second time. only Some Assistance 
from England w" ammunition & men of warr is necessary, four Frigates 
wee presume will bee sufficient. There are men Enough in New Eng- 
land yt will offer y™ selves as Volunteirs in this Service for yeir King, 
country, & nation. only They pray, & hope They may bee resetled in 
y® Enjoyment of y** Auntient Charter rights & priviledges weh were 
y° Sole inducement to Their ffathers, at their own proper costs & charge, 
to subdue a Wildernesse, & Inlarge y° Dominions of y* Crown of Engl. 
Wee here give Entire credit to m‘ Mathers Letters, who has bin a 
long time Negotiating in o* behalfe. Hee wrote us above a year agoe, 
y' y° King was gratiously pleased to Say to Him, y‘ wee should rest 
assured of it, yt o" Charter priviledges Should bee restored to us. you 
can not Imagine how this did animate His Maj good Subjects 
throughout this Colonie. [26] Nor has any y™ in y® World En- 
feebled ye hands of this people more than the Delay of this thing, 
which They have been So Long in a Longing Expectation of. 

S', It is no unreasonable thing which wee desire. But if our God 
Shall Encline y* heart of o' King William in whose Interests wee are, 
& w™ whom wee have ventured our all; to confirm unto us those Char- 
ter priviledges wech were graunted to o' ffathers in y* Dayes of King 
Charles i. & which They & Wee Enjoyed till ye last year of y* reign 
of K: Charles 2“. his name will bee great to all posterity in these Ends 
of y° Earth, & y" are many thousands of Souls in y* wildernesse y*‘ will 
every day blesse God & pray for His & y* Queens Long life and happye 
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reign & y*‘ will not think their own Lives to dear to bee p‘* with in 
y® service of so good a King & Queen. 


Boston January 3 
1690 


It is interesting to note the fact that Cotton Mather used 
this anonymous journal in the preparation of his Life of Sir 
William Phips, which appears in the Magnalia (Book II. pp. 
35-75). In “Some Few Remarks, upon A Scandalous Book 
[by Robert Calef], against the Government and Ministry of 
New-England, . . . Composed and Published by several Per- 
sons belonging to the Flock of some of the Injured Pastors ” 
(Boston, 1701), there is printed a letter from Cotton Mather, 
wherein he says : — 


The History was no sooner abroad, but in the Preface to the Life 
of Mr. Bailey, I inserted such words as these; That Malice it self may 
never hiss with the Least Colour of Reason any more, I do here declare ; 
let any man Living, Evince any one material mistake in any of my Com- 
posures, tt shall have the most Publick Recantation that can be desired 
[ Magnalia, III. 224]. All men will say this offer was fair. Well, 
when mine (and Religions) Adversaries, had with a concocted malice, 
done all they could, they thought at last they had found one passage, 
wherein they might impeach my Veracity. I had said, That before 
Quebeck, Sir William lay within Pistol-Shot of the Enemies Canon, and 
that his Ship was Shot through, in an Hundred places, & that it was 
Shot through, with Four and Twenty Pounders. (Tis a gross Hardship 
for any to take my meaning, as if all the Shot had been so.) And 
now they fall to Tragical Exclamations; they think Four and Twenty 
Pounders to be too small Dimensions, for the Clamours they must 
Batter me withal? But, hold Rodin, I am not so soon Shot through; 
and the Statue as I told thee, has knock’d out thy Brains. I wrote no 
more than the very words, which I find in a Journal of the Expidition 
to Quebec; and as any Gentleman may see it if he wiil, so there is no 
Gentleman but what will count this my sufficient Excuse (pages 51, 52). 


In this letter from Cotton Mather, he gives no intimation as 
to the authorship of the anonymous journal ; but expressions 
in ‘Some Few Remarks, upon A Scandalous Book” and 
from the Magnalia are nearly identical, and they are the same 
in substance as appear in the paper here printed. Compare 
the extract here given from the Magnalia with page [21] of 
the anonymous paper; and there are other instances of close 
resemblance in the language between the book and the 
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* Journal of the Expidition to Quebec.” Presumably Increase 
Mather, for some time after his return to Boston, was in pos- 
session of both these papers, and during this period the son 
doubtless had access to the manuscript account sent to his 
father in London. 


On motion of the Hon. George F. Hoar, it was 


Voted, That the Council be requested to examine into the 
expediency of undertaking to obtain copies of papers in the 
English Public Records Office, the Rolls, and Somerset House, 
and to report upon the best manner of inaugurating a sys- 
tematic plan of so doing. 


Rev. Henry F. JENKs called attention to some errors in the 
commonly received version of the complaint of the Boston 
school boys, at the beginning of the Revolution, that their 
coasting-ground had been spoiled, and read from the printed 
Collections of the Society the contemporary account of the 
incident.! 

Mr. Morton Dexter then exhibited a medal commemorat- 
ing the recent celebration of the bicentennial anniversary of 
Yale University, the gift of the University to this Society, and 
spoke in substance as follows : — 


I have supposed that whatever I might say to-day would be 
merely supplementary to some report by you, Mr. President, 
as the head of our delegation to the Yale Bicentennial, so 
that I have prepared no formal words. I was glad to see that, 
in addition to those of us who represented it officially, some 
six or seven members of this Society were present at Yale in 
one or another capacity, and that Dr. Rhodes and Professor 
J. B. Thayer were among the number honored with the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. I am sure that they all will agree with me 
that the occasion was most memorable and in some respects 
unique. 

Fortunately, especially as many of the exercises were held 
in the open air, the weather was perfect during the whole of 
the four days. Fortunately, also, the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the people of New Haven had made the city beautiful 
with tasteful decoration, and in the evening it was like fairy- 
land. The festoons of electric lights of different colors may 


1 See 6 Mass. Hist, Coll., vol. iv. pp. 77, 78. 
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have been surpassed in brilliancy by the illuminations of the 
recent Buffalo Exposition, of which glowing accounts have 
been given, but hardly can have been equalled anywhere else. 
Moreover, from beginning to end the long but successfully 
diversified programme was carried out, so far as I observed, 
without a delay or a blemish of any kind, and with contin- 
ually increasing enthusiasm. 

On the more serious occasions, those at which Presidents 
Northrop and Gilman, Professors Fisher and Welch, and Mr. 
Thacher made addresses, something of the history of the Uni- 
versity and of its relation to the progress of education at large 
was recounted, These addresses were specially illustrative of 
Yale’s methods, spirit, and influence, but also were full of 
interest and value for the educational world asa whole. The 
meeting held for the formal reception of the representatives 
of other educational institutions or learned societies, and the 
commemoration service, when honorary degrees were con- 
ferred, also were noteworthy. 

Having had the honor of representing this Society at the 
observance of the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Glasgow University last June, I was interested in comparing 
the two somewhat similar celebrations, particularly in respect 
to the reception of delegates. The method followed at the 
Scotch university I described at our last meeting,! and I will 
not repeat what I said then. At Yale, after President Hadley’s 
address of welcome, congratulatory responses were made by 
representatives of the graduates of the University the city, the 
State, and the United States; by Dr. James Williams, of Ox- 
ford, and Professor Martens, of St. Petersburg, representing 
foreign universities; and by President Eliot, of Harvard, in 
behalf of the universities of our own country in the East, by 
President Harper, of Chicago, for those of the Interior and 
the West, and by President Dabney, of Tennessee, for those 
of the South. To me the American method appeared the 
more dignified and fitting, and especially commendable for its 
comparative brevity and freedom from tediousness. The plan 
adopted at Glasgow required nearly four hours. 

It was a pleasant feature of the Commemoration Service 
that the President of the United States —a loyal Harvard 
man, of course, yet in hearty sympathy with the spirit and 

1 Ante, p. 224. 
4l 
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work of Yale — was able to be present, and that he was ac- 
companied by several present or recent members of the Cabi- 
net or of the United States Supreme Bench. Indeed, it would 
be hard to recall any gathering held hitherto in this country, 
or perhaps in any country, at which a larger number of men 
of wide fame has been assembled. 

I will confess, however, that to me personally some of what 
may be called the more popular features of the celebration 
appealed with chief force. There have been larger torchlight 
processions, for instance, than that on the Monday night, but 
there can have been few more beautiful. And as one recog- 
nized man after man in the ranks, and appreciated who they 
were —many of them elderly, very many famous for their 
services in Church or State, and all inspired by the same en- 
thusiasm — the true meaning and value of the occasion were 
revealed almost startlingly. 

The same thing was true of the students’ dramatic perform- 
ance on the next night. In that great amphitheatre which 
had been built in the campus were eight thousand seats, and, 
excepting the few offered to the guests, every one held a Yale 
man. Hundreds more men stood in the aisles, and other hun- 
dreds roamed about outside, unable even to enter the enclos- 
ure. As one listened to the cheers and songs— which often 
so completely drowned the band that one could only see it 
going through the motions of playing —and as one looked 
about and again realized to himself who and what the men 
were who had gathered there, he seemed to see for once the 
whole body of Yale men together and to comprehend, as never 
before, what a mighty force in the world a great university is. 
This impression was more striking than even that made by 
the spirited and effective pictures of historic events or scenes 
in the career of the college, although they were admirably 
selected and portrayed. Of course Harvard, when her turn 
comes again to hold a similar anniversary, can assemble a 
crowd as large, or even larger. So, possibly, can one or two 
other institutions. But that particular occasion, naturally, 
was peculiarly saturated with the most distinctive atmosphere 
and spirit of Yale, and to every Yale man that assembly was 
such a sight as I, certainly, never had seen before, and it had 
a significance which I do not suppose that any other gathering 
ever will have for me. 
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As was to be expected, the whole celebration, from the first 
hour to the last, was animated by the most sincere and intense 
enthusiasm for Yale, as would have been true in similar con- 
ditions at any other such institution. But even more striking 
than this was the impression, which I do not believe that any 
one can have failed to receive, of the unity and harmony of 
the great educational forces of our country, each having its 
own distinct individuality, but all working along often com- 
mon and always converging lines towards the accomplishment 
of the same high aims. So, also, was that of the tremendous 
power of the educated men of this and other lands; and, in 
view of the evident weaknesses and faults of our age and of 
the pessimistic tone of some who write and speak about the 
future, it is inspiring to realize this afresh and so vividly. 


Mr. BARRETT WENDELL said in effect that he desired to 
express the pleasure he had felt in attending, as a delegate of 
the society, the bi-centennial celebration at Yale. He had 
been deeply and stimulatingly impressed with the spontaneous 
simplicity of spirit which pervaded all the ceremonies, — not 
only the gravely formal ones, but also those of more convivial 
character. Harvard men usually meet the Yale spirit on occa- 
sions which arouse antagonism. To meet it thus cordially was 
to know, as could hardly be known otherwise, what an element 
of national strength must always spring from the unhesitating, 
unquestioning simplicity of heart which the temper of Yale 
so admirably preserves. He added a few descriptive details, 
touching particularly on certain humors of the occasion, con- 
sequent on the unfamiliarity of American university men 
with the elaborate schemes of academic costume lately adopted 
throughout the country. Many of the visitors were puzzled, 
for example, as to the purpose of the strings in their gowns, 
and as to whether their square caps were hats or head-dresses. 


Remarks were also made during the meeting by the PREstI- 
DENT and Messrs. Epwarp E. HAt8, EpmunpD F. SLAFTER, 
T. W. Hiearsson, Morton Dexter, G. STANLEY HALL, 
ALBERT B. Hart, and CHARLES C. SMITH. 

A new serial of the Proceedings containing the record of 
the October meeting was ready for delivery at this meeting. 
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DECEMBER MEETING, 1901. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o’clock, P. M.; the President in the chair. 

The record of the November meeting, the list of donors to 
the Library, and a letter from Mr. William J. Ashley of the 
University of Birmingham, England, in acknowledgment of 
his election as a Corresponding Member, were read, 

The Cabinet-Keeper called attention to the original portrait, 
by Smibert, of Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, which was be- 
queathed to the Society by the late Miss Henrietta B. Ridgway, 
of Boston, a descendant from Judge Sewall. 

The PRESIDENT then said that, by direction of the Council, 
he submitted the following letter, which explained itself : — 


Boston, Dec. 12, 1901. 
My pear Mr. Apams, — Permit me to have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to the Massachusetts Historical Society, through you, a marble 
bust of my father, W. W. Story. This bust was modelled by my 
father, of himself, in Rome, Italy, in the year 1887. 
I believe I am correct in stating that he was a Corresponding Member 
of the Society from 1869 to his death. 
Believe me dear Mr. Adams, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Watpo Srory. 


The President added: Some five years ago, when I was 
last in Rome, Mr. Story one day expressed to me a wish to 
place the bust of his father, above referred to, in the Me- 
morial Hall at Cambridge, among the mementos of other dis- 
tinguished sons of the University of which he was a graduate. 
I at once told Mr. Story it would give me, as a member of the 
Harvard Board of Overseers and a former friend of his father, 
great satisfaction to do anything in my power to forward his 
wish. Accordingly, I wrote to President Eliot; in due time 
President Eliot replied that it would afford the President and 
Fellows of the University much pleasure to comply with Mr. 
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Story’s suggestion. A year or two later, it will be remem- 
bered, Mr. Story gave this Society a large amount of unpub- 
lished manuscript correspondence of his grandfather, Judge 
Story, including valuable original letters from a number of the 
eminent American public men of the first half of the century. 
This gift was announced to the Society by Mr. Smith, at the 
October meeting of 1900, and a large portion of the letters 
thus presented have since appeared in our volumes of Pro- 
ceedings. In forwarding to Mr. Story a copy of the serial 
containing the published letters, I wrote to him that the His- 
torical Society would be grateful if he could present a bust of 
his father to it also, as well as to Harvard University, as it 
seemed eminently proper that we should have something from 
the chisel of one whose name had so long been borne on our 
rolls. Mr. Story is now in this country ; and, in compliance 
with the suggestion thus made to him, the bust referred to in 
the foregoing letter has been received. 

The Council has caused the following votes to be prepared, 
and recommend their passage by the Society : — 


‘oted, That the grateful thanks of the Society be conveyed 
to Mr. Waldo Story for the generous gift of the marble bust 
of his father, William Wetmore Story, formerly a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Society ; and that the Council cause the 
same to be placed in a suitable position in the building. 

Voted, That a copy of the foregoing vote be forwarded to 
Mr. Story by the Corresponding Secretary. 


It would seem proper that a more definite appreciation of 
William W. Story and his work should at this time and in 
this connection appear in the Proceedings of the Society. 
There is, however, but one of our Resident Members qualified 
in every way to perform that task. My reference, of course, 
is to Professor Norton, who, it so chances, is unable to be here 
to-day. I shall therefore communicate with Professor Norton, 
and endeavor to secure his attendance at our next meeting 
with a view to his then placing upon our record a suitable 
recognition of this very welcome and most appropriate gift. 
Meanwhile I shall merely say that W. W. Story, as his son 
in his letter says, was elected a Corresponding Member of this 
Society at its January meeting in 1869. His death was an- 
nounced at the October meeting 1895, His name was, 
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therefore, upon our roll over twenty-six years. During that 
time, so far as I am aware, Mr. Story made but one direct 
contribution to our Proceedings,!—an extremely interesting 
metrical tribute to the late George Stillman Hillard. So far 
as I am aware, this contribution isin our record of Proceedings 
wholly exceptional in its character, and to me it strikes a 
peculiar and very touching note. In it a great number of 
those who were more or less contemporary with William W. 
Story, all of them distinguished, and nearly all members of 
this Society, are fittingly recalled. Most of them I myself 
remember ; every one of them I believe is now long since 
dead. 

I here leave the subject with a hope that, at our next meet- 
ing, we may hear further from Professor Norton in connection 
with it. 


The votes proposed by the Council were adopted. 

Mr. Samuel Lothrop Thorndike, of Weston, was elected a 
Resident Member; and Signor Pasquale Villari, of Florence, 
Italy, was elected an Honorary Member. 

Mr. WorTHINGTON C. ForD spoke briefly of the very high 
cost of early books relating to American history, and of the 
impossibility for this Society to compete for them in the book 


auctions. 

Mr. GAMALIEL BRADFORD made some remarks upon the 
new work of Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis upon Banking 
and Currency in the Province of Massachusetts Bay. In 
emitting bills of Public Credit, the first instance of such 
action by any government outside of China, they made the 
same mistake which has been made in every instance since, 
except one, — that of confounding debt and currency. They 
wished to borrow capital for enterprises, and being nearly in 
a state of barter, they wished to provide a medium of ex- 
change. If they had issued just enough paper money for this 
purpose and kept the amount down by a funded debt even at 
high rates of interest, they might have accomplished both pur- 
poses. They did try to make the same instrument serve both 
purposes with resulting disaster and bankruptcy. 

The next instance was that of our old confederation of 
States. There was no government which could create a 


1 Proceedings, vol. xix. pp. 346-348. 
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funded debt or obtain either men or money except by the 
voluntary action of the States. Of course their legal tender 
paper plunged rapidly into the abyss of bankruptcy. 

The French Revolution confiscated eight hundred millions 
of dollars worth of landed property belonging to the church 
and the nobles. If they had used this as a pledge for an 
organized funded debt on which they needed only to pay the 
interest, and so kept down the paper money, they might have 
weathered the storm. But the only thing they knew how to 
do was to offer the lands for sale, payable in assignats, which 
of course was a complete failure. 

Soon after England entered upon a twenty years’ war with 
all Europe. She made the Bank of England note, practically if 
not in form, a government legal tender, and relied wholly upon 
it for money. During the whole period it never fell below fif- 
teen per cent discount, and specie payments were resumed in 
four years after the battle of Waterloo. This great result was 
obtained by selling the funded debt at fifty cents on the dollar, 
— in other words, keeping debt and currency entirely separate. 

Coming to our Civil War, we find that at the outset the 
supply of money was wholly insufficient for carrying on the 
war. The first one hundred and fifty millions of greenbacks 
were a necessity, and if the amount had been kept down by 
selling bonds at the market value, would have done no harm. 
But Mr. Chase made the same old mistake of trying to kill two 
birds with one stone, and preferred to pour out inconvertible 
paper rather than sell bonds below par, till Congress refused 
to go beyond four hundred and fifty millions. The result was 
that the greenback sunk to about one-third of its face value, 
and foreigners bought at about forty-five per cent bonds which 
were selling at par at home. 

Mr. WorRTHINGTON C, ForpD then communicated the follow- 
ing paper: — 


, 


The Governor and Council of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
August, 1714-March, 1715. 


On August 1, 1714, Queen Anne died, after an illness which 
made her last years a period of unrest and court intrigue. In 
the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay this unrest had been 
reflected in the long and active administration of Governor 
Joseph Dudley. The discontent in the Province against Dud- 
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ley had increased, and many influences were brought to bear 
to obtain his removal. ‘The Queen’s favor leaned towards the 
man who had played the courtier so well; but the Queen’s 
ministers were suspected of entertaining serious designs upon 
the political affairs of Massachusetts. Pressure had been 
quietly exerted to test the prospects of securing a governor 
other than Dudley. Ashurst, who was wise in his counsel and 
knew the trend of public affairs in England, wrote on August 
10, 1714, to Increase Mather: “I am of opinion you cannot be 
better than you are at present; if you should have a new one 
[governor] you must expect it to be a necessitous person. 
Certainly you have reason to expect more advantages from 
one that is born among you than from a stranger to your 
constitution.” He must have realized that in the times of 
Walpole and Marlborough, when public offices were openly 
bought and sold, the governorship of Massachusetts was not 
likely to escape a change for the worse. The prediction that 
a new appointment would lower the existing standard of merit 
was soon to be verified to the full, in the person of the color- 
less Elizeus Burges. 

The London Gazette of July 31-August 8, 1714,! announced 
the death of the Queen and the proclaiming George King. 
The friends and agents of the colonies, and merchants having 
commercial connection with them, would seek to give early 
information of these important events, and two vessels reached 
Boston in the middle of September, after a very fair run of 
about six weeks. The General Court was not in session, but 
the Governor met the Council and 


‘* His Excellency intimated to the Council That by a Ship arrived 
yesterday from Great Britain and another from Ireland & Letters & 
Prints brought by them there is advice of the Death of our late Sover- 
aign Lady Queen Anne of blessed memory and the accession of the 
High & Mighty Prince George Elector of Brunswick Lunenburgh to 
the Throne but not having authentick intelligence thereof he could not 
do his duty on that occasion untill further advice thereof, or order for 
the same.” ? 


His doubts continued only a day, when another vessel 
arrived confirming the account, and bringing the London 
1 A copy of this issue is in the Boston Atheneum. The leading intelligence 


was republished in the Boston News-Letter, September 20-27, 1714. 
? Council Minutes, September 16, 1714. 
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Gazette in evidence. It may be suggested that Dudley’s will- 
ingness to act was increased by his desire to retain office. It 
was an emergency to which he was equal, and he has found a 
good defender in Governor Hutchinson, a man who was also 
prompt and courageous under danger: “The propriety of 
proceeding without express orders has been questioned; but 
the absurdity of acts of government, in the name and by 
authority of a prince, for months together after certain intelli- 
geuce of their demise, has generally influenced the governors 
to proceed.” } 


“His Excellency communicated to the Council the London Gazette " 
from the 31" of July to the 3¢ of August past brought by the ship 
Mary, Thomas Lethered Master arrived this day from Great Britain, 
wherein is contained an account of the death of our late Soveraign 
Lady Queen Anne of blessed memory, And a Proclamation issued by 
order of the Right Hon* the Lords of the Privy Council publishing 
and proclaiming That the High & Mighty Prince, George Elector of 
Brunswick Lunenburgh is now by the death of our late Soveraign of 
happy Memory, become our only lawfull & Rightful Liege Lord 
George by the Grace of God King of Great Britain France and 
Ireland Defender of the Faith &** 

“The s* Master Lethered also made oath That he was present at the 
Publishing of the s* Proclamation in Canterbury & afterwards at 
Ramsgate. 

‘“‘ Ordered, That Circular Letters be expressed to the Members of 
the Council in the several parts of the Province to give their attend- 
ance in Council at the Council Chamber in Boston on Wednesday 
the Twenty second of September currant to attend the solemnity of 
Publishing the s? Proclamation.” * 


Before the Council had met further measures were laid for 
observing in due form the solemnity of the occasion. 


“ Ordered, That Penn Townsend Esq’ & M*, William Payne take 
care to provide & lay in wine & other necessarys at the Council 
Chamber for the Entertainment of the Governour Council & other 
Gent® that shall attend the solemnity of Proclaiming His Majesty 
King George on Wednesday next the twenty second currant, to be 
performed at twelve a clock A. M. 

«“ And a Dinner for the Governour and Council &*, And Candles 
for illuminating the House in the evening. 


1 Hutchinson, Listory, II. 190. 
2 Council Minutes, September 17, 1714. 
42 
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“ Also to provide Bread & Wine for the Refreshment of the Troops 
& Soldiers that are cothand? to attend the s* solemnity. 

“ Ordered That a Funeral Sermon be preached on the Death of Her 
late Majesty Queen Anne of happy memory upon Thursday the 23" 
Currant at the Publick Lecture in Boston the day following the Proc- 
lamation of His Majesty King George. 


“The Governour & Council then to go into mourning.”’* 


The News-Letter adds a little to our information : — 


“On the 15th Currant, in Letters and Prints brought by Two Vessels 
arriving here, one from Great-Britain, and the other from Cork in 
Ireland, we received the Sorrowful News of the Death of Our Late 
Most Gracious Sovereign Lady Queen ANNE of Blessed Memory, 
And of the Accession of the Most High and Mighty Prince GEORGE, 
Elector of Brunswick Lunenburg, to the Crown of Great Britain &c. 
Which News was confirmed by the London Gazette from the 31st. of 
July to the 3d of August past, brought in a Ship from Great Britain 
arriving the 17th Currant, in which Gazette, we have also the Proc- 
lamation of His Majesty accordingly, on the First of August. Where- 
upon His Excellency the Governour and Council have Determin’d 
with all possible Solemnity to Publish the said Proclamation here on 
Wednesday next the 22d Currant.” ? 


There is a characteristic entry in Judge Sewall’s Diary on 
the receipt of the news: — 


“Friday, 7° 17, p.m. News was brought to us of the Queen’s 
death as we sat on the Bench. Chapman told it to Mr. Corwin; and 
he standing up with a very sad countenance said to me, Sad News! 
I was afraid Boston was burnt again. Mr, Sparhawk and 2 other 
Gentlemen brought it. After the Court’s Adjournment sine die, went 
and discoursed Mr. Sparhawk at his house.” ® 


The proceedings attending the proclaiming of the new ruler 
were detailed in the News-Letter : — 


“On the 22d Instant in the morning, The Funeral Obsequies of our 
late most Gracious Sovereign Lady Queen ANNE of Blessed Memory, 
were Celebrated by the Discharge of Eighty Eight Guns at His 
Majesty’s Castle William, a minutes distance betwixt Gun and Gun, 


1 Council Minutes, September 20,1714. The cost of the wines, brandy, bis- 
quit and other expenses for the celebration of the 224, was 27 pounds, 1 shilling, 
and 9 pence. 

2 Boston News-Letter, September 13-20, 1714. The bearers were “ John 
Beach [Ship York Merchant] from Cork and Thomas Lethred Ship Mary from 
London.” 

8 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 19. The writer was then at Mount Hope. 
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according to His Excellencies Order of the 20th Currant: On which 
said 20th Day, the Governour and Council also passed an Order for 
the Preaching a Sermon on that Solemn Occasion at the Public Lec- 
ture on the Thursday following. And the Governour and Council 
then to go into Mourning 

“Wednesday last being the Day appointed by His Excellency the 
Governour and Council for Proclaiming the Most High and Mighty 
Prince GEORGE Elector of Brunswick-Lunenburg, King of Great- 
Britain, France and Ireland, §e. About Eleven of the Clock His 
Excellency came hither from Roxbury, attended with the Troop of 
Guards and another Troop of Horse, aud was met at the Town-House 
by the Honourable the Lieutenant Governour, Gentlemen of the: 
Council, and a great Number of other Gentlemen, Merchants, §c. 
The Regiment of the Town, and another Regiment of Foot being 
drawn up under Arms on the Parade in Kings-Street before the 
Town-House, The Balcony of the Council-Chamber being Hung with 
Scarlet Cloth, at Twelve a Clock His Majesty was accordingly Pro- 
claimed with loud Acclamations and the utmost Demonstrations of 
Joy, His Excellency the Governour, the Honourable Lieutenant Gov- 
ernour and Council, many of the Representatives of the General 
Assembly, Justices of the Peace, a great number of Ministers, Gentle- 
men and Merchants (besides a very great concourse of People) Assist- 
ing and Attending during the whole Solemnity, in token of their Joyful 
Subjection and Allegiance to his Majesty, their great Affection to His 
Person and Government. Immediately after Ending the Proclamation, 
The Two Troops of Horse, and the Regiments of Foot Discharged 
Three Volleys, and then on a Signal giv’n His Majesties Castle on 
Castle Island, and the Two Batteries in the Town Fired Three Rounds 
of all their Artillery, which was followed by all the Ships and Vessels 
in the Harbour; The Bells of the Town Ringing at the same time. 
At Two a Clock His Excellency the Governour, Lieutenant Governour, 
Council, with a Number of Gentlemen and Officers Dined Publickly ; 
and Returned in the Evening to the Council Chamber and there Drank 
a Health to His Majesty, the Prince, all the Royal Family, and the 
Regency, 4c, The Town-house, and several Principal Streets being 
finely Illuminated beyond what ever was known in the English 
America. 

“It pleased GOD of His Great Goodness to give a plentiful Rain on 
the Night and Morning following, after a very severe Drought of 
several Months. 

“On Thursday last the 23d. Currant, the Reverend Doctor Cotton 
Mather Preach’d a very good sermon from these words, Jsaiah vi. 1. 
In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord Sitting upon a 
Throne, High and Lifted up, and His train filled the Temple. 
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“On the Evening of the said Day Mr. Jonathan Belcher, A Gentle- 
man who had been Twice at the Court of Hanover, on the Occasion of 
His Majesty KING GEORGE’s Accession to the Crown, and being 
Proclaimed, made a very Splendid Entertainment for His Excellency 
the Governour and Council, with a great many other Gentlemen, at his 
House in Hanover Street, where were Drank His Majesties Health, 
The Prince, Royal Family, Sc. the House being all over very finely 
Illuminated.” * 


Again does Sewall add a few details, and he is never more 
interesting than when a little disgruntled : — 


“7* 22. Midweek; Proclaim’d; and took the Oaths. Din’d at the 
Green Dragon. Dr. Mather crav’d a Blessing; Mr. Pemberton re- 
turn’d Thanks. I ask’d the Gov! if he had Business for the Council ; 
He said No; so I went home, not going up into the Council-Chamber. 

“75 23. It seems Mr. Jonathan Belchar makes a great sujer, at 
which were the Gov', Andrew Belchar esqr, Jn° Higginson Esqr, Penn 
Townsend esqr., Addington Davenport esqr., Benjamin Lynde esqr., 
John Clark esqr. Thomas Hutchinson esqr. Nath! Norden esqr. Win- 
throp, Elisha Hutchinson, Addington, Sewall; Eliakim Hutchinson, 
Bromfield, nor the Lieut. Gov" were not there, nor invited any of them 
that I know of; nor any warning of a Council: This I knew not of till 
the Lord’s-day after.” * 


The language of loyalty was severely strained in the tributes 
to the memory of the Queen. Mather in his sermon naturally 
dwelt upon the religious aspect of the time, giving a sound 
thump to Arianism and a sly reference to French blasphemy. 
Her Majesty’s zeal for the Protestant succession was the one 
feature he emphasized of a reign ** which had Glories in it, that 
will fill many Pages in the British annals ; and be the Discourse 
and Wonder of the Future ages. Yea, there were many Trans- 
actions in it that will never be forgotten.” And he continues 
through thirty-seven pages with a plenitude of capitals and 
italics that must have severely strained the resources of the 
printing- office. Sewall, writing to Ashurst, speaks of the 
awful news: “It put us to Grief to hear that our Liege Lady, 
from whose Supreme Authority we receiv’d our Breath and 
Speech, was Her self become Speechless.” 

To this point the only intelligence from England had come 


1 Boston News-Letter, September 20-27, 1714. 
2 Diary of Samuel Sewall, LIL 20. 
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through unofficial notes and through the London Gazette. 
The routine of an executive department required some time 
for framing the proper notices. The nature of the proclama- 
tion to be issued had been outlined some years before, when 
the act of succession had led to precautions against disturb- 
ances or disputes in the time of a change in the head of the 
State. By an act passed in the sixth year of Queen Anne, 
entitled an “Act for the security of her Majesty’s person 
and government, and of the succession to the crown of Great 
Britairi in the protestant line,” it was enacted, that no office, 
place or employment, civil or military, within the kingdoms, 
islands or plantations, belonging to her Majesty, should become 
void by reason of the demise or death of the sovereign; but 
every person, in any of the offices, places, and employments 
aforesaid, should continue in their respective offices, places, 
and employments for the space of six months next after such 
death or demise, unless sooner removed or discharged.! 

On August 5 the Lords Justices issued a proclamation 
accordingly, and the words of the law were closely followed, 
so as expressly to include under their provisions the offices in 
the American plantations. On August 6 representation was 
made from the Board of Trade to the Lords Justices, with the 
draught of a proclamation for proclaiming King George in 
New England. Five days later the necessary forms had been 
complied with, and a circular letter to the colonies had been 
approved. These papers have very courteously been sent to me 
by Mr. B. F. Stevens, from the English Public Record Office, 


and are as follows: — 


B. T. New England, Vol: 42. p. 498. 


[1714 August]6 Representation to the Lords Justices, 
with the draught of a Proclamation fill’d 
up for Proclaiming King George in the V: Plant"? Gen’, 
Massachusets Bay, for their Excellen- 
cies Approbation. 
Representation to the Lords Justices, 
with the Draught of a Proclamation 
fill [sie] up for Proclaiming King V: Plant"? Gen! 
George in New Hampshire for their 
Excellencies Approbat* 


1 6 Ann. c. 41. 


ee ae ten ee 
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11 Circular Lett’ to the Gov" of N. Eng- 
land with Orders from the Lords Jus- 
tices for Proclaiming King George in Vide Plant™* Gen! 
the Provinces of y° Massachusets Bay & 
New Hampshire. 


B. T. Plan’ Gen! Vol: 38. p. 52. 


1714 “ 5 . ° 
August the 6th Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God to call to his 


Mercy our late Sovereign Lady Queen Anne of blessed Memory, by 
whose Decease the Imperial Crowns of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland as also the Supreme Dominion and Sovereign Right of the 
Island of Barbados and all other her late Majesty’s Dominions in 
America, are Solely and Rightfully come to the high and Mighty 
Prince, George, Elector of Brunswick-Lunenburgh. We therefore 
the President and Council of Barbados, with Numbers of other the 
Principal Planters and Inhabitants of this Js/and, Do now hereby with 
one full voice and consent of Tongue and Heart, Publish and Pro- 
claim, that the High & Mighty Prince George Elector of Brunswick 
Lunenburgh, is now by the Decease of Our late Sovereign, of happy 
Memory, become Our only Lawful and Rightful Liege Lord, George, 
by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, Supreme Lord of the Island of Barbados, and all other 
her late Majesty’s Territories & Dominions in America &c. To whom 


We do acknowledge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty 
& humble Affection: Beseeching God by whom Kings & Queens do 
Reign, to Bless the Royal King George with long & happy Years to 
Reign over Us. Given at, &c. 


God save King George. 


For Nova Scotia. . instead of the Words underlined, was inserted the fol- 
lowing Words — the Govt or Commander in Chief, 
being here assisted with the Officers of the Garrison of 
Annapolis Royal, and with Numbers, &c. 

Newfoundland...the Commander in Chief of the Forces at Placentia 
being assisted with the Officers of the Garrison here & 
with Numbers &c. 

_ Island) The Gov’ and Company of the said Colony being as- 

Connecticut sisted with, &c 

Virginia The Deputy Gov’ Council, with Numbers, &c 

Pensylvania The Lieut Gov? & Council, with Numbers, &c 


and 
Bermuda 


The rest were all alike, Except necessary Alterations 
of Island, Province or Colony — with the Addition of 
(Territories depending thereon) where necessary. 
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B. T. Plan* Gen! Vol. 38. p. 54. 


1714 
August the 11th 
[sic] 


An Order from 
the Lords Jus- 
tices, Approving 
ye Draughts of a 
Proclamation for 
Proclaiming his 
Majesty King 
George in the 
Respective Plan- 
tations in 
America, &c. 


At the Council Chamber, St James’s, 
the 10" of August 1714. 
Present, 

Their Excellency’s the Lords Justices 
in Council. 


Upon reading this day at the Board a Report from 
the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 
with Draughts of a Proclamation properly filled up 
for Proclaiming His Majesty in the respective Plan-, 
tations in America: Their Excellencys in Council 
Approving the Same, were pleased to Order, that the 
Said Lords Commissioners of Trade do take care for 
the Speedy Conveyance of the said Draughts with 
Letters from the Privy Council to the respective Plan- 
tations by the two Vessels Appointed for that purpose. 

Curistop? Muserave. 


B. T. Plans Gen! Vol: 38. p. 56. 


1714 
August the 11th 


Circular Letter 
to all the Govrs 
in his Majesty’s 
Several Plant® 
in America, 
with the Orders 
from the Lords 
Justices, Ap- 
roving the 
Draught of a 
Proclamation for 
Proclaiming 
King George in 
their respective 
Governm'. 


To Col: Dudley, Gov? of 


the Massachusets Bay. 
Sir, 


Inclosed you will receive an Order from the Lords 
of His Majesty’s most Hon®!* Privy Council, Notifying 
to you the Death of Our late Gracious Sovereign Lady 
Queen Anne, of ever blessed Memory, & directing you 
to proclaim the High and Mighty Prince, George Elec- 
tor of Brunswick Lunenburgh, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, and of all the Dominions there- 


unto belonging, &c. Defender of the Faith, &c. We do 
earnestly recommend to you that you proceed without 
loss of time in the Execution of these Orders, and that 
His Majesty be accordingly proclaimed in the most 
Solemn manner and most proper Parts of Your Gov- 
ernment, and you are to return a Speedy Account of 
Your proceedings herein. 

And whereas by an Act passed in the Sixth Year of 
her late Majesty’s Reign Entituled, An Act for the 
Security of Her Majesty’s Person and Government, 
and of the Succession to the Crown of Great Britain 
in the Protestant Line, It is Enacted, “ That the Great 
“Seal of Great Britain, the Privy Seal, Privy Signet, 
“and all other publick Seals in being, at the time of the 
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“ Demise of Her Majesty, Her Heirs or Successors, Shall 
“continue and be made use of as the respective Seals of 
“the Successor, until Such Successor Shall give Order 
“to the contrary. 

And for your further Information, We further en- 
close to you, the Lords Justices Proclamation for con- 
tinuing all Officers in the manner therein mentioned, 
So We bid you heartily farewell, and are, 

Your very loving Friends 
and humble Servants, 
GUILFORD. 
Puit: Meapows, 
Arto: Moore. 
I: Hynpe Corron. 
Whitehall, I: SHARPE. 
Aug* 11th 1714 Tuo: VERNON. 
NB. The Paragraph about the Seals, 
was omitted to the Proprietary Governm’ 
and to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 


The General Court was to sit on September 15, but about 
the first of the month the Governor issued a proclamation 
proroguing the session to October 20, because of the harvest 
and the absence of any business demanding attention. The 
death of the Queen made a meeting expedient, and on the 
advice of the Council circular letters were written to the 
Sheriffs of the several counties, that they notify the members 
of the House of Representatives for their respective counties to 
attend the Governor and Council at Boston on Wednesday, 
September 29. 

The General Court of Massachusetts-Bay, thus summoned 
to a special session, sat from September 29 to October 2, when 
it was dismissed, but passed no acts. The purpose of the ses- 
sion was to administer the oath of allegiance and adopt an 
address to the new king. The letter and proclamation of the 
Lords Justices had not reached America, so the Governor was 
still without positive orders in the matter. In the course of 
the short session of the General Court, Dudley, or his friends, 
took a somewhat interested step to continue his control of 
the government according to a more regular and authorized 
fashion. An address to the King was proposed. Sewall says 
on this point: — 
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“Octob' 1. Rains hard, went not to Council. ‘Had something of 
a Flux: and tis not agreeable to me that the Court should meet before 
the 20 Inst, the day they were Prorogu’d to. I fear the precedent 
will be bad. And I find it difficult to intermeddle in Addresses. In 
the evening Cousin Quinsey calls, sups and tells me the proceedings 
of their House upon the Council’s sending to them to join in a 
Cothittee, B. Lynde, Clark, Davenport to Address the King to con- 
tinue the Gov! L' Gov", and Secretary in their Posts. Non-concur’d. 
Sent again from the Board. Mr. [John] Pierce of Woburn brought 
it in again, saying the Deputies would not Reconsider it. Then the 
Gov" told the Council they intended Good: but now they should be 
Hurt by it: were white paper before; but now were blotted. Call’d 
Mr. Secretary to him into the Closet, and then Capt. Belchar. Then 
adjourn’d the Council to Monday 2 p. m. ; desired all to attend... . 

“8:4. Council meets Gov'; after other things past, opens the 
matter of the Address. Then Gov‘, L' Gov", Secretary withdraw. 
Council seemed unanimous that for them, 12 in n°, to do anything 
would be inconvenient; it having fallen when offer’d in the Gen! 
Court.” ?* 


Tt was as well that this proposition for an address failed, as 
on October 7 the formal notice from the Lords Justices arrived, 
and gave Dudley the full requisite powers in the premises.” 


Accordingly, on October 27 the Governor, with the advice of 
his Council, issued a proclamation, requiring all persons being 
in office of authority or government at the decease of the late 
Queen to proceed in the execution of their respective offices.® 
Writs in his Majesty’s name were sent out, bearing date 
November 10, for calling a Great and General Court or As- 
sembly to meet upon Wednesday the 15th of December, “ that 
they might be in readiness to shew their dutiful obedience to 
His Majestys Commands.” * 

It should seem that the papers, letters, and testimony 
already received by the Governor would be sufficient to en- 
sure Dudley a quiet possession of his office, until the inten- 
tions of the new ruler and his ministers towards the province 
had been defined. There was great impatience for further 
news, and for something from the King, under his signet or 


1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, ITI. 21, 22. 
2 The proclamation of the Lords Justices of August 5 was printed in the 
Boston News-Letter, October 11-18, 1714. 
% A much mutilated copy of this proclamation is in the Boston Atheneum. 
* Council Minutes, December 6, 1714. 
43 
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orders ; and the next packet-ship was anxiously awaited — by 
the Governor, in the hope that his retention in office would be 
assured ; by his opponents in the expectation that in a new 
distribution of offices something good would come their way. 
Hutchinson asserts in his History (II. 190) that positive 
instructions to Dudley were sent from England but never 
reached port, for they were carried by the sloop “ Hazard,” 
which was lost upon Cohasset rocks on November 12, and not 
a soul was saved. Sewall, in his Diary, notes on November 
15, ** Town is full of the sad News of the Packet’s being Cast 
away,” but says nothing of the loss of despatches, a point on 
which he would hardly have been silent, had it been true. 
We learn from other sources that the papers were saved. The 
account of the wreck in the News-Letter was as follows : — 


“On Friday night the 12th Instant, in a North-East Storm of Wind 
and Snow, the long-lookt for Packet-Boat, the Hazard, from White- 
hall, came on shoar at Conehasset, about Ten Leagues from this Place, 
all broken to Pieces, and every Soul lost, except one Man that we hear 
was left at Nantucket, for a Pilot they took on Board, which we hope 
to see, and give a further Account of in our next. The Papers that 
were taken up out of the Surff, or Sand and Snow, were brought to 
our Governour, and His Excellency the Last Post forwarded those 
to the several Neighbouring Governments.” ? 


Dudley, in his account of these events, expressly stated 
that ‘on the 18th of Movember, the Governour, by an Express 
Pacquet from their Excellencies the Lord Justices, received 
Their Excellencies commands, with Letters and Commands 
also from the Right Honourable the Board of Trade, aud 
Letters from the Secretary’s Office, severally Importing Her 
Late Majesty’s Death, and the Continuation of all Officers, &c.”’ 
It is known that papers for Governor Hunter of New York 
were on the same vessel, but he complained that they were 
not what was formally required. ‘ Not having received any 
directions from your Lordships or the present Ministry since 
his Majesty’s happy accession to the Crown, except what was 
picked up from the wreck of the Hazard Sloop, I am at a loss 
what to write.”? Dudley sought to obtain information from 


1 Boston News-Letter, November 15-22, 1714. 
2 Governor Hunter to the Lords of ‘Trade, March 28, 1715, New York Colonial 
Documents, V. 399. 
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other directions, fortifying himself against the possible qualms 
of those who wished to see the termination of his rule. 


“ At the instance of General Nicholson, Peter Signiac Merchant & 
Endigo Petter Mariner severally declared upon oath That they were 
at Placentia in Newfoundland some time in September last when News 
arrived of the demise of Her late Majesty Queen Anne & the accession 
of the High & Mighty Prince George Elector of Brunswick Lunen- 
burg to the Crown of Great Britain &* & saw the solemnity per- 
formed of Proclaiming His Majesty & the Guns discharged at the 
Fort & on board the man of War then in Harbour.” ? 


Even those papers did not quiet the opposition to Dudley, 
and he was obliged to take notice of it in Council meeting : — 


“Monday, Xr. 6. The Gov" calls a council, and prorogues the 
Gen' Court to the 19th of January. Intimated that if no orders 
arrived, this Assembly might be in a rediness for the Election: If the 
Gov’ falls he will fall upon the Lieut-Gov!; and who shall grant 
writts to call a New-Assembly; or if they doe, who will obey them? 
Col. Townsend said, An assembly had been called without a Gov" or 
Lieut. Gov! I said I hop’d orders would arrive to prevent all Dis- 


putes. The News-Letter of this day mentions the Assembly’s sitting 
Xr 15.”? 


Four days later, December 10, the King was again pro- 
claimed in the Supreme Court with some formality, the Sec- 
retary of the Province explaining that there had been no 
General Meeting since the intelligence by the packet had been 
received. Sewall, sitting in the Court, gives an account of 
the occurrence : — 


“Just before Difier, the Gov’ and Council come in and take the 
Right-Hand, and the Court &c. the Left: Grand Jury had the seats 
at our end, Mr. W™ Torrey, the Foreman, sat at the extremity of ours. 
Mr. Sheriff Read the Proclamation in his place, I think Gen! Nichol- 
son desired it. Mr. Secretary having made the Introduction; Had 
not been any Gen' Meeting since received the Letters which the 
Packet brought: so did it at this Supream Court. Note. The King 
is styl’d the Supream Lord of the Massachusetts. We have had this 
to Ballance our Court’s being Remov’d to December, that we have 
had the Honor of the King’s being Proclaim’d in it.” ® 


1 Council Minutes, November 18, 1714. 

2 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 28. 

8 Jbid., III. 29. The reference to the postponement of the court is explained 
in the Act on Writs and Processes, passed October 30, 1715. 
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The Council Minutes also refer to this ceremonious event : — 


“The Superiour Court of Judicature for the Province being now 
sitting The Governour & Council removed into the Court Chamber 
with General Nicholson several Gentlemen attending them & the 
Judges, Jurors & other officers, Attorneys & a great concourse of 
people being present. 

“The Proclamation of His most excellent Mat? King George, 
expressed by His Majestys Sloop the Hazard drawn up especially for 
this Province, was solemnly read & published by the High Sheriffe 
of the County, followed with loud acclamations of God save King 
George, & expressions of Joy & then subscribed by the Govern’ Gen! 
Nicholson, the Lt Gov‘, Councellours Judges, Secretary, other officers 
civil & military, The Officers of His Majestys Ships of War & 
Gentlemen.” ! 

Could Sewall have been foremost in suggesting the necessity 
of definite orders from the new ministry? He was not a rest- 
ful character under any conditions, and he was fertile in 
schemes for advancing his own interests. On December 18 
he wrote to Jeremiah Dummer, “ Must now be new coihis- 
sions, do the best you can for us according to the Rules of 
God’s Word, Emergencies are to us unknown,” 

In the absence of other information, I am obliged to pass 


eleven days from the ceremony in the Superior Court, during 
which time the Secretary of the Province, Isaac Addington, fell 
into a sickness which not long after (March 19, 1715) proved 
fatal. On the last day of the year he met Sewall, and 


“of his own Accord Talk’d to me, about the Circumstances of the 
Government; what should do, if no orders should come by the first 
of February: said, ought to think before hand; I consented with him 
and had some discourse. I desired to see the Letter about the presi- 
dent of the Council; and pray’d him to let me see the Act at large 
which continues commissions for half a year after the Queen’s death.” * 


It is useless to attempt to determine whether Addington or 
Sewall, or others were the first to suggest some legal doubt on 
Dudley’s authority, and to urge the charter or a legislative 
act in defence of their doubt. Upon the next day, New- 
Year’s day, a copy of the Queen’s order, dated May 3, 1707, 

1 Council Minutes, December 10, 1714. 

2 Sewall’s Letter Book, II. 39. In a note are given the lines Sewall wrote on 


proclaiming the King in September. 
8 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 33. 
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was shown by Addington to the Judge, and the last paragraph 
read as follows: — 


“The Eldest Councillor who shall be, at the time of your death or 
absence, residing within our said Province of the Massachusetts Bay, 
shall take upon him the Administration of the Government, and exe- 
cute our said Commission and Instructions, and the several Powers 
and Authorities therein contained, in the same manner, and to all 
intents and purposes, as other [either] our Gov’ or Commander in 
Chief should or ought to do, in case of your absence, till your return; 
or in all cases untill our further pleasure be known therein. So we 
bid you farewell. 

“ By Her Maj’ Command. SUNDERLAND.” 


I have copied the instruction from Sewall’s Diary, but it was 
only a general instruction addressed to the governors of all 
the Provinces. That sent to New York opened a little dif- 
ferently : “ Our will and pleasure therefore is that, that if upon 
your Death or Absence there be no person on the place com- 
missionated by us to be Our Lieutent Gov’ or Commander in 
Chief, The Eldest Counsellor whose name is first placed in Our 
said Instructions to you, and who shall be at the time of your 
Death or Absence,” etc. These additional instructions were 
embodied in those issued to Governor Hunter, of New York, 
in February, 1714-15, but I do not find them in those issued 
in September, 1715, to Elizeus Burges, as Governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay. 

In a Council Meeting held January 3, 1714.15, Dudley 
intimated a General Council to sit on the 12th, ** to advise of 
the necessary affairs of the Government & for the appointment 
of Civil Officers.” So guarded an expression gave little indi- 
cation of the exact nature of the business to come before the 
Council. The official record of the meeting was as follows: — 


“Tt being the depth of Winter & difficult of travel & doubtfull by 
reason of the difficulty for shipping to seize the coast at this season of 
the year whether any commands from His Majesty may arrive for some 
time yet to come. 

“ Advised That His Excellency issue forth a Proclamation to declare 
the Great & General Court or Assembly summoned to convene the 
fifteenth of December past and prorogued to the nineteenth of Jan? 
currant to be dissolved.” ? 


1 This proclamation is printed in the Boston News-Letter, January 10-17, 
1714 [-15]. 
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“His Excellency intimated another General Council to meet on 
Wednesday the 26" currant to consider & advise of the necessary im- 


portant affairs of the Government.” ! 


Sewall says the Governor mentioned the renewing of com- 
missions, and the Judge wished to adjourn the Council until 
February 2, the very day of the expiration of the six months 
fixed by the Act of Parliament. By thus postponing the 
question the Council would have the right to name officers 
should it assume control. Dudley doubtless saw the purpose 
of the proposition, and named January 26 for the next meeting 
of the Council. The pulpit was often the centre of partisan 
political activity, and shadowed the uncertainty of the future. 
Both Pemberton and Colman in their lectures “ pray God to 
continue the Gov’, if it may be.” 

January 26 came round, and the Council met. <A question 
involving the continuance of the Governor in power arose, 
and for two days it was discussed. I quote from Sewall before 
taking the Council record : — 


“ Gov' offers a Proclamation to be voted to continue all Officers till 
the K[ing’s] pleasure known. Mr. B. Lynde, Major Gen’ [Wait] 
W[inthrop], Col. [Eliakim?] Hutchinson opos’d it. Consideration 


was desired till morning. Then it was Negativ’d ; but 2 or 3 for it. 
I spake for it on Wednesday, saying it enter’d not into the Question 
act the 6 Moneths end. But now I voted with my Brethren, for I saw 
twas so worded as to tie up the hands of the Council from making 
any Alteration though the Government should be devolved on them 


next week.” ? 


The Council Minutes for the proceedings of the two days 
on the proclamation are : — 


“A Proclamation was digested requir all persons in office of Authority 
or Government civil or military to proceed in the execution of their 
respective offices until His Majestys pleasure shall be known therein 
His Majestys commands referr* to the Government of this His Majestys 
Province not being yet arrived, the s* Proclamation being read and 
proposed to the Council for their advice some of the Members desired 
time for advisement thereon. 


1 Council Minutes, January 12, 1714 [-15]. 
2 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 85. 
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“ Whereupon His Excellency adjourned the Council unto to-morrow 
at ten in the morning.’ 


“The Proclamation offered yesterday referring to Persons in office 
of Authority or Governm' civil or military to proceed in the execu- 
tion of their respective offices &“ was again read & the advice of the 
Council being asked thereon they did not advice thereto,” ? 


Here Dudley rested his case, but the opportunity for decisive 
action on the part of the Council had come. As Sewall was 
in the very thick of the movement, his testimony is the best , 
attainable. 


“Thursday, February 1. As I was busy in signing Bills, Mr, 
[Edward] Bromfield came to me and desired me to go to the Major 
Gen' [Wait Winthrop] at Ten a-clock ; they had some discourse yes- 
terday at the Sessions, Several would be there. I got thither about 
11., was the first and were but 4, in all, as I remember; Sewall, 
E[liakim] Hutchinson, Jos. Lynde, Mr. [Edward] Bromfield. Agreed 
to call as many as we could together at the Council-Chamber at 3. p. m, 
There met 12. viz. Mr. [Wait] Winthrop, [William] Tailer, Elisha 
Hutchinson, [Edward] Bromfield, [Isaac] Wiuslow, [John] Clark, 
[Addington] Davenport, Hutchinson Thomas, Mr. Secretary [Isaac 
Addington]. Col [Penn] Townsend was at Roxbury to hear his son 
That preaches. Col. [John] Phillips came not over ;* Mr. Comhis- 
sary [ Belcher] was indispos’d by the Gout. Col. [Benjamin] Lynde 
sent, his son Phillips with the Letters; we had spoken of another. 
Mr. Bromfield had spoken to Flag to warn them. L* Gov’ [Tailer], 
as I hear, enquir’d what the Major Gen! [Winthrop] had to do to 
warn a Council? When were together in the Closet, I mollified 
him] a little by saying we were not a council, but some Gentlemen of 
the Council met together upon an extraordinary occasion, which Mr. 
Tailer took up with, placidly; after a pretty deal of Talk, I motion’d 
that we might send to the Governour to enquire whether He had 
received any Orders; which was readily agreed to, At last, when 
I could shift it no longer, Sewall, Jo. Lynde, Davenport, Tho. 
Hutchinson went into the said Hutchinson’s Coach. Got thither a 
little after Five, only. the Governour’s Lady was there; Mr. W™ Dud- 
ley received us, and call’d the Gov! After a-while I rose up, and 
began to do the Message, Gov! would have mesitdown. The Message 
was this; May it please your Excellency, whereas the Six Months 


1 Council Minutes, January 26, 1714 [-15]. 
2 [bid., January 27, 1714 [-15]. 
8 Phillips later said “his heart was with us, but he was not well.” 
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given by the Parliament of Great Britain, for continuing persons in 
their Civil and Military offices ; do expire this day : These are humbly 
to enquire whether your Excellency has received Orders from our 
Soveraign Lord King George, enabling you to sustain the place of 
Governour of this Province longer? If you have no such Orders, we 
are of opinion that Authority is devolv’d upon His Maj’ Council, by the 
direction of our charter; and that we are oblig’d in obedience there- 
unto, and for the welfare of His Majesties Subjects here, to exert 
ourselves accordingly. .. . The Governour’s Answer was, I have 
received no Orders: and express’d an Aversion to enter into discourse. 
I said, If was out of the Province, this much more. Gov’ said that 
was a Jest; might be out of the Province at a great distance, at 
Virginia, and yet give Orders in writing. ‘Twas more to be at Casco- 
bay, than at New Hampshire. Drank to me, saying, Judge Sewall. 
*Twas candlelight, went to the door and crav’d Excuse for not going to 
the Gate. And sent no body with us... . 

“ When return’d, found our Company Waiting for us. When we 
had related the Governour’s Answer, and they perceived by his declin- 
ing to argue the matter, he designed to hold his place, it put the 
Gentlemen to it. Col. Hutchinson said, There must be a Council 
call’d, all seem’d to be of that mind. Mr. Winthrop would have had 
the Secretary write Letters ; but he [ Addington ] said, "Twas no council, 
he could not doe it. I said Let us write and all subscribe. Mr. Win- 
throp was so knockt that he said it could not be done, if the Secretary 
declin’d. The Lt Gov" and Secretary left us. At last resolv’d to 
Write, and writ Five letters ; to Situate, Marble-head, Salem, Ipswich, 
Newbury. Gave the Northern Letters to Col. Lynde to send from 
Charlestown by an Express. Gave Capt. Cushin’s to a Marshfield man 
whom Col. Winslow directed us to; he to pay him for how much he 
went out of his way. Time fix’d in the Letter sign’d by Ten, was 
two a-clock p. m. Febru. 3.” ? 


February 3 came round, and at the Lecture Dr. Mather 
prayed for “them that had the Administration of the Govern- 
ment,” mentioning neither the Governor nor the Lieutenant- 
Governor. In the afternoon the Council met. 


“Had long debate, drew up votes to state the Question till I was 
weary: At last voted the Devolution; only 2 or 3 that did not vote. 
Then ordered 4. to acquaint the Gov" what was done; viz, Elisha 
Hutchinson esqr. Eliakim Hutchinson esqr. Penn Townsend Esqr. 
and Isaac Winslow, esqr. They went though the night was pretty 
well enter’d. Many of us stayed till they return’d: Gov" said [he] 
was not dead, nor out of the province. Adjourned to the morning. 


1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 35-37. 
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“Friday, Febr. 4. Drew up a Proclamation; at my going to 
Difier Col Hutchinson desired me to draw something, which I did, and 
twas agreed to with very little alteration. 

‘*Note. I had said King William and Queen Mary of Blessed 
Memory, I pleaded when spoken to, They were our Founders. L* 
Gov’ spake-hard against it, unless the same was said for Queen Anne, 
so ’twas struck out. : 

“Mr. Secretary drew that in the English Letter: Mr. Secretary 
first drew, tll His Majesties Orders; which Mr. B. Lynde and I 
opos’d, as that which bound up our hands, from doing anything: so 
twas struck out. Publish’d it by Beat of Drum. Paper was sullied 
with the Rain. Mr. [Benjamin] Hiller read it, out of the Council- ° 
Chamber Gallery; Col. [Samuel] Checkley, Major [Thomas] Fitch, 
Capt. Abijah Savage &c. present. Dr. Cotton Mather could not be 
found, Sent for Mr. [ Ebenezer] Pemberton, who was at Capt. Winslow’s, 
and he pray’d with us. I should have noted, that Mr. Tailer contested 
the precedency with Mr, [ Wait] Winthrop, seeing he had the Honor 
to sit at the Board as Lieut. Gov! and that the order of privy seal, a 
Copy of which he produc’d, was Dead. But the Council carried it for 
Mr. Winthrop nemine Contradicente.” * 


The Council Minutes do not tell so plain a story, and do 
not hint at the hesitations of the Lieutenant-Governor or of 
the Secretary. 

“At a Council Chamber in 
Boston upon Thursday the 


third of February 1714 [-15] 


“ Present in Council. 

Wait Winthrop John Appleton Sam! Appleton 
Elisha Hutchinson John Higginson Benj* Lynde 

Sam" Sewall William Tailer John Clarke 

Esq‘ Esq™ Esq” 

Joseph Lynde Andrew Belcher Ad" Davenport 

E™ Hutchinson Edw‘ Bromfield Tho* Hutchinson 
Penn Townsend Is* Winslow Isaac Addington 


“Whereas upon the first of this instant, the following message was 
sent to His Excellency Joseph Dudley Esq’ by Samuel Sewall, Joseph 
Lynde, Addington Davenport & Thomas Hutchinson Esq™ of His 
Majestys Council, from the Members of the Council then present, 
which were twelve in number being so many as could be at that time 
assembled the s* message being in these words That is to say. 


1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 88, 39. This proclamation is printed pp. 357, 
358, post. 
44 
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“ May it please your Excell’ 

“ Whereas the six months given by the Parliament of Great Britain 
for contin® persons in their civil & military offices do expire this day; 
these are humbly to enquire whether your Excell’ has received orders 
from our Sovereign Lord King George enabling you to sustain the 
place of Govern" of this Province longer. 

“To which His Excellency was pleased to answer, I have received 
no orders. 

“Which Message with the answer being now communicated to the 
Council, & debated & consider’ the Question was then put, Whether 
the Government be devolved on His Majestys Council, according to 
the Powers granted in the Charter. 

“ Which was voted in the affirmative. 

“ Whereupon Elisha Hutchinson E” Hutchinson Penn Townsend & 
Isaac Winslow Esq" were immediately sent to wait upon His Excellency 
& acquaint him therewith.” ? 


On the next day, February 4, the first entry in the Council 
Minutes reads : — 


“Pursuant to a vote pass’d yesterday that the Governm' is de- 
volved on His Majesty’s Council according to the powers granted by 
the Charter.” 


The Proclamation, printed in our pages, was then prepared 
, 

and issued. The members took the required oaths and framed 

a new one to meet the present circumstances : — 


“Whereas for the present untill His Majestys pleasure be further 
known by the devolution of the Government according to the Royall 
Charter, full power and authority is granted to the Council of this His 
Majesty’s Province to do & execute all & every such acts matters & 
things which the Governour of this Province for the time being might 
or could lawfully do or execute, if he were personally present. 

“You swear that you will well and truly discharge that trust ac- 
cordingly, to the utmost of your power. 

“So help you God.” 


With the Governor the Lieutenant-Governor fell, but the 
Secretary was continued in his office, as his commission had 
been accepted during all the last reign without any question 
as to its force. The clergy appear to have accepted the situa- 
tion, for Sewall notes that on February 6 “ no Gov' nor Lt Gov 
mentioned in our publick prayers.” 


1 Council Minutes, February 3, 1714 [-15]. 
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Thus did the Council take charge of the government, and at 
once planned to enjoy the perquisites which may come from 
the distribution of office. That the members were not entirely 
free of doubts may be surmised from their efforts to quiet any 
possible question as to their agents. 


“ For the avoiding of doubts and Questions moved by and relating to 
Persons in office of authority or Government at the time of the decease 
of Her late Majesty Queen Anne since the expiration of the six months 
limited by the Parliament of Great Britain for their continuance. 

And to the intent there be no failure in the present administration of 
the Governm! for the protection and welfare of His Majesty’s subjects: 

Ordered, That Commissions be made out in the name of His present 
Majesty our Soveraign Lord King George to the Justices of the 
Superiour Court of Judicature and Assize the Justices of the respective 
Inferiour Courts of Common Pleas the Justices of the Peace and other 
civil officers.” 


When a new commission, under these orders, was offered to 
William Dudley, the son of the Governor, to be a sheriff, he 
twitted them with the fact that he already had such a commis- 
sion from the Governor and Council, and saw no reason for 
taking another. Further, “ with a little seeming banter,” he 
said his had a seal, while that offered by the Council had none, 
Yet the Council had ordered the public seal of the Province 
to be affixed to the commissions issued by its direction,? and 
that given to Wait Winthrop, as Chief Justice, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1714-15, certainly does have a seal. For his 
pleasantry Dudley was superseded, and William Payne was 
appointed under the Province seal.‘ 

The Council was in fact a very inept body, quite unsuited 
to accomplish an end in a direct manner. Composed of a 
number of able men, any one of whom would have made a 
respectable Governor, it was helpless when a definite state- 
ment was to be made or policy to be outlined. Each member 
had his suggestion, and so the proceedings were given over to 
discussion and refinements of language. Two incidents illus- 
trate this weakness. 


1 Council Minutes, February 16, 1714 [-15]. 

2 [bid., February 18, 1714 [-15]. 

8 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 6th Series, vol. v. pp. 303- 
3805. 

* Council Minutes, February 19, 1714 [-15). 
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In due course the English authorities must be notified of 
the change in the control of the administration of the Province. 
Early in February the beginnings were made by the appoint- 
ment of a committee: — 


Ordered that a draught of a Letter be prepared to one of His 
Majestys Right Hon* Principal Secretarys of State, advising of the 
Council takeing upon them the present Administration of the Govern- 
ment untill His Majestys pleasure be known therein ; with the reasons 
thereof contained in the Proclamation put forth by them to be humbly 
presented to His Majesty. 

And another Letter of the like import to the Right Honorable the 
Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, both to be covered to 
M’ agent Dummer to be by him presented accordingly. 

And that Samuel Sewall Benj* Lynde Esq™ & the Secretary be a 
Committee to prepare the Draught of the s* Letters accordingly to be 
laid before the Board at their meeting appointed the 16 curr‘ for their 
approbation.” * 


The letter was long in preparing, and does not appear to 
have been sent out of the country. 


Boston in New England March the 24 1714. 
Right Honourable 


May it please your Lordships. 

The Six Months from the Demise of Her late Majesty 
Queen Anne of Blessed Memory Limited by the Parliament of Great 
Britain for continuing of Civil and Military Officers in their respective 
Offices, Places and Employments, Expiring the First of February past 
and no Order arriving from His present Majesty for their further and 
longer continuance therein, so that there being no Person within this 
Province Commissionated by our Soveraign Lord King GEORGE to 
be Governour within the same, The Council were humbly of Opinion 
That according to the Constitution of the Royall Charter Granted by 
their Majesties King William and Queen Mary of Blessed Memory, 
The Government was devolved upon the Council and they held them- 
selves oblidged to undertake the Administration thereof In Obedience 
to the Constitution of the Charter For the Welfare and Safety of His 
Majestys Subjects within this Province until His Majestys further 
Pleasure should be known. The necessity of Steadying His Majestys 
Subjects in a Dutiful Obedience to the Laws and Government also 
Demanding the same For the Conservation of the Peace and Upholding 

good Rule and Order. 
We have in most humble and Dutiful Manner laid an accompt of our 


4 Council Minutes, February 9, 1714 [-15]. 
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Proceeding before his Sacred Majesty in a Letter to the Right Hon- 
ourable one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State and crave leave humbly to make your Lordships acquainted 
therewith, Praying your Lordships favourable Regard to 
Right Honourable 
Your Lordships 
most Obedient humble Servants 


Wait WINTHROP 

JOSEPH LYNDE Exvisua HutcuHinson 
W* TalLer Anp® BELCHER SAMUEL SEWALL 

Bens* Lynpe E* HurcHInson 
JOHN CLARK Penn TOWNSEND 
ADDINGTON DAVENPORT Joun HieGeGinson 
Tuo! HutTcHinson Epw: BromFi£Lp 

JouHn CUSHING 


Natnut NorDEN 
To the Lords Commissioners 
of the Council for Trade &c} 


The second indication of weakness was the preparation of a 
Fast Proclamation. 


“ A Proclamation for a General Fast to be observed throughout the 
Province upon Thursday the 31st of March currant, was drawn up, 
agreed to and Ordered that it be printed & dispersed into the parts.” * 


The draught had not been accepted without question, and the 
form in which the Secretary had first submitted it was sub- 
jected to change. 


“The President persuaded him to strike out the words about 
Establishment of the Government. Mr. Tailer procured to have the 
Prince particularly mention’d, I prevail’d to have Rain Specially 
inserted, and Gave the Words, which I prepar’d at Noon; carried it 
to the Press.” ® 


Yet this proclamation does not appear to have been pub- 
lished, and in a short time the Council was more intent upon 
defending its dignity from an anonymous attack than upon a 
public fast in confession of past misdeeds. 

The first notice of this attack is contained in the following 
entry in Sewall’s Diary : — 


1 Massachusetts Archives, LI. p. 271. 
2 Council Minutes, March 2, 1714 [-15]. 
8 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 41. 
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“ Midweek, March, 16. Lt Gov" comes to me in the morning, shews me 
Mr. Dudley’s case truly stated; ’twas laid at his Steps. Councillors 
were much surpris’d: p. m. sent for the Printers: before had done 
examining them, I went away.” * 


In great perturbation the Council took up the task of dis- 
covering the perpetrator of this insult. The broadside bore 
no imprint, and the styles of printing among the different 
printers were not so distinctive as to make it easy to identify 
them. This is what the Council did, according to its records: 


“ A printed Sheet, not signed by any person, entituled the Case of His 
Excellency the Gov! & Council of the Province of the Massachusetts- 
Bay in New-England, truly stated, which contains reflection on the 
Governm! & tending to the disquietment of His Majesty’s Good sub- 
jects within this Province, was laid before the Board & Bartholomew 
Green, James Cummins, Thomas Fleet, Nicholas Boone and John 
Allen, Printers, being called in & examined whether they know who 
printed the same, all positively deny it, except Thomas Fleet, who 
seemed to evade giving any direct answer, whereupon two Justices of 
the Peace were directed further to examine him. 

“ After some consideration the st Thomas Fleet came in & acknowl- 
edged that he printed the afs* Sheet & that M' Sam" Tyley brought 
him the copy and asked if he could print two quire by Saturday night, 
telling him that there was a Ship bound for England & he must have 
’em by that time; he told ’em he could not get ’em ready by that time 
but by Monday night he could; whereupon s* Tyley desired him to go 
with him to Paul Dudley Esq’ which he did & y* s* P Dudley agreed 
with him to print a quire by Monday night, which he did & delivered 
them to s* Tyley, who stood by most of the time they were printing, & 
desired that there might not be a letter of it exposed, & said Tyley 
told [tore] the Timpan Sheet in pieces. 

“ Mr. Tyley being sent for acknowledged that at the desire of Paul 
Dudley Esq! he procured the above mentioned Sheet to be printed, & 
gave out three of them to M! Jonathan Belcher, one to M®* Giles 
Dyer, and that he sent some over to Roxbury & had a quantity still by 
him which the Sheriffe was ordered to take into his custody.” ? 

“Mr, Jonathan Belcher being sent for by the Board & asked 
whether he had any of the Papers lately printed intituled the Case of 
His Excellency the Governour &** truly stated answered he had had 
three of them, two he delivered to be put into the bag to go for England 
the other was by him which he wo‘ bring.” ® 

1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 41. 


2 Council Minutes, March 16, 1714 [-15]. 
8 Jbid., March 17, 1714 [-15}. 
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“ A Declaration, relating to a Printed Sheet not signed by any 
person intituled the Case of His Excellency the Governour & Council 
of the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay in New England truly 
stated, laid before the Board the 16° Currant, was drawn up, read 
agreed to & ordered to be printed.” 


The rule of the Council was a short one. For on March 19 
Governor Dudley received by way of New York the King’s 
Proclamation for the continuing of officers in the Plantations 
which gave color to the position taken by the Council, but 
placed Dudley again in authority. The Proclamation was as 
follows : — 

By the King, 
a Proclamation. 
Declaring His Majesty’s Pleasure for Continuing the Officers in His 

Majesty’s Plantations, till His Majesty’s Pleasure shall be further 

Declared. 


George R. 
Hereas by an Act of Parliament made in the Sixth Year of the 
Reign of the late Queen ANNE, Our most Dear Sister, In- 
tituled, An Act for the Security of Her Majesty’s Person and Govern- 
ment, and of the Successions to the Crown of Great Britain in the 
Protestant Line. Jt was Enacted amongst other things, That no Office, 


Place, or Employment, Civil or, Military, within any of Her said late 
Majesty's Plantations should become Void, by reason of the Demise or 
Death of Her said late Majesty, but that the Person and Persons in 
any of the said Offices, Places and Employments should continue in the 
respective Offices, Places and Employments for the space of Six Months 
next after such Death or Demise, unless sooner Removed and Discharged 
by Us ; and in regard it may happen, that Our Pleasure may not within 
the said time be Declared touching the said Offices, which will at the 
end of the said Six Months, become Void: We for the Preventing the 
Inconveniences that may happen hereby in our Princely Wisdom and 
Care of the State (reserving to Our Judgment hereafter the Reformation 
and Redress of any Abuses of Misgovernment, upon due Knowledge and 
Examination thereof) are Pleased, and do hereby Order, Signifie 
and Declare, That all Persons that, at the time of the Decease of Her 
said late Majesty, were Duly and Lawfully Possessed of or Invested in 
any Office, Place or Employment, Civil or Military in any of Our Plan- 
tations, and which have not been since Removed from such their Offices, 
Places or Employments, shall be and shall hold themselves continued in 


1 Council Minutes, March 19, 1714 [-15]. The two documents are appended 
to this article, 
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the said Offices, Places or Employments, as formerly they held and 
enjoyed the same, until Our Pleasure be further known, or that some 
other Provision be made pursuant to Her late Majesty’s Commissions and 
Instructions to Her Governours and Officers of the Plantations afore- 
said. And that in the mean time for the Preservation of the Peace and 
necessary Proceedings in Matters of Justice, and for the Safety and 
Service of the State, all the said Persons of whatsoever Degree or Con- 
dition, do not fail every one severally, according to his Place, Office or 
Charge to proceed in the Performance and Execution of all Duties 
thereunto belonging, as formerly appertained unto them while the late 
Queen was Living. And further we do hereby Will and Command 
all and singular Our Subjects in the said Plantations, of what Estate 
or Degree they or any of them be, to be Aiding, Helping and Assisting, 
at the Commandments of the said Officers in the Performance and Exe- 
cution of the said Offices and Places as they tender Our Displeasure, 
and will answer for the contrary at their utmost Perils. 

Given at Our Court at St James's the Two and Twentieth Day of 
November, 1714, In the First Year of Our Reign. 

GOD Save the KING! 


No time was lost by the Governor, and one of his first acts 
was by means of his son to instruct the clergymen how to 
word their prayers. He also seems to have suppressed the 
proclamation for a fast as prepared by the Council, and made 
one of his own. , 


“March, 20,? Lt Gov! comes to my house, shews me the printed 
Copy from the London Gazette in Gov" Hunter’s hand at New-York. 
It seems Mr. Paul Dudley bestirr’d himself to have his Father pray’d 
for as Gov’ and that the Order for the Fast might not be read. Mr. 
Pemberton Spake to me as [he] went by the foreseat in the morning. 
I spake against it as I could so on a sudden surprise, mention’d the 
Exception, or provision be made. Mr. Sewall pray’d as formerly. 
Mr. Pemberton ask’d if I had read it, I said yes: Said he should have 
seen it! At Noon I carried it to him borrowed of Mr. Newton: He 
had it of Mr. Cambbell* before, was reading it; Said he was amaz’d I 
should speak as I did; twas as far from it as East from West; New- 
England, he fear’d, would pay dear for being Fond of Government. I 
say’d unless he knew those that were Fond of Government he did ill so 
tocensure. Said I came only to give him a sight of the Proclamation, 
he might use his Freedom. He thank’d me and I went away. 

1 This Proclamation was printed in the Boston News-Letter, March 21-28, 
1715. 

2 Sunday. 

8 John Campbell, Postmaster and publisher of the Boston News-Letter. 
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“P,m. Mr. Pemberton acquainted the Congregation that he had 
received an Order for a Fast from Civil Authority, he had it not with 
him, Spake of reading it next Lord’s Day. He never said a word that 
I know of, though the President and Three other of the Council were 
of his Church, and before him: he saw not fit to advise with them. 
Prayed for those that were or might be called to the Government. A 
little before night Mr. Paul Dudley, and Mr. W™ Duiier come to my 
house ; call to Speak with me. Mr. Dudley acquaints me that the 
Gov‘ intended to be here in Town about Eleven a-clock to publish the 
proclamation, that I might be there; said would goe to every one of 
the Council. I said, but is this sufficient, meaning the Copy. His eyes 
Sparkled, Said he had no orders to dispute, there had been great 
Friendship between him and me. I said I had done nothing to forfeit 
it. As was going out said his Father would come to Town with two 
Troops of Horse. 

“In the evening most, or all of the Councillors in Town met at the 
Chief Justices. I ask’d whether, Or other provision be made — did 
keep the Council in the Government? All seemed to express them- 
selves satisfied that their Fatigue was almost over. Capt. [Andrew] 
Belchar said he would hinder the coming of the Troops.” * 


The Council Minutes thus described the first meeting under 
the reinstated Governor : — 


“His Excellency communicated to the Council a Proclamation by 
the King for continuing of all officers civil & military in being at the 
time of the demise of the late Queen, in their respective offices places 
& employments till further order which was first read in the Council 
Chamber a great number of the principal Gentlemen of the Country 
being present and then His Excellency the Governour, the Lieutenant 
Governour & Council removing into the Balcony of the Council Cham- 
ber the same was again read there the Governours Guard & three 
other Troops of Horse of Suffolk & Middlesex & a great concourse of 
people attending immediately after ending the Proclamation the People 
gave three Huzzas, the Troops discharged three volleys & the Cannon 
at His Majesty’s Castle William, at the Town Batterie & on board His 
Majestys Ships Pheenix were also discharged.” ? 


Thus the fatigued Council laid down its self-assumed re- 
sponsibilities, and the account in the News-Letter of this day’s 
doings plainly and without doubt truthfully intimates that 
the people were only too glad to acquiesce. The pageantry 
of assumption of power was decently performed. 

1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 42, 43. 


2 Council Minutes, March 21, 1714 [-15]. 
45 
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“On Monday Morning the 21st, He [ Dudley] came to Boston at- 
tended with the Troop of Guards, and Three other Troops of Horse, 
and was received at the Town-House by the Gentlemen of His Majesty’s 
Council, the Commission Officers of the Militia in Boston, and a great 
Number of other Officers, Gentlemen, and Merchants, and about Noon 
His Majesty’s Proclamation was Published with great Acclamations of 
Joy, and to the great Quiet and Satisfaction of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and People of this Province.” * 


** Monday, March 21. Gov" comes to Town with Four Troops in 
stead of two. Twelve of the Council were there at the proclamation. 
I was not there, I used to be with Mr. Addington; and was griev’d 
at the forbidding to read the Fast; ¢. e. Mr. P. Dudley writ to the 
Ministers to pray for his father, and not to read the Order for the Fast. 
I knew nothing of the Fast, till Mr. Pemberton declin’d reading it. 
Dr. [Cotton] Mather, Mr. [Thomas] Bridge, Mr. [John] Webb read 
it; Mr. Pemberton and [Benjamin] Coleman did not. Dr. C. Mather 
said it was sign’d by the hon’ble Wait Winthrop esqr. the president of 
the Council and 17. more of the Council, and Countersign’d &c.” ? 


The devolution of government, incident to the death of 
Queen Anne, was now completed, and this chapter of Council 
intrigue and rule was closed. The Council was too large a 


body to make an executive. It was inefficient because irre- 
sponsible, and among so many able men the diversity of 
opinion was too great to result in simple and direct action. 
Its slow maturing of the letter to the Board of Trade, its hesi- 
tation over the fast proclamation, and its manifest difficulty 
in agreeing upon civil officers, point to the inherent weakness 
of committee government. 

In the Chamberlain Manuscripts (Cham. E. 11. 20) now in 
the Public Library of the City of Boston I find the following 
letter or message from John Usher, Lieutenant-Governor of 
New Hampshire, to the Council of that Province. I have 
included the whole paper because of its ejaculatory style, 
although only the first paragraphs relate to the subject of this 
essay. 


1 Boston News-Letter, March 21-28, 1715. 

2 Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 48. 

“Friday, March 25. Mr. B. Lynde and I take the Hackney Coach and wait 
on the Govt I wish his Excellency good success in his Return to the exercise of 
his Government. . . . entertain’d us very pleasantly, came with us to the Gate.” 
— Diary of Samuel Sewall, III. 44. 
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Portsmouth, 7 Febr 1714/5. 


Gent” In CoUNCILL 


At all times so on this extraordinary occasion for his Majesties Ser- 
vice by direction from his Excellency for publishing a proclamation 
requiring all psons in office of Authority or Goverii Civill or military to 
proceed in execution of their offices, w*" by you Gentlemen Councill 
readily Concurred, published as directed, that none may pretend Igno- 
rance at their perill. 

Notwithstanding Severity weather & danger as to my health fearing 
some Inconveniency by reason of his Excellency & my absence out of 
Governm! might happen came to act that w°" judge might be proper 
bringing my Comission w* me, have found all due regard unto procla- 
mt* while my stay here. 

By reason of my absence from home my Concerns suffer this day 
God willing design returning thither. 

Pursuant to his Excellencys proclamation (on my leaving Governmn') 
all psons are to proceed in Execution of their offices, if meet w' opposi- 
tion must proceed according to law, w™ is to be Attended, in case of 
any difficulty must apply to Councill for advice & direction, y* Councill 
at all times give Acc" of their proceedings by Express to his Excellency 
for direction & orders upon due application att all times readily act 
what proper. 

In case of his Excellency or my absence any disturbance happen you 
every day are to sett for preservation peace & sheriff attend you. 

Now taking my leave of you, acquaint you I find paid W™ Partridge 
Fiveteen pounds, for comeing from Boston to Hampton Geo Vaughans 
going to Boston to pay his debt to Geu Nicholson ten pounds as on 
file. 

In Aug* last Laid before this board, five times in province rec’ not 
one penny, nor find any care taken therein, when come into province 
for man & horse having paid thirty shillings a time, being for fear of 
any ill Accident may happen to me. 

Find on file above three thousand pounds paid not for service of 
Governm', & my Comeing into province for service of Government, 
Leave to judge what respect to Crown Commission shewn. 

Rideing now day & night by Severity of weather when lighted of my 
horse att Hampton could neither go nor stand, do recommend to this 
board, due allowance for my charges &c* as invested w Crowns 
comission. 

Jn° Usner’ 


1 The action of New Hampshire during the six months following the death of 
the Queen is given in Documents and Records relating to the Province of New 
Hampshire, I. 662 et seg. 
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The 
CASE 


Of His Excellency the GOVERNOUR and Council of the Province of 
the Massachusetts-Bay in New-England, truly stated. 


HE late King William and Queen Mary, the Seventh of October, 
in the Third Year of Their Reign, Grant Their Royal Charter, 
Instituting and Establishing a Governour, Lieutenant-Governour, Sec- 
retary, and twenty-eight Councellors or Assistants, Directing a Great 
and General Court or Assembly to be held Annually, $c. with certain 
Powers, Privileges, $c. therein more at Large contained. Reserving 
always to the Crown of Great Britain, the full Power of nominating 
and appointing the Governour, Lieutenant-Governour and Secretary 
of the said Province. And towards the End of the said Charter, there 
is this clause, upon which the great Question depends. 

‘We do by these Presents, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, 
‘constitute and Ordain, That when and as often as the Governour and 
‘ Lieutenant or Deputy-Governour of Our said Province or Territory 
‘for the time being, shall happen to Dye, or be Displaced by Us, Our 
‘Heirs or Successors, or be Absent from our said Province, and that 
‘there shall be no Person within the said Province, Commissionated 
‘by Us, Our Heirs or Successors, to be Governour within the same; 
‘Then and in every of the said Cases, the Council or Assistants of Our 
‘said Province, shall have full Power and Authority, and We do here- 
‘by Give and Grant unto the said Council or Assistants of Our said 
‘Province for the time being, or the Major Part of them, full Power 
‘and Authority, to Do and Execute all and every such Acts, Matters 
‘and Things which the said Governour, or Lieutenant or Deputy 
‘ Governour of Our said Province or Territory for the time being, might 
‘or could Lawfully Do or Exercise, if they, or either of them were 
‘personally Present, until the Return of the Governour, or Lieutenant 
‘or Deputy Governour so Absent, or Arrival or Constitution of such 
‘other Governour, or Lieutenant or Deputy Governour, as shall and 
‘may be appointed by Us, Our Heirs and Successors from time to 
‘time. 

In June, 1702, agreeable to the said Charter, and the Royal Powers 
therein Reserved to the Crown, His Excellency Joseph Dudley, Esq ; 
brought over Her late Majesty’s Commission for the Government of 
the said Province, and continued therein during the whole time of Her 
said Majesty’s Reign, and afterwards. 

About the middle of September; 1714. the News of the Queen’s Death 
came to New-Hngland; and on the 22d Day of the said Month, His 
Majesty King George was Proclaimed: The same Day the Governour, 
Lieutenant-Governour, Council, and many of the Officers and Gentle- 
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men took the several Oaths appointed by Act of Parliament, subscribed 
the Declaration, Sec. 

On the Seventh Day of October, the Proclamation of the Lords 
Justices, founded upon the Act of Parliament for the Continuation of 
Officers, and directing them to take the Oaths $c. appointed, arrived at 
Boston, and on the 27th of the said Month, His Excellency the Gover- 
nour, with the Advice of the Council, issued out a Proclamation, Requir- 
ing all Persons, being in Office of Authority or Government at the 
Decease of the late Queen, to proceed in the Execution of their respec- 
tive Offices. 

On the 13th of November, the Governour, by an Express Pacquet 
from Their Excellencies the Lords Justices, received their Excellencies ° 
Commands, with Letters and Commands also from the Right Honourable 
the Board of Trade, and Letters from the Secretary’s Office, severally 
Importing Her late Majesty’s Death, and the Continuation of all 
officers Sc. After which, the General Assembly of this Province, Sat 
and passed several Orders or Acts, and were Dissolved; and Writs 
issued out for a New Assembly in His Majesty’s Name; as being 
judged an Indication of their Loyalty and good Affection to His Majesty’s 
Person and Government, to have the Assembly Convened by Writs 
issued in His Majesty's Name, the last Assembly having been called in 
the late Queen’s Name: And by the Advice of His Majesty’s Council, 
Prorogued from time to time, in hopes of the Arrival of His 
Majesty’s Commands, till they were Dissolved, it not being judged 
proper to meet and do any Business until His Majesty’s Orders should 
Arrive ; So that during all that time, viz. from the 22d of September, to 
the Ist of February, His Excellency the Governour Administered and 
Exercised the Government in His Majesty’s Name, to all Intents and 
Purposes possible in the Law: But on the 1st of February His 
Majesty’s Council, of and for the said Province, of their own Accord, 
Assembled themselves at the Council Chamber in Boston, and took the 
Government upon them, Published a Proclamation by beat of Drum, Sc. 

The Proclamation is as follows, viz: 


By the Honourable the Council of His Majesty’s Province of the 
Massachusetts- Bay in New-England. 


A Proclamation. 


a, Hereas in the Royal Charter Granted by King William and 
* Queen Mary, for Incorporating Their Subjects of the Colonies. 
‘ Enumerated in the said Charter, into One Real Province, by the Name 
‘of the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay in New-England ; Provision 
‘is made for the Devolution of the Government upon the Council, in 
‘these Words, That is to say; And We do by these Presents for 
‘Use, &c. 
‘and so reciting the Clause in the Charter before mentioned, 
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‘An whereas the Six Months from the Demise of Her late Majesty 
‘Queen Anne, Limited by the Parliament of Great Britain, for con- 
‘ tinuing Civil and Military Officers in their respective Offices, Places 
‘and Employments; Expired the first Day of this instaut February ; 

And Whereas by reason that there is no Person within the said 

‘Province, Commissionated by onr Sovereign Lord King GEORGE, 
‘to be Governour within the same; the Government is now devolved 
‘upon the Council, and they are obliged to undertake the Administration 
‘thereof, in Obedience to the Constitution of the said Charter, and for 
‘the Welfare and Safety of His Majesty’s Subjects within this Province, 
‘until His Majesty’s further Pleasure be known, 

‘Pursuant therefore unto the Power aud Authority to Us Granted 
‘as aforesaid, We have thought fit and necessary, to Issue and Publish 
‘this Proclamation; And we do in His Majesty’s Name, Require all 
‘Officers Civil and Military within this Province, that have Qualified 
‘themselves by taking the Oaths, Appointed by the aforesaid Act of 
‘Parliament, to attend the Duty, and Use and Exercise the Powers 
‘and Authorities to their respective Offices, Places and Employments 
‘belonging, until further Order. And all His Majesty’s loving Sub- 
‘jects are Required, in His Majesty’s behalf, to be Aiding, Helping and 
‘ Assisting, at the Commandment of the said Officers, in the Discharge 
‘of the Duty of their respective Places and Employments, as they, and 
‘every of them, tender His Majesty’s Displeasure, and will answer their 
‘neglect at their Peril. 

‘Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, the Fourth Day of Feb- 
‘ruary, in the First Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, 
‘GEORGE, by the Grace of GOD, of Great Britain, France and 
‘ Ireland, KING, Defender of the Faith, $c. Annogue Domini, 1714, 
Wait Winthrop 
Elisha Hutchinson 


By order of the Council, 
Issac Addington, Sec" 


William Tailer 


Edward Bromfield 
Samuel Appleton 
Isaac Winslow 
Benjamin Lynde 
John Clark 


Adington Davenport 
Thomas Hutchinson 


GOD Save the King. 


Samuel Sewall 
Joseph Lynd 
Eliakim Hutchinson 
Penn Townsend 
John Appleton 


John Higginson 
Andrew Belcher 


After this, the Council proceeded to Grant out New Commissions to 


Judges, Justices, Sheriffs, Sc. 

From these Facts thus Stated, the great Question arises, viz. In 
whom the Government of the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay was 
Vested, and who ought to Administer the same, from and after the said 
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first of February, whether the Governour and Council, as in the Charter, 
or the Council without the Governour ? 

On the Governour’s Part, it is alledged, That the Council, by the 
Constitution of the said Charter, caunot take the Government upon 
them, in any other Case, but those that are expresly Put and Mentioned 
in the said Oharter; for the Words are, “ Then, and in every of the 
said Cases.” Now on the said first Day of February, there was both 
a Governour and Lieutenant-Governour within the said Province 
Commissionated by Her late Majesty, and neither of them Displaced 
or Superceded by His present Majesty. And as the Words, so the 
Meaning of the Charter, seems to be very Plain, That the Power and 
Authority of the Governour or Lieutenant-Governour being once well 
Granted, were never to Cease, and Devolve on the Council, unless the 
said Governour and Lieutenant-Governour were both, either Dead, out 
of the Province, or Displaced: For as to the Clause, “ And there be 
no Person within the said Province Commissionated by Us” Se. it 
will come under Consideration more properly hereafter. 

Again it is agreed by every one, That in those Provinces or Govern- 
ments that have no Charters to Distinguish them, the late Queen’s 
Governours continue in the Administration of their respective Gov- 
ernments, until Orders arrive from His Majesty. As in the Province 
of New Hampshire by their Proclamation, humbly waiting for His 
Majesty’s Commands, altho’ the six Months are Expired. And tho’ the 
Charter of the Massachusetts be taken Notice of in the Governour’s 
Commission, and the Rule for his Administration of the Government ; 
yet his Power and Authority as Governour no ways depends upon the 
Charter, but is wholly derived from the Crown: And therefore, as to 
his Commission, he stands on the same Level with other Governours 
in the Plantations, and equally Included within the Act of Parliament 
for continuing Civil Officers six Months $c, as the Council themselves 
by their Proclamation conceed. 

Besides upon the Demise of the Queen, and the Accession of the 
King, the Governours of the several Plantations, altho’ they received 
their Commissions from the late Queen, yet upon their taking the 
Oaths of Allegience, $c. to the King, become Governours for and 
under His Majesty, and Administer the Government accordingly in 
the King’s Name, and are properly in the Understanding of the Law, 
His Majesty’s Governours as effectually, as tho’ they had received 
New Commissions from His Majesty, until they are Removed or 
Displaced by His Majesty. 

Furthermore: Even the Acts of Parliament of the first, 4th 5th 
and 6th of the late Queen, seem rather to be in Favour of the Gov- 
ernour, than otherwise; for the Clause runs thus, “No Patent or 
Grant of any Civil or Military Offices and Employments, (extending 
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to America,) hereafter to be made, shall be void by the Demise of Her 
Majesty, or any Her Heirs or Successors; but shall continue in force 
for six Months next after such Demise, unless made void by the next 
and immediate Successor to whom the Crown is limited.” 

Now first, there are no Negative Words in the Limitation; ’Tis not 
said, And no longer. When in the same Act of Parliament, the 
Clause refering to be the sitting of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
the Words are, Zo sit six Months and no longer. After which comes 
the Clause refering to Civil Officers, That they shall continue six 
Months, but does not say, and no longer. Which seems to Argue, the 
meaning of the Law-makers, to be that in case (as it might happen) 
His Majesty’s Commission or Orders should not arrive within the six 
Months. (His Majesty being out of the Kingdom at the time of the 
Queen’s Demise, and the Dominions in America being at a great 
Distance) Yet such as had Patents and Grants for Civil Offices and 
Employments from the late Queen, should continue to Hold and 
Exercise them, until Superceded or made Void by the Successor. 
Which last Words, viz. Unless made Void or Superceded by the Suc- 
cessor, seem to Import, That nothing less than an Act of the Successor 
shall Determine and make Void the Patents and Grants of Civil and 
Military Offices from the late Queen, and that no length of time, of 
itself, shall make them Null or of no Effect. 

And then add to this, That the Council themselves allow the Secre- 
tary’s Commission to be Good, even after the first of February, and 
assign as a Reason, that he was Appointed Secretary for this Province, 
in and by the Charter; by Virtue whereof, he was to continue in the 
said Office and Place, until the Nomination and Appointment of 
another, by their said Majesty’s King William and Queen Mary, their 
Heirs or Successors. And so would Graft his Commission upon the 
Charter. To this it is Reply'd, That the Commission of Secretary 
for this Province, is no ways Derived from the Charter, but purely 
and wholly from the Crown of Great Britain, in the same Manner 
that the Commission of Governour and Lieutenant Governour for 
this Province is: And the Naming of him in the Oharter cannot 
alter the Nature of his Commission, and could be of no other Service, 
than to save the Charge of a Separate Commission. 

The Words, that Constitute the Secretary run thus: “And we do 
“further by these Presents, Constitute and Appoint, Our Trusty and 
“Well-beloved Jsaac Addington, Esq; to be Our first and present 
“Secretary of Our said Province, during Our Pleasure. And after- 
wards in another Clause, “We do hereby Reserve full Power and 
“ Authority to Us, Our Heirs and Successors, to Nominate and Ap- 
“point, the Governour, Lieutenant-Governour, and Secretary of Our 
“said Province: So that nothing can be more Plain from the Words 
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of the Charter, than that as the Powers, Grants, or Commissions of 
the Governour, Lieutenant-Governour and of this Province, are all 
Derived from the same Fountain, they must and will have the same 
Course; and as they all depend upon the PLEASURE of the 
Sovereign, so if the Act of Parliament before mentioned, determined 
the One, it must determine the Other likewise, et Vice Versa. 


On the Part of the Council 
It is Urged and Insisted on: 


That the six Months from the Demise of Her late Majesty, Limited 
by the Parliament of Great Britain, for Continuing Civil and Military 
Officers in their respective Offices, $c. Expired the first of February ; 
with which time the Commissions Granted by Her late Majesty, to 
the Governour and Lieutenant-Governour of this Province, absolutely 
Fell and became Void; so that they were no longer Governour and 
Lieutenant-Governour of this Province, and then of Course, and by 
Virtue of the Charter, the Government of the Province Devolved upon 
the Council. 

Now it must be Granted, That if the Commissions of the Governour 
and Lieutenant-Governour of this Province, and the Powers therein 
given to them, died and absolutely came to an End with the six Months; 
then the Council were Obliged, and very much in the Right to take 
upon them the Government: But this is begging the Question; For 
the great Point in Dispute is, Whether Commissions from the Crown, 
for the several Goverments abroad, shall not continue till Superceded 
or made Void by some Act of the Sovereign; the Act of Parlia- 
ment leaving the Matter undetermined ? 

But then the main Point the Council insist on from the Charter is, 
That on the first of February there was no Person within the said 
Province Commissioned by King GEORGE to be Governour within 
the same; therefore they take upon them the Government, &c. 

Now it ought to be well Considered, Whether there are Premisses 
in the Charter, sufficient to bear or allow this Conclusion of the Coun- 
cil, for the Words are as before cited at large, That when and so often 
as the Governour, &c. And that there shall be no Person within the 
said Province, Commissionated by Us, Our Heirs and Successors, to be 
Governour within the same. So that the Foundation which the Coun- 
cil go upon in their Proclamation, viz. That there is no Person Com- 
missioned by His present Majesty, seems to be a Basis of their own 
making, and not contained in the Charter; For the Matter stands thus: 
The Charter was granted by the late King William and Queen Mary, 
His Excellency the Governour had His Commission from the late Queen 
Anne, who Succeeded King William; so that it could not be properly 
said, on the first of February, That there was no Person within this 

46 
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Province, Commissioned from King William and Queen Mary, their 
Heirs or Successors, to be Governour of this Province. For as to 
the Objection of the late Queen’s Commission to him being Determined, 
that has come under Consideration before ; and the Words of the Char- 
ter are not as the Proclamation of the Council would Intimate: And 
that there be no Person Commissioned by Us, Our Heirs or Successors, 
for the time being, to be Governour, &c. And the Truth of it is, One 
would imagine, by the Proclamation, that by the Constitution of the 
Charter, the Council had the Power of the Government in all Cases, 
unless there was a Person within the Province, that could produce a 
Commission from the Sovereign actually on the Throne, which are 
neither the Words nor the Meaning of the Charter; For that Addi- 
tional concluding Clause, And that there be no Person within the said 
Province, Commissioned, &c. seems to be Inserted, not in Favour of 
the Council, but as a further Limitation and Restraint upon their 
Power, viz. In case there were any Dormant Commission, (as they are 
commonly stiled) with any other Person for this Government. And if 
Implication or Argument would Determine the Business either way, 
might it not be with more Law and Reason said, that His Excellency 
the Governour is Commissionated by His Majesty, having taken the 
Oaths appointed by Act of Parliament, and Administred the Govern- 
ment all along in His Majesty’s Name, as before observed; for from 
the 22d of September, he could not possibly be the late Queen’s, but 
His present Majesty’s Governour; and therefore as such, ought to 
continue, until he be Superseded, or his Commission made Void by 
His Majesty. For if it be acknowledged that His Excellency has been 
the King’s Governour, who or what shall pretend to Supercede or Dis- 
place him, but His Majesty’s Pleasure ? 

This Case, as it concerns the Constitution of this Government by 
their Charter, the Peace and good Government of His Majesty’s People, 
but most of all, the Prerogative of the Crown; The Resolution there- 
of, is in all Humble Manner, submitted to, and waited for, from His 
Most Excellent Majesty. 


Mr. NATHANIEL PAINE communicated the following letter 
from Dr. Craik, the friend and physician of Washington, to 
Dr. Craigie, of Cambridge. Dr. Craik had been deputed to 
visit Comte de Rochambeau, then recently arrived in Rhode 
Island, and to establish hospitals for the French army, and on 
his return wrote this letter to Dr. Craigie, the Apothecary 
General of the army. 


[August, 1780.] 
My pear Frrienp, —A few days ago I return’d from the east- 
ward after having been absent from the army upwards of two months. 
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After much fatigue & difficulty I accomplished the bussiness much to 
the satisfaction of the French & His Excellency General Washington, 
which you may be sure was no small pleasure to me. I visited Boston 
and was agreeably entertained by the gentlemen there and by none more 
so than by your worthy brother who shewed me every mark of polite- 
ness & hospitality. I left he and his family & your mother in perfect 
health; they long much to see you & complain of your seldom writing. 
Since I came to the army I have been much chagrined. Nothing but 
confusion & perplexity prevails thro every department, and notwith- 
standing the appearance of a large army, our affairs, I think, are in 
a more critical situation than ever. Ignorance or willfull vilainy in 
our councils will anihilate our army if. the steddyness of one great 
man does not save us. C s seems to be determined to drive the 
army to despair, and what will be the consequence God of Heaven 
knows. As soon as the active part of the campaign is over I propose 
returning home and quiting a service that appears dissgracefull to con- 
tinue in. When the wants of the sick & wounded are neglected it 
is full time for every man of feelings (when he cannot remedy it) to 
quit. There is a large army without stores, surgeons or any thing 
comfortable for the sick & wounded ; should we come to action what 
must be the disgrace what must be the ileberal reflections thrown on 
our departments, even tho it is not in our power to helpit. I have 
mentioned the circumstance to His Excellency but he says he has done 
every thing in his power to remidie it; and can do no more. The 
willfull neglect of the Medical Department by those in power have 
given such general disscontent that it is with great deficulty that a 
regimental surgeon can be kept from resigning, even tho it is in the 
middle of the campaign. As I intend returning as soon as the 
campaign will permit I shall have to settle my acco” with Doct’ Potts 
and wish not to be detained on that acco‘; it will be very inconvenient 
for me to go to Reading. I wish he would order Bond to do it if he 
should not be in Philadelphia himself. It will oblige me if you will 
get him to send me a state of what my share of the Jay came to. 
If you will please to ask M' Riezburg what his share came to, I am 
informed he had the same share with me. Have you heard from our 
friend Campbell; he has been very neglectfull of his old acquaintances 
never to write them a line. I have heard the Pensilvania militia are 
on their way up, if so I suppose Doct Hutchinson will be with them, 
and probably Jamie, which has prevented me writing him untill I hear 
from you. If Jamie is still in Philadelphia desire him to write me. 
I find you have not sent up the medicine chest I desired you, pray 
have one fitted up & fully supplyed and sent on immediatly directed 
to me at head quarters, as I have no medicines to administer on any 
occasion. If you have any very good lancets send half a dozen, and 
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if you have got a sett of good pockett instruments send them also. We 
have nothing particular in the news way. The Second Division of 
the French Army is not yet arrived. When ever they do, I suppose 
we shall attempt something, and wish us to be prepared as well as 
possible. Remember me kindly to my worthy friend Capt" Morris, 
& all my other friends. Write me often, and believe me very sin- 
cerely, dear Cragie, 

Your most aff* hum* Ser* JA? Cralk. 
[Addressed] Andrew Cragie Esq 

Ap’ Gen! 

Express. Philadelphia. 


Remarks were also made during the meeting by the PREsI- 
DENT and Messrs. JAMES B. THAYER, WILLIAM R. THAYER, 
ARCHIBALD ©. CooLIDGE, GEORGE B. CHAsE. and EDwaRrD 
E. HALg. 
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JANUARY MEETING, 1902. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o’clock, P. M.; the President in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read, and the list of 
donors to the Library during the past month. 

Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN presented an impression from the 
original plate of Boydell’s engraving of West’s picture of 
William Penn’s treaty with the Indians, and read the follow- 
ing letter: — 

Boston, December 13, 1901. 
Dr. Samuet A. GREEN, Massachusetts Historical Society : 

My pear Sir, —I have pleasure in handing you a copy of Boydell’s 
engraving of Benjamin West’s picture of William Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians, taken from the original copper plate. 

As requested by you, I write out the family legend in reference to 
the persons portrayed in this dramatic act connected with the founding 
of a great Commonwealth. 

William, son of James Logan, putting his finger successively on the 
figures, said to my aunt, “ This one, standing next William Penn” (a 
young man), “is my father, James Logan.” 

Logan came over with Penn as his private secretary, and was the 
first acting governor of the Province, and subsequently the first Chief 
Justice. When Penn had to return to England to sustain his claims 
against Lord Baltimore, Logan acted for Penn. The latter did not 
come a third time to Pennsylvania, and was taken with softening of the 
brain. When he died, Logan continued to act for his widow; and 
thus the history of the early years of Pennsylvania was written in the 
correspondence of Logan with Penn and his family till the death of 
Logan in 1751. 

Stenton mansion, between Philadelphia and Germantown, was built 
by Logan ; and near it now is Wayne Station of the Reading Railroad. 

William Logan, continuing, said, “The next one beyond Logan is 
Thomas Lloyd.” He was a Welshman, an Oxford graduate, and a 
man of considerable estate. He was the first governor of the Province. 
“‘ Between Logan and Penn is the portrait of Thomas Story,” — ances- 
tor of William W. Story. “ Between Logan and Lloyd is the portrait 
of Benjamin West’s father. The young man at the right, leaning on a 
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trunk, represents West himself ; and the Indian squaw, with a pappoose, 
represents West’s wife.” 

I found the original copper plate in London this last summer ; and as 
Logan and Lloyd were my ancestors (four generations beyond me) and 
were honorably and intimately associated with Penn in the founding 
of a great Commonwealth, I bought the plate and have it now in 
Philadelphia. 

Another family legend has a more general interest, and is well sub- 
stantiated. It is as follows: — 

Logan was a warm friend of the Indians, and they used to come and 
camp on his place, Once an Indian proposed that, as an evidence of 
friendship according to Indian custom, they should exchange names. 
Logan, not wishing to put aside the proffered courtesy, turned it off by 
a tour d’addresse, saying that it was not possible for him to change his 
name, as it was written down in deeds, etc. “ But,” he said, “do thou 
take my name, and we will give thy name to this stream which flows at 
our feet, and will flow as long as suns rise and moons wax and wane.” 

The conceit pleased the Indian: he took the name of ‘* Logan,” and 
the stream is known as “ Wingohocking ” to this day. 

Acknowledging, my dear sir, through you the courtesies extended to 
us, the delegates to the National Civil Service Reform Association, I 
remain, 


Most respectfully, Horace J, Sir. 
Ivy Lodge, Germantown, Philadelphia, 


The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Mr. Albert 
B. Hart, as follows : — 

15 Appian Way, CamprinGe, January 3, 1902. 
To tue Massacuusetts Historicat Society : 

GENTLEMEN, — It is now twenty-one years since Mr. Winsor formed 
the plan of his great Narrative and Critical History of America, a 
series which has greatly contributed to the scholarship in the coun- 
try and has been gratefully used by many historical writers. Mr. 
Winsor’s work will always remain a monument to his enormous learn- 
ing, industry, and power in securing the co-operation of other trained 
historians. It, however, covers but a part of the history of the nation : 
since its publication much new and rich material has been brought for- 
ward; and the point of view of historical writers somewhat changes 
from decade to decade. It has, therefore, been often suggested of late 
years that a work similar in plan, though different in scope from Mr. 
Winsor’s, might now properly be undertaken. During the last two 
years the American Historical Association through its Council and its 
annual meetings has had the subject under consideration, but has now 
come to the conclusion that it is not a work which comes within the 
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purview of the Association as such. Believing, however, that the time 
has come for a new statement in one comprehensive series of the his- 
tory of our country, I have with much hesitation undertaken the work 
of editing a series of twenty-five small volumes, to be entitled Zhe 
American Nation, A History (Harper & Brothers, Publishers). 

At the beginning of his labors Mr. Winsor applied to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society to appoint a committee of advice and conference, 
upon the organization of the Narrative and Critical History. If he 
felt the need of such counsels, I feel it profoundly. No man now liv- 
ing has the knowledge of the materials of American history and its 
details in very large areas, which was at the daily service of Justin 
Winsor. I am undertaking, besides Mr. Winsor’s field, to suggest 
brief epochs of investigation which will include the whole of the nine- 
teenth century, a period little touched upon by Winsor. In such a 
work it will be necessary to pay greater attention than in any previous 
co-operative work to the development of the West, the South, and the 
far West, as well as the Atlantic region, the cradle of the republic. I 
therefore desire hereby to ask that the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
acting upon the precedent of 1881, will authorize the appointment of a 
committee with which I may take counsel on the great task before me. 
I shall also ask a similar favor from the Wisconsin Historical Society 
and the Virginia Historical Society, and perhaps from some organiza- 
tions geographically more remote. My only claim upon the good offices 
of such societies is the intention to make the new history, so far as may 
be, purely national in spirit, in the assemblage of writers, and in the 
fields which it shall cover. 

I append copies of the original vote, of Mr. Winsor’s final statement 
in his eighth volume, and of the remarks of President Ellis of Decem- 
ber 12, 1889, which taken together show the precedents of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT BusHNELL Harr. 


On motion of Mr. JAmMses F, RHODEs, it was 


Resolved, That a committee of this Society be appointed for 
consultation and conference with Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart in the preparation of a co-operative history entitled ‘* The 
American Nation, A History,” to be edited by Mr. Hart, and 
to be published by Harper & Brothers in accordance with the 
precedents established and pursued in 1881 in the case of 
Justin Winsor’s * Narrative and Critical History”; that the 
Committee consist of five, of which the President of this So- 
ciety shall be chairman; and that the President shall appoint 
the other members of the Committee. 
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The President said that he would appoint the Committee at 
the next meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Edward H. Strobel, of Cambridge, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member, and Mr. Edward G. Bourne, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, was elected a Corresponding Member. 

Mr. ANDREW McF. DAvis communicated the memoir of the 
late Robert N. Toppan, which he had been appointed to pre- 
pare for publication in the Proceedings. 

Mr. S. Lothrop Thorndike was appointed to write a memoir 
of the late John Fiske for the Proceedings. 

The PresipentT referred briefly to the beautiful bust of the 
late William W. Story, which was presented at the last meet- 
ing of the Society, and called on Mr. Charles Eliot Norton. 

After a few extemporaneous remarks relative to his early 
acquaintance with Mr. Story and their lifelong friendship, Mr. 
NorTON read the following paper: — 


No member of this Society is likely to underestimate the 
honor of belonging to it. To many of us, if it be not the chief 
distinction of our lives, it is at least the one that secures to us 
a post mortem record which, though it may not enroll our 
names on the delusive slate of Fame, does provide for each 
of us a second honorable burial in the dust which, gathering 
on the mausolean pile of the volumes of our Proceedings, grad- 
ually covers our names with appropriate oblivion. But there 
are some few members of our Society to whom the honor of 
membership is but one, and not the chief, of many honors 
which fall to them ; and among these few we all should readily 
admit that my old friend, William Story, has place. 

Life was liberal to him: it gave him health, success, and, in 
large measure, the gratification of his ambitions. 

He was happy in his parentage, and fortunate in the time 
and place of his birth. The fairies round his cradle dowered 
him with even a superabundance of gifts, —a cheerful tem- 
perament, an energetic disposition, an ambitious spirit, in- 
numerable talents, fair opportunities, sufficient fortune. His 
capacities were so various, and each of them so inviting in its 
promise of distinction, that when the time came to choose to 
the leading of which among them he should give himself up, 
he was for a time uncertain. Under a natural inherited im- 
pulse he first tried the law; he wrote two or three legal 
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treatises which I have heard praised by lawyers competent to 
judge of their merit ; he edited well some of his father’s volumi- 
nous works, but he was writing poetry at the same time; he 
felt the strong attraction of pursuits in which his native genius 
should have freer scope; he came near enough to the neighbor- 
ing Provincials of the Transcendental community, which was 
then in its most flourishing condition, to feel the influence of 
their quickening idealism, and he was still a youth when he 
resolved to abandon the law and to give himself wholly to art. 
It was a bold resolve, for the arts had obtained little foothold 
in the respect of the Boston public. The artist as such had no 
recognized position, Fora young man to wear a mustache or 
to profess himself an artist was equally discreditable to him. 
Mr. Allston, spiritually starving in his solitude in the barrens 
of Cambridgeport, was indeed held in highest regard by a 
limited number of the most worthy people; but the public 
at large cared nothing for his work. The artistic conditions 
of Boston just before the middle of the last century are well 
indicated by the passages in that curious book, the “ Memoirs 
of Margaret Fuller,” which relate to them. They had the 
simplicity of a provincialism in which knowledge of the arts 
was derived mainly from books, and sentiment concerning 
them was consequently for the most part of a literary and 
purely conventional type. The native atmosphere was ‘not one 
in which the arts could flourish. Accordingly, Story’s de- 
termination to becomeasculptor involved the determination 
to live abroad, and in 1848, when he was twenty-nine years 
old, he went to Rome; and there he practically spent the rest 
of his life, — almost fifty years. 

The expatriation of the sculptor is simply a declaration of 
the fact that his art has no vital relation with the life of his 
people. Sculpture is no longer anywhere an expression of 
the sentiment of any considerable class; much less is it capa- 
ble of shaping the ideals of national creeds, or giving form 
to national emotions. Only in the hands of a man of excep- 
tional genius and power of imagination does it become other 
than a purveyor of ornaments for the drawing-room, an effect- 
ive method of portraiture, or a subordinate means of adorn- 
ment of architecture. When it attempts more, it is likely to 
be baffled by the difficulty of idealizing the prosaic elements 
of actual life, as, for instance, in Crawford’s pediment groups 
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on the Capitol at Washington, or to give itself to anachronistic 
reproductions, as in the skilful carvings on the porch of our 
Trinity Church. Now and then, but rarely, a man of high 
poetic genius has power enough to produce a work which, ex- 
pressing in its idealism something of the true spirit of his 
time, appeals to the consciousness of the multitude, incapable 
of judging it as a work of art but responsive to its revelation 
of their own emotion. Such a work we are happy in possess- 
ing here in St. Gaudens’ nobly inspired Memorial of our young 
heroic Shaw. 

The genius of Story was not of this order. Sensitive to 
external impressions, quick in recognizing and in justly 
appreciating the excellences of the great’ masterpieces of 
classic art, his faculties were stimulated by them to the 
production of work which, though not directly imitative in 
its character, showed the source which mainly supplied its 
models. His studio soon became filled with admirable fig- 
ures inspired by classical suggestion and reminiscence, quite 
worthy to take their place with some of the precious works 
which have been preserved to us from ancient time, but 
occasionally betraying the secondary nature of their origin. 
In a passage which you will recall in his ‘‘ Marble Faun,” 
Hawthorne has described with sympathy and cordial appre- 
ciation one of the most famous of these works, — the ‘ Cleo- 
patra,” which, when exhibited at the great exposition in 
London in 1862, won for Story universal recognition and 
general admiration, and set him in the front rank of the 
popular sculptors of the day. I will read a sentence from the 
description, which not only tells the merit of the work, but 
reveals also what I cannot but think a mistake in its concep- 
tion. “The face,” says Hawthorne, “ was a miraculous suc- 
cess, The sculptor had not shunned to give the full Nubian 
lips and other characteristics of the Egyptian physiognomy. 
His courage and integrity had additional reward, for Cleopa- 
tra’s beauty shone much richer, warmer, more triumphantly 
beyond comparison than if, shrinking timidly from the truth, 
he had chosen the tame Grecian type.” What seems to me 
an error is shared by Hawthorne as well as by the sculptor: 
if we may trust the ancient authorities, there was no Nubian 
blood in Cleopatra,—she was of Greek blood, quickened in 
its pulses by an intermixture of drops from Tyrian-Semitic 
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veins; and if the Grecian type be more “tame” than the 
Nubian, it at least is of a more refined, more spiritually pas- 
sionate, more nobly expressive type. 

Story’s work as a sculptor gained for him not merely an 
artistic, but a great social success, which was enhanced by 
the vivacity of his social gifts, by the variety of his acquisi- 
tions, and by his readiness in the use of his diversified 
talents. His salons in the Barberini Palace were soon as 
crowded with every distinguished visitor to Rome, as well as 
with all that was most eminent in Roman society, as his studio 
was with the striking and stately figures with which from 
year to year he increased his marble gallery. His productive 
industry never slackened ; and it was not confined to sculpture. 
He found time to write not merely volumes of lyrics, but 
dramas and essays, and papers on the theories of proportion 
of the human body, and books about Roman things in which 
he combined his own intimate knowledge of the city with 
gatherings of fact and fable from classical and medieval 
sources. He was not a profound scholar, and his writings, 
like his sculpture, while exhibiting his varied and brilliant 
talents, sometimes bear traces of the works of others which 
had given the stimulus to his imagination or the impulse to 
his industry. 

So his life went on, prosperous, successful, envied, — the 
life of one of the most animated, industrious, and versatile 
of men. He enjoyed his own reputation ; and he was rightly 
aware that, having been within his sphere of artistic achieve- 
ment among the most eminent of his kind, he had won for 
himself a reputation not only for the moment, but that would 
last long. His name will, indeed, be deservedly cherished by 
all who recognize how great a service is rendered in our ma- 
terially minded generation by the men who devote themselves 
to ideal pursuits, and add by their work to the adornment of 
life and to the innocent and improving pleasures of men. His 
bust deserves to stand in the rooms of the Historical Society, 
not only because he was a member of it, but as that of the 
most distinguished son of Massachusetts in the special profes- 
sion to which he devoted his life. 


Rev. Dr. EpwArpD E. HALE said that it was not often the 
Society listened to anything written by a nonagenarian, but 
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he had recently received a letter from a venerable correspond- 
ent, Mr. J. Wilder, of Woodstock, Vermont, giving some tra- 
ditional accounts of the suppression of Shays’s Rebellion, from 
which he read an extract as follows: — 


“ After the close of the war (my grandfather) bought wild lands 
in Wendell, Massachusetts, and lived there till he died. My father 
lived one mile from him. He also bought wild land and cleared up his 
farm, therefore I was not brought up inluxury. I was my grandfather’s 
boy, and was with him a good deal, and from him and my father I 
learned much of the events of the time before I was born. Besides my 
father took two newspapers, one the county paper, the ‘ Greenfield 
Gazette,’ the other a Philadelphia paper. New York was not in it for 
newspapers at that time. Then a newspaper was read through. We 
did not have libraries to go to. Anything that was reading was a treat. 
When I was ten my father gave me a Bible for reading the Bible 
through, and I have it now. Although I had to skip some of the hard 
words, I got a general knowledge of history, and the general principles 
it taught, that has lasted me through life. It helped me to form habits 
that were lasting. I have often thought that so much trash reading at 
the present day has shut out Bible reading to the disadvantage of the 
younger people. I don’t know how long you intend to write on this 
subject, but if you continue, as I hope you will, I thought you would 
refer to the Shay Rebellion, and a few things I could relate might be of 
service to you. The Rebellion broke up about seven miles east of my 
old home, so grandfather told me. It was in March, and the State 
troops were coming from the east. The insurgents were going to meet 
them. They met at Petersham; the State troops had gained the top 
of a hill; the insurgents were going up. The snow was some eighteen 
inches deep, there had been a thaw, and some rain formed a smooth 
crust, As the insurgents were going up the State troops fired on them, 
but they fired into the crust. It was understood that the soldiers of 
the State sympathized with the Shay party and would not fire at the 
men, and both parties turned and parted, and not a man killed. In 
the insurgent army: was an old British soldier, a German; beside him 
was a young man that had never seen service. The young fellow was 
frightened. The crust came sliding down, and he asked old Tyra if 
they were firing balls. ‘No,’ he says, ‘only white earthen plates.’ 

“ After the retreat the insurgents broke ranks and went to their 
homes. Grandfather was not on either side, but knew many that were, 
Shay went to Vermont. Vermont was not then in the Confederacy, 
but an independent territory. In Vermont Shay was safe from arrest. 
He settled in the town of Sandgate, Bennington County, Vermont, 
and died there. I once lived within about five miles of the place, 
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and have seen the old cellar hole of his house; and it is now plainly 
visible.” 


Mr. WortHtneton C. Forp exhibited numerous photo- 
graphic facsimiles from hitherto unpublished documents among 
the papers of John Quincy Adams, now at Quincy, and from 
the State Department at Washington, throwing new light 
on the genesis and development of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
communicated the following paper : 


Some Original Documents on the Genesis of the Monroe Doctrine: 


I am able to use in this place only a part of the unpublished 
material I have found bearing upon the genesis of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Nor can the full connection of this new material 
with what has already been printed be developed, as the story 
would take me back to 1817 and forward to 1828, were I to 
attempt a full relation. I therefore confine myself to some 
important papers, merely adding that I have found other quite 
as important papers, which will receive attention at a later time. 
The notable enunciation of the doctrine that America was 
no longer open to colonization by any European power is hardly 
touched upon in the papers now printed. It was a doctrine 
that admittedly came from John Quincy Adams, and there has 
never been any doubt as to its authorship. With what re- 
mains of the Monroe doctrine a reasonable doubt has been 
maintained ; but I think the documents now published will 
show that no member of Monroe’s Cabinet, except his Secre- 
tary of State, held a positive opinion on the general phases of 
Canning’s proposals and of the Russian communications, or 
succeeded in attaining a position which was defensible from 
every point of view. Monroe himself has long been judged 
as unlikely to take so extreme a stand in the face of allied 
Europe, for he was by nature a timid man, and was at this 
time in poor health. He had had a large experience in diplo- 
matic service, but it was on the side of failure and disappoint- 
ment. This is not to be wondered at, for a long spoon was 
needed to sup with George Canning in his days of anti-Jac- 
obinism, or with Talleyrand under a chief even more unscrupu- 
lous than himself. It is difficult to see the “ radical” Monroe 
of 1794 in the presiding genius of the era of good feeling. 
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In an appendix will be found certain despatches from Rich- 
ard Rush to the Secretary of State. Rush, in his “ Memoranda 
of a Residence at the Court of London,” prints three of his 
despatches relating to his conferences with Canning on the 
affairs of South America, as follows: No. 825, August 25, 
1823 (p. 415); No. 326, August 28 (p. 420); and No. 331, 
September 19 (p. 429). Mr. Adams’s reply covered not only 
these despatches, but also Nos. 323, 330, 332, 334, and 3256, 
which are now printed for the first time, with the notes of 
Canning enclosed in them or referred to in the other commu- 
nications.!. From the Monroe papers I take a private letter 
from Richard Rush to Monroe, dated September 15, and from 
the same source, a letter from Daniel Sheldon, Secretary of 
the American Legation at Paris, to John Quincy Adams, dated 
October 30. From the Adams manuscripts at Quincy I take 
letters from Richard Rush to the Secretary of State, dated 
November 26 and December 27, with a private and confiden- 
tial note from George Canning to Richard Rush, dated De- 
cember 13. In these twelve letters the story of the English 
advances is told, with all the details, save such as were given 
in the three important despatches published by Rush in his 
‘* Memoranda,” and they constitute the first chapter or division 
of my material. 

Unfortunately, the “ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams” con- 
tain no entries from September 11, 1823, when the writer was 
still at Quincy, and November 7, when the first effects of Can- 
ning’s advances had passed away. We are therefore without 
any record of the effect they produced upon Adams and the 
members of the Cabinet. Upon the President we know they 
had a profound influence, leading him to turn for advice and 
assistance to Jefferson and Madison, to whom he sent copies of 
these confidential papers, — a somewhat unusual step, and not 
a little indiscreet. For an accident would have placed Rush 
in a most awkward position, and could not have been pleasant 
for Adams, who knew nothing of this reference.” Monroe’s 
letter to Jefferson has never been printed, and was as follows: 

1 These papers are taken from the files of the Department of State, and by the 
courtesy of that Department I obtained copies. 

2 “Be so good as to send the copies mentioned in our meeting to-day, of the 
correspondence between Mr. Rush and Mr. Canning, since I deem the subject of 


the highest importance.” James Monroe to Adams, Washington, October 11, 
1823. MS. 
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MONROE TO JEFFERSON. 


Oaxkuitt October 17't 1823 

Dear Srr, —I transmit to you two despatches, which were receiv’d 
from Mr. Rush, while I was lately in Washington, which involve inter- 
ests of the highest importance. They contain two letters from Mr. 
Canning, suggesting designs of the holy alliance, against the Indepen- 
dence of S° America, & proposing a cooperation, between G. Britain & 
the U States, in support of it, against the members of that alliance. 
The project aims in the first instance, at a mere expression of opinion, 
somewhat in the abstract, but which it is expected by Mr. Canning, 
will have a great political effect, by defeating the combination, By Mr. 
Rush’s answers, which are also inclosed, you will see the light in which 
he views the subject, & the extent to which he may have gone. Many 
important considerations are involved in this proposition. 1 Shall we 
entangle ourselves, at all, in European politicks, & wars, on the side of 
any power, against others, presuming that a concert by agreement, of 
the kind proposed, may lead to that result? 2° If a case can exist, in 
which a sound maxim may, & ought to be departed from, is not the 


present instance, precisely that case? 3° Has not the epoch arriv’d 


when G. Britain must take her stand, either on the side of the monarchs 
of Europe, or of the U States, & in consequence, either in favor of 
Despotism or of liberty & may it not be presum’d, that aware of that 
necessity, her government, has seiz’d on the present occurrence, as that, 
which it deems, the most suitable, to announce & mark the commenc’- 
ment of that career. 

My own impression is that we ought to meet the proposal of the 
British gov‘, & to make it known, that we would view an interference 
on the part of the European powers, and especially an attack on the 
Colonies, by them, as an attack on ourselves, presuming that if they 
succeeded with them, they would extend it to us. I am sensible however 
of the extent, & difficulty of the question, & shall be happy to have 
yours, & Mr. Madison’s opinions on it. I do not wish to trouble 
either of you with small objects, but the present one is vital, involving 
the high interests, for which we have so long & so faithfully, & harmo- 
niously, contended together. Be so kind as to enclose to him the de- 
spatches, with an intimation of the motive. With great respect &c 


JAMES MONROE 
Recd Oct 231 


1 From the Jefferson MSS. in the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

“T forward you two most important letters sent to me by the President and add 
his letter to me by which you will perceive his prima facie views. This you will 
be so good as to return to me, and forward the others to him.” Jefferson to Mad- 
ison, October 24, 1823. MS. 
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The result of this consultation were the letters from Jeffer- 
son to Monroe, October 24th, from Madison to Monroe, October 
80th, and from Madison to Jefferson, November 1st, which are 
too well known and accessible to require even a summary of 
their contents. It is, however, worth noting that Monroe 
kept these replies by him, not showing them to Adams until 
November 15th, or nearly two weeks after their receipt. 

While this interchange of opinions on the Canning proposals 
was taking place, a new element was introduced by the stand 
taken by Russia. It was not unusual for the ruler of that 
Empire to take the governments of other countries into his 
confidence and display before them some of the political prin- 
ciples which controlled his actions or explain some of the 
motives which actuated his councils. As a member of the 
Holy Alliance, he was bound by its decisions, and was often 
made the spokesman of its policy. Such utterances usually 
took the form of circular letters addressed to the different 
cabinets of Europe, and, so far as I am able to discover, 
had not for some years been addressed to the United States. 
This was only natural, for the United States had deliberately 
isolated itself from European councils, and could hardly ex- 
pect to be deemed worthy of being taken into the secret 
conclaves of the Powers dealing with matters on which our 
representatives were ever asserting they could give no opinion 
or pledge of action. Further, the very political system of the 
United States was so opposed to that dominating Europe, that 
ground for common action could not be found. If England, 
with her relatively liberal system and many mutual interests 
with continental Europe, found herself unable to act with the 
Holy Alliance, it was out of the question for the United States, 
without any of these interests, to take part in their proceed- 
ings. There was every reason for keeping entirely aloof, and, 
even in a matter that did concern our country, like the nego- 
tiations on the slave trade, it was only as a matter of favor that 
the United States was informed of the conclusions, and as a 
matter of grace invited to give its adherence to the result. It 
was therefore an unusual episode to receive from the Russian 
minister communications bearing upon public policy. The 
nature of those communications is best explained in the elabo- 
rate memorandum prepared by Mr. Adams for submission to 


the President. 
1 Printed post, p. 304. 
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In the first week in November three despatches from Rush 
reached the Department,! and the Memoirs again begin to 
record the Cabinet meetings. To Canning’s original proposals 
there was no exception to be taken, except on the ground of 
a certain vagueness as to the possibility of entire co-operation. 
He had in his five heads expressed only what the government 
of the United States had already accepted as its policy. The 
guarded utterances of Rush in his exchange of notes with 
Canning had gone as far as it was possible to go without 
positive instructions from the administration, and those in- 
structions could have been issued without unduly binding our 
government to follow Great Britain in every contingency. 
The President, by the very form of his questions to Jefferson, 
implied that he would even favor a departure in this instance 
from the traditional policy of isolation. But Canning blun- 
dered. He intimated to Rush that the Alliance had intentions 
against the late Spanish colonies of South America, and urged 
the American minister to enter into a definite and binding 
compact. Yet he did not tell Rush from what source he had 
obtained this information, and thus gave rise toa suspicion that 
his solicitude was not entirely disinterested, or his urgency was 
not calculated to compromit Rush for the benefit of the British 
government. Upon the despatches from Rush, Adams com- 
mented: “The object of Canning appears to have been to 
obtain some public pledge from the government of the United 
States, ostensibly against the forcible interference of the Holy 
Alliance between Spain and South America; but really or 
especially against the acquisition to the United States them- 
selves of any part of the Spanish-American possessions, . . . 
By joining with her, therefore, in her proposed declaration, we 
give her a substantial and perhaps inconvenient pledge against 
ourselves, and really obtain nothing in return,” ? 

In place of a co-operation with Great Britain, Adams favored 
seizing the opportunity offered by the communications from the 
Russian minister. The government of the United States, while 
declining the overture of Great Britain, could thus take its 
stand against the Holy Alliance. ‘It would be more candid, 


1 These were numbered 330, 331, and 882, and were dated September 8, 19, 
and 20 respectively. No. 330 is englorsed as received November 5, while Nos. 331 
and 382 were received November 3. 

2 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI. 177, 178. 
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as well as more dignified, to avow our principles explicitly to 
Russia and France, than to come in as a cock-boat in the wake 
of the British man-of-war.” This was the policy that was dis- 
cussed under many forms by the Cabinet during the month of 
November, and for which Adams fought so well. 

It was at this stage that the first of our Adams manuscripts 
was submitted to the Cabinet,—the draft of his reply to 
Baron Tuyll. It appears to have been prepared on October 18, 
two days after the letter from Baron Tuyll had been received, 
but it was not laid before the Cabinet till November 7. As 
the communications with the Russian Minister had been part 
verbal and part in writing, the Secretary thought it would be 
only proper to reply in the same manner. To answer the 
whole in one written note might place the Baron in an awk- 
ward predicament. But he warned the President that “ the 
answer to be given to Baron Tuyll, the instructions to Mr. Rush 
relative to the proposals of Mr. Canning, those to Mr. Middle- 
ton at St. Petersburg, and those to the minister who must be 
sent to France, must all be part of a combined system of policy 
and adapted to each other.” 

The draft of the note to Baron de Tuyll was as follows: — 


Apams’s Drart.? 
Tre Baron pe Tur tt, 


Envoy Extraordinary & Minister Plenipotentiary from Russia. 


15th Nov? 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. WASHINGTON, +$-Octess7 1823. 


S1r, — I have had the honour of receiving your Note of the ;; inst! 
communicating the information that His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias has determined in no case whatsoever to receive any 
agent whatsoever either from the Government of the Republic of Co- 
lumbia, or from any other of the Governments de facto, which owe 
their existence to the Events of which the new World has for some 
years past been the theatre. 

Influenced by the considerations which prescribe it as a duty to inde- 
pendent Christian Nations of Christians to entertain with each other, 
the friendly relations which sentiments of humanity and their mutual 
interests require, and satisfied that those of South America had become 
irrevocably Independent of Spain the Government of the United States 
B [have interchanged Ministers Plenipotentiary with the Republic of 
Colombia, have appointed Ministers of the same Rank to the Govern- 


1 What is enclosed in brackets was struck out by the President. Words in 
italic were also omitted from the final form of this letter. 
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ments of Mexico, Buenos Ayres and Chili, have received a Minister 
and other Diplomatic Agents from Mexico, and will continue to receive 
and send Agents Diplomatic and Commercial, in their intercourse with 
the other American Independant Nations, as in the performance of 
their social duties, and in the pursuit of their lawful Interests they 
shall find expedient proper. While regretting that the political prin- 
ciples maintained by His Imperial Majesty and his allies, have not yet 
led the Imperial Government to the same result, and that they have not 
seen fit to receive the diplomatic agent Minister of Peace said to have 
been commissioned by the Republican Government of Colombia, to re- 
side near his Imperial Majesty, the Government of the United States, 
respecting in others that self-dependent Sovereignty which they exer- 
cise themselves, receive from you the information of his Majesty’s deter- 
mination on this subject in the Spirit of Candour, frankness, and of 
amicable disposition with which it is given.] 

D. I avail myself of the occasion to reiterate to you, Sir, the assur- 
ance of my distinguished Consideration. 

C. From the information contained in your Note, it appears that the 
political Principles maintained by His Imperial Majesty and his allies, 
have not led the Imperial Government to the same result. I am in- 
structed by the President to assure you, that the Government of the 
United States respecting in others the Independence of the Sovereign 
authority, which they exercise themselves, receive the communication 
of H. I. M’s determination on that subject in the Spirit of Candour, 
frankness and of amicable disposition with which it is made. D. 


Monror’s SuaGestep CHAnGes.! 


B. The government of the U States thought it proper to ac- 
knowledge their independance, in March 1822., by an act which was 
then published to the world. This government has since interchanged 
ministers with the republic of Columbia, has appointed ministers of the 
same rank to the governments of Mexico, Buenos Ayres, & Chili, 
has received a minister & other diplomatic agents from Mexico, and 
preservd, in other respects the same intercourse, with those new States, 
that they have with other powers. 

By a recurrence to the message of the President, a copy of which is 
enclosed, you will find, that this measure was adopted on great con- 
sideration; that the attention of this gov. had been called, to the con- 
test, between the parent country & the Colonies, from an early period 
that it had marked the course of events with impartiality, & had become 
perfectly satisfied, that Spain could not reestablish her authority over 
them: that in fact the new States were completely independant. C. 


1 See Monroe’s letter on p. 381. 
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[Under those circumstances my gov! has heard with great regret, the 
information containd in your note that the political principles main- 
taind by his Imperial Majesty & his allies, have not yet led the Imperial 
gov‘, to the same result. I am instructed however by the President to 
assure you, that this communication of H. I. M.’s determination, on this 
subject has been receivd in the spirit of candour, frankness, & of 
amicable disposition with which it is given.] 



















It was Calhoun who objected to the words Christian, an- 
nexed to independent nations, and of peace, added to the word 
minister. In spite of Adams explaining that “all the point of 
my note was in these two words, as my object was to put the 
Emperor in the wrong in the face of the world as much as pos- 
sible,” they were struck from the draft. The cabinet meeting 
came to an end before the form of the note had been deter- 
mined, but developed some difference of opinion upon the man- 
ner of replying to the Russian communications, With the 
President Adams agreed to confine his written reply to the 
purport of the Baron’s written note, and to see the Baron 
again upon the verbal part of his communication. This would 
be limited to an expression of the intention on the part of the 
United States to continue to remain neutral. 

Before the Secretary could see the Russian Minister on the 
next day Monroe began to have doubts, and he wrote the fol- 
lowing note: — 





















































JAMES MONROE TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Nov' 8, 1823. 

Dear Sir, —I called to confer a moment with you respecting the 
concerns depending with the minister of Russia, but not meeting with 
you, and hearing that you are expected to have an interview with the 
minister of Russia, to day, I drop you a few lines on that subject. 

In the interview, I think that it will be proper, to extend your con- 
versation & enquiries to every point, which seems to be embraced, by 
his note, & informal communication, with a view to make it the basis 
of all subsequent measures, either with Congress, or through Mr. Rush 
with the British gov‘ If you see no impropriety, in it, I think that I 
would ask him, whether he intended, by the terms “political principles ” 
to refer to the governments established, in the new states, as distinguish- 
ing them from those of Europe.’ the strict import justifies the conclu- 












































1 The Baron said the words were used “in the instructions of the Government 
to him, and he understood them to have reference to the right of supremacy of 
Spain over her colonies. I had so understood them myself, and had not enter- 
tained a moment’s doubt as to their meaning.” Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
VI. 182. 
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sion that he does, and that is supported by all the recent movements of 
the allied powers, in Europe. Still to give it that construction, without 
his sanction, in this form, might be objected to hereafter. I merely 
suggest this for your consideration, to which I add, that if there be 
cause to doubt the propriety of the step, you had better decline it, for 
further reflection, especially as other opportunities will present them- 
selves, in future conferences with him, on the same subject. 

On the other point I need add nothing at this time. Indeed I do not 
know that I can say anything, in addition to what was suggested on it 
yesterday. It is probable that something may occur in your conference, 
which may make it proper, to enlarge the sphere of the communication. 

J. M. 


JAMES MONROE TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Dear Sir, —I enclose you a modification, of your note in reply to 
that of the Russian minister for your consideration. The part for which 
it is proposed to be a substitute is marked with a pencil — tho’ much of 
that thus marked is retained. You will be able to decide how far such 
a modification, will be proper from what may have taken place in your 
conference with the minister. The object is, to soften the communica- 
tion, in some degree, without losing any portion of the decision called 


for by the occasion, 


J. M. 
Nov* 10, 1823.2 


The President’s message was to be sent to Congress early in 
December, and the usual procedure was followed in compos- 
ing that document. The head of each Department drew up a 
memorandum of the important matters pertaining to his De- 
partment, both matters that were pending and matters that 
had been accomplished. On November 13th, Adams made 
such a memorandum for his Department, but found the Presi- 
dent still “altogether unsettled in his own mind” on the an- 
swer to be given to Canning’s proposals, and “ alarmed, far 
beyond anything that I could have conceived possible, with 
the fear that the Holy Alliance are about to restore imme- 
diately all South America to Spain.” In this view he was 
supported by Calhoun, a man who certainly did not err on the 
side of a cheerful optimism, and the surrender of Cadiz to the 


1 From the Adams MSS. 

2 Ibid. In noting the receipt of this letter from the President, Adams says, 
“T think also of proposing another modification.” The “Memoirs” (VI. 184) tell 
us what this modification was — “leaving out entirely the expression of regret — 
which he approved.” 
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French was the immediate cause of this despair. Adams 
pressed for a decision, either to accept or to decline Canning’s 
advances, and a despatch could then be prepared conformable 
to either decision.! 

If Calhoun was the alarmist member of the Cabinet, Adams 
was at the other extreme. As well expect Chimborazo to sink 
beneath the ocean, he believed, as to look to the Holy Alliance 
to restore the Spanish dominion upon the American continent. 
If the South Americans really had so fragile governments as 
Calhoun represented them to be, there was every reason not 
to involve the United States in their fate. With indecision 
in the President and dark apprehension in Calhoun, Adams 
alone held a definite opinion, and in clear phrase he expressed 
it in summation of the Cabinet discussion : — 












































“T thought we should bring the whole answer to Mr. Canning’s pro- 
posals to a test of right and wrong. Considering the South Americans 
as independent nations, they themselves, and no other nation, had the 
right to dispose of their condition. We have no right to dispose of 
them, either alone or in conjunction with other nations. Neither have 
any other nations the right of disposing of them without their consent. 
This principle will give us a clue to answer all Mr. Canning’s questions 
with candor and confidence, and I am to draft a dispatch accordingly.” ? 

























Before the draft had been prepared two more despatches were 
received from Rush, dated the 2d and 10th of October, indicat- 
ing a decided change in Canning’s tone, and almost an indiffer- 
ence on his part to pursue further the project of united action. 
The immediate cause of this cooling in enthusiasm could not 
then be known to our minister, but it was to be found ina 
conference between Canning and Prince de Polignac on Span- 
ish affairs, during which the representative of France gave 
positive assurances on the lines of Canning’s ideas, The 
Prince de Polignac declared, — 


























“That his Government believed it to be utterly hopeless to reduce 
Spanish America to the state of its former relations to Spain ; 








“That France disclaimed, on Her part, any intention or desire to avail 
Herself of the present State of the Colonies, or of the present situation 
of France towards Spain, to appropriate to Herself any part of the 
Spanish Possessions in America, or to obtain for Herself any exclusive 
advantages ; 

















1 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI. 185. 
2 Ibid. 186. 
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“And that, like England, She would willingly see the Mother 
Country in possession of superior commercial advantages, by amicable 
arrangements; and would be contented, like Her, to rauk, after the 
Mother Country, among the most favoured nations; 

“ Lastly, that She abjured, in any case, any design of acting against 
the Colonies by force of arms.” 


The draft of the reply to all of Rush’s despatches on Can- 
ning’s proposals was prepared on November 17th, and given 
to the President on the same day. Whatever may have been 
the general intention of Adams in preparing this draft, the 
scope of his policy was greatly enlarged by certain communi- 
cations made by the Russian Minister. It was sufficiently 
aggravating to have been lectured on political principles in 
the note instructing the minister to make it known that the 
Emperor would receive no representatives from the late Span- 
ish colonies, The few political remarks in reply included in 
Adams’s note to Baron Tuyll had been ruthlessly cut out by 
the President, as tending to irritate his Imperial Majesty. 
From a statement of principle it had been turned, as Adams 
says, into “the tamest of all State papers.”? The only conso- 
lation was that it entirely satisfied the Russian minister. But 
now another Russian manifesto was communicated, explain- 
ing more fully the views and intentions of the Holy Alliance, 
and couched in language which only an autocrat could em- 
ploy. This gave Adams his opening. If the Emperor set up 
to be the mouthpiece of Divine Providence, it would be well 
to intimate that this country did not recognize the language 
spoken, and had a destiny of its own, also under the guidance 
of Divine Providence. If Alexander could exploit his politi- 
cal principles, those of a brutal repressive policy, the United 
States could show that another system of government, remote 
and separate from European traditions and administration, 
could give rise to a new and more active political principle, — 
the consent of the governed, between which and the Emperor 
there could not exist even a sentimental sympathy. If the 
Holy Alliance could boast of its strength and agreement when 
engaged in stamping out all opposition to legitimacy, the 
United States, hearing the whisperings of a projected American 

1 The conference was held October 9th. 


2 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI. 201. 
8 This paper is printed post, p. 402, 
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union with itself at the head, an Alliance that did not arrogate 
to itself the epithet of Holy, could demand that the European 
concert justify its existence, its actions and its motives by re- 
cords other than the bloody scenes at Naples, in France, and 
in Spain. Here was Adams’s opportunity. It was no longer 
Canning who was to be answered; it was Europe, — and he 
seized it as only a masterful man, certain of his ground, can 
find in the very reasons of his opponent the best of support for 
his own position. 

Yet Canning must be answered. The draft of Adams’s note 
to Rush was amended by the President, and the Secretary pre- 
pared a substitute for those amendments.! This paper was as 
follows : — 

Apams’s Drart.* 
N. 76 Ricnarp Rusu, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, U. S., 


London. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WasuHinGTOoN, 29 Noventber, 1823. 


Sir, — Your despatches numbered 323, 325, 326, 330, 331, 332, 334, 
and 336 have been received, containing the Reports of your Conferences, 
and copies of your confidential Correspondence with M' Secretary Can- 
ning, in relation to certain proposals made by him tending to a concert 
of principles, with reference to the Affairs of South America, between 
the United States and Great Britain, and a combined and candid mani- 
festation of them to the World. 

The whole subject has [been] received the deliberate consideration of 
the President, under a deep impression of its general importance, a full 
conviction of the high interests and sacred principles involved in it, and 
an anxious solicitude for the cultivation of that harmony of opinions, and 
unity of object between the British and American Nations, upon which 
so much of the Peace, and Happiness, and Liberty of the world obviously 
depend. 

I am directed to express to you the President’s entire approbation 
of the course which you have pursued, in referring to yoar Govern- 


1 James Monroe to John Quincy Adams. 


Dear Sir, —I send you the sketch w" you left with me, of a letter to Mt Rush, 
with amendments, which are intended for your consideration. and which if you 
approve, I wish, when a copy is made, that we submit to a meeting of all the 
members of the adm? 

If you see any objection to these amendments, we will confer on the subject. 

The other sketches I will return as soon as I may be able. J. M. 


Nov 20. 23. — From the Adams MSS. 


2 What is enclosed in brackets of both Adams’s and Monroe’s papers was 
omitted in the final form of this despatch. 
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ment the proposals contained in M" Canning’s private and confidential 
Letter to you of 20 August. And I am now to signify to you the de- 
termination of the President concerning them. <A determination which 
he wishes to be at once candid, explicit, and conciliatory, and which 
being formed, by referring each of the proposals to the single and un- 
varying Standard of Right and Wrong, as understood by us and main- 
tained by us, will present to the British Government, the whole system 
of opinions and of purposes of the American Government, with regard 
to South America. 

The first of the principles of the British Government, as set forth by 
M’ Canning is 

1. We conceive the recovery of the Colonies by Spain to be hopeless. 

In this we concur. 

The second is 

2. We conceive the question of the Recognition of them as Indepen- 
dent States, to be one of time and circumstances. 

We did so conceive it, until with a due regard to all the rights of 
Spain, and with a due sense of our responsibility to the judgment of 
mankind and of posterity, we had come to the conclusion that the re- 
covery of them by Spain was hopeless. Having arrived at that conclu- 
sion, we considered that the People of those emancipated Colonies, were 
of Right, Independent of all other Nations, and that it was our duty so 
to acknowledge them. We did so acknowledge them in March 1822. 
From which Time, the recognition has no longer been a question ¢o us. 
We are aware of considerations just and proper in themselves which 
might deter Great Britain from fixing upon the same T'ime, for this 
recognition, with us; but we wish to press it earnestly upon her con- 
sideration, whether, after having settled the point that the recovery of 
the Colonies by Spain was hopeless —and after maintaining at the 
Cannon’s mouth, commercial Relations with them, incompatible with 
their Colonial Condition while subject to Spain, the moral obligation 
does not necessarily result of recognizing them as Independent States. 

“3. We are however by no means disposed to throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of an arrangement between them and the mother 
Country, by amicable Negotiation.” 

Nor are we. Recognizing them as Independent States we acknowl- 
edge them as possessing full power, to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things, 
which Independent States may of right do. Among these an arrange- 
ment between them and Spain, by amicable negotiation is one, which 
far from being disposed to impede, we would earnestly desire, and by 
every proper means in our power endeavour to promote provided it 
should be founded on the basis of Independence.’ But recognizing 


1 This phrase is taken from Monroe’s amendments. 
49 
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them as Independent States, we do and shall justly and [provided their 
accommodation with Spain be founded on that basis] necessarily claim 
in our relations with them political and commercial to be placed upon a 
footing of equal favour with the most favoured Nation. 

“4. We aim not at the possession of any portion of them ourselves.” 

“5. We could not see any portion of them transferred to any other 
Power, with indifference.” 

In both these positions we fully concur — And we add 

That we could not see with indifference any attempt [by one or more 
powers of Europe to dispose of the Freedom or Independence of those 

. States, without their consent, or against their will.] 

[To this principle, in our view of this subject all the rest are subor- 
dinate. Without this, our concurrence with Great-Britain upon all the 
rest would be useless.) It is upon this ground alone as we conceive 
that a firm and determined stand could now be jointly taken by Great 
Britain and the United States in behalf of the Independence of Nations, 
and never in the History of Mankind was there a period when a stand 
so taken and maintained, would exhibit to present and future ages a 
more glorious example of Power, animated by Justice and devoted to 
the ends of beneficence. 

[With the addition of this principle, if assented to by the British 
Government, you are authorised to join in any act formal or informal, 
which shall manifest the concurrence of the two Governments on this 
momentous occasion. But you will explicitly state that without this 
basis of Right and moral obligation, we can see no foundation upon 
which the concurrent action of the two Governments can be harmonized. 
If the destinies of South America, are to be tricked and bartered be- 
tween Spain and her European Allies, by amicable negotiation, or other- 
wise, without consulting the feelings or the rights of. the People who 
inhabit that portion of our Hemisphere.] 

[The ground of Resistance which we would oppose to any interfer- 
ence of the European Allies, between Spain and South America, is not 
founded on any partial interest of our own or of others. If the Colonies 
belonged to Spain we should object to any transfer of them to other 
Nations, which would materially affect our interests or rights, but with 
that exception we should consider Spain as possessing the common 
Power of disposing of her own Territories. Our present opposition to 
the disposal of any part of the American Continents by Spain, with her 
European allies is that they do not belong to Spain, and can no more be 
disposed of by her, than by the United States. 

With regard to the Islands of Cuba and Porto-Rico, to the Inhabi- 
tants of which the free Constitution of Spain, as accepted and sworn to 
by the King has been extended, we consider them as possessing the 
right of determining for themselves their course of conduct, under the 
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subversion of that Constitution, by foreign Military power. Our own 
interest and wish would be that they should continue in their political 
connection with Spain under the administration of a free Constitution, 
and in the enjoyment of their Liberties as now possessed; we could not 
see them transferred to any other Power, or subjected to the antient and 
exploded dominion of Spain, with indifference. We aim not at the pos- 
session of them ourselves.] 
I am with great Respect, Sir, your very humble and obed‘ Serv‘ 


Monroer’s AMENDMENTS. 


amendment proposed to first line, 3° pa: 

[“ provided their accomodation with Spain was be founded on that 
basis.” ] 

substitute the following after attempt in 6 

“any attempt by one or more powers of Europe, to restore those new 
States, to the crown of Spain, or to deprive them, in any manner what- 
ever, of the freedom and independence which they have acquired, 
[Much less could we behold with indifference the transfer of those new 
gov", or of any portion of the spanish possessions, to other powers, 


th 


line. 


especially of the territories, bordering on, or nearest to the UStates.”] 
omit in next parg" the passage marked & substitute the following — 

“with a view to this object, it is indispensable that the British gov‘ 
take like ground, with that which is now held by the UStates, — that 
it recognize the independance of the new gov: — That measure being 
taken, we may then harmonize, in all the [necessary] arrangements and 
acts, which may be necessary for its accomplishment.” [the object.) It 
is upon this ground alone, &ca [to the end of the parag"] 

omit the residue & substitute something like the following — 

[‘‘ We have no intention of acquiring any portion of the spanish 
possessions for ourselves, nor shall we ever do it by force. Cuba is 
that portion, the admission of which into our union, would be the most 
eligible, but it is the wish of this gov‘, that it remain, at least for the 
present, attached to Spain. We have declard this sentiment publickly. 
& shall continue to act on it. It could not be admitted into our union, 
unless it should first declare its independance, & that independance 
should be acknowledged by Spain, events which may not occur for a 
great length of time, and which the UStates will rather discourage than 
promote.) 

On this basis, this gov' is willing to move in concert with G. Britain, 
for the purposes specified. 

[with a view however to that object, it [is submitted] merits consid- 
eration, whether it will not [be most advantageous to] contribute most 
effectually, to its accomplishment, a perfect understanding being estab- 
lished between the two gov", that they act for the present, & until some 
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eminent danger should occur, separately, each making such represen- 
tation to the allied powers, or to either of them as shall be deemd most 
adviseable. Since the receipt of your letters, a communication has been 
made by Baron T. the Russian minister here, to the following effect. 
[then state his letter respecting minister &ca, & also the informal com- 
munication. State also the instructions given to M‘ Middleton, & 
the purport of those, which will be given to the minister at Paris.] On 
this subject, it will be proper for you to communicate freely with Mr 
Canning, as to ascertain fully the sentiments of his gov' He will 
doubtless be explicit, as to the danger of any movement of the allied 
powers, or of any, or either of them, for the subjugation, or transfer of 
any portion of the territory in question, from Spain, to any other power. 
If there be no such danger, there will be no motive for such concert, 
and it is only on satisfactory proof of that danger, that you are author- 
ized to provide for it.] 


ApaAms’s SUBSTITUTE. 


We believe however that for the most effectual [object] accomplish- 
ment of the object common to both Governments, a perfect understanding 
with regard to it being established between them, it will be most advis- 
able that they should act separately each making such Representation to 
the Continental European Allies or either of them, as circumstances may 
render proper, and mutually communicating to each other the purport 
of such Representations, and all information respecting the measures and 
purposes of the Allies, the knowledge of which may enlighten the Coun- 
cils of Great-Britain and of the United States, in this course of policy 
and towards the honourable end which will be common to them both. 
Should an emergency occur in which a joint manifestation of opinion by 
the two Governments, may tend to influence the Councils of the Euro- 
pean Allies, either in the aspect of persuasion or of admonition, you 
will make it known to us without delay, and we shall according to the 
principles of our Government and in the forms prescribed by é6ur Con- 
stitution, cheerfully join in any act, by which we may contribute to sup- 
port the cause of human freedom and the Independence of the South 
American Nations. 


On November 21st these papers were examined in Cabinet 
meeting. Canning had said that Great Britain would not 
throw any impediment in the way of an arrangement between 
the colonies and mother country, by amicable negotiation. 
He would not object to the colonies, under that method, grant- 
ing to Spain commercial privileges greater than those given 
to other nations. This did not meet the wishes of Adams, who 
desired for the United States the footing of the most favored 
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nation. The President did not understand the full meaning 
of this wish, and proposed a modifying amendment, “ which 
seemed to admit that we should not object to an arrangement 
by which special favors, or even a restoration of authority, 
might be conceded to Spain.” This was to accept Canning’s 
position to the full, and perhaps even went further, for the 
restoration of Spanish authority could hardly have occurred to 
a man who started from the belief that the recovery of the Col- 
onies by Spain was hopeless. Both Calhoun and Adams stren- 
uously objected. ‘The President ultimately acceded to the 
substance of the phrase as I had in the first instance made the 
draft; but finally required that the phraseology of it should 
be varied. Almost all the other amendments proposed by the 
President were opposed principally by Mr. Calhoun, who most 
explicitly preferred my last substituted paragraph to the Presi- 
dent’s projected amendment. The President did not insist 
upon any of his amendments which were not admitted by gen- 
eral consent, and the final paper, though considerably varied 
from my original draft, will be conformable to my own views.”! 
A supplementary despatch intended for Rush is now printed 
for the first time. 


No. 77. Ricnarp Rusa: Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
U. S. London, 
DerarTMENT OF State WasuincTon 30 November, 1823. 

Sir, — The Instructions contained in my Letter dated yesterday were 
given with a view to enable you to return an explicit answer to the pro- 
posals contained in Mr. Secretary Canning’s confidential Letter to you 
of the 20" of August last. The object of this despatch is to communi- 
cate to you the views of the President with regard to a more general 
consideration of the affairs of South America; to serve for your gov- 
ernment, and to be used according to your discretion, in any further 
intercourse. which you may have with the British Cabinet on this 
subject. 

In reviewing the proposals of Mr. Canning and the discussion of 
them in your Correspondence and Conferences, the President has with 
great satisfaction adverted to them, in the light of an overture from the 
British Government, towards a confidential concert of opinions and of 
operations between us and them, with reference to the countries here- 
tofore subject to Spain in this Hemisphere. In the exposition of the 
principles of the British Government, as expressed in the five positions 
of Mr. Canning’s Letter, we perceive nothing, with which we cannot 


1 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI. 193. 
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cheerfully concur with the exception of that which still considers the 
recognition of the Independence of the Southern Nations, as a question, 
of Time and Circumstances. Confideut as we are that the Time is at 
hand, when Great Britain, to preserve her own consistency must come 
to this acknowledgment, we are aware that she may perhaps be desirous 
of reserving to herself the whole merit of it with the South-Americans, 
and that she may finally yield more readily to the decisive act of recog- 
nition, when appearing to be spontaneous, than when urged upon her by 
any foreign suggestion. The point itself has been so earnestly pressed 
in your correspondence and conferences with Mr, Canning, and is so 
explicitly stated in my despatch of yesterday as indispensable, in our 
view towards a co-operation of the two Governments, upon this impor- 
tant interest, that the President does not think, it necessary that you 
should dwell upon it with much solicitude. The objections exhibited 
by Mr. Canning against the measure as stated particularly in your 
despatches are so feeble, and your answers to them so conclusive, 
that after the distinct avowal of our sentiments, it may perhaps best 
conduce to the ultimate entire coincidence of purposes between the two 
Governments to leave the choice of Zime for the recognition, which 
Mr. Canning has reserved to the exclusive consideration of the British 
Ministers themselves. 

We receive the proposals themselves, and all that has hitherto passed 
concerning them, according to the request of Mr. Canning as confidential. 
As a first advance of that character, which has ever been made by the 
British Government, in relation to the foreign affairs between the two 
Nations, we would meet it with cordiality, and with the true spirit of 
confidence, which is candour. The observations of Mr. Canning in 
reply to your remark, that the policy of the United States has hitherto 
been, entirely distinct and separate from all interference in the compli- 
cations of European Politics, have great weight, and the considerations 
involved in them, had already been subjects of much deliberation among 
ourselves. As a member of the European community Great Britain 
has relations with all the other Powers of Europe, which the United 
States have not, and with which it is their unaltered determination, not 
to interfere. But American Affairs, whether of the Northern or of the 
Southern Continent can henceforth not be excluded from the interfer- 
ence of the United States. All questions of policy relating to them 
have a bearing so direct upon the Rights and Interests of the United 
States themselves, that they cannot be left at the disposal of European 
Powers animated and directed exclusively by European principles and 
interests. Aware of the deep importance of united ends and councils, 
with those of Great Britain in this emergency, we see no possible basis 
on which that harmonious concert of measures can be founded, other 
than the general principle of South-American Independence. So long 
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as Great Britain withholds the recognition of that, we may, as we cer- 
tainly do concur with her in the aversion to the transfer to any other 
power of any of the colonies in this Hemisphere, heretofore, or yet 
belonging to Spain; but the principles of that aversion, so far as they 
are common to both parties, resting only upon a casual coincidence of 
interests, in a National point of view se/fish on both sides, would be 
liable to dissolution by every change of phase in the aspects of Euro- 
pean Politics. So that Great Britain negotiating at once with the 
European Alliance, and with us, concerning America, without being 
bound by any permanent community of principle, [but only by a casual 
coincidence of interest with us,'] would still be free to accommodate her 
policy to any of those distributions of power, and partitions of Territory 
which have for the last half century been the ultima ratio of all Euro- 
pean political arrangements. While we, bound to her by engagements, 
commensurate only with the momentary community of our separate 
particular interests, and self-excluded from all Negotiation with the 
European Alliance, should still be liable to see European Sovereigns 
dispose of American Interests, without consulting either with us, or 
with any of the American Nations, over whose destinies they would thus 
assume an arbitrary superintendence and controul. 

It was stated to you by Mr. Canning that in the event of a proposal 
for a European Congress, to determine upon measures relating to South 
America, he should propose, that you, as the Representative of the 
United States, should be invited to attend at the same ; and that in the 
case, either of a refusal to give you that invitation or of your declining 
to accept it if given, Great Britain would reserve to herself the right of 
declining also to attend. ‘The President approves your determination 
not to attend, in case the invitation should be given; and we are not 
aware of any circumstances under which we should deem it expedient 
that a Minister of the United States should be authorized to attend 
at such a Congress if the invitation to that effect should be addressed 
to this Government itself. We should certainly decline attending 
unless the South-American Governments should also be invited to 
attend by their Representatives, and as the Representatives of Inde- 
pendent Nations, We would not sanction by our presence any meet- 
ing of European Potentates to dispose of American Republics. We 
shall if such meeting should take place, with a view to any result of 
hostile action solemnly protest against it, and against all the melancholy 
and calamitous consequences which may result from it. We earnestly 
hope that Great Britain will do the same. 

It has been observed that through the whole course of the Corre- 
spondence and of the Conferences, between Mr. Canning and you, he 


1 The words enclosed have been struck out in pencil, as evidently a repetition 
of what had been already expressed. 
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did not disclose the specific information upon which he apprehended so 
immediate an interposition of the European Allies, in the affairs of 
South-America, as would have warranted or required the measure 
which he proposed to be taken in concert with you, before this Gov- 
ernment could be advised of it. And this remark has drawn the 
more attention, upon observing the apparent coolness and apparent 
indifference, with which he treated the subject at your last conferences 
ufter the peculiar earnestness and solemnity of his first advances. It 
would have been more satisfactory here, and would have afforded more 
distinct light for deliberation, if the confidence in which his proposals 
originated had at once been entire. ‘This suggestion is now made with 
a view to the future; and to manifest the disposition on our part to meet 
and return confidence without reserve. 

The circumstances of Mr. Gallatin’s private concerns having induced 
him to decline returning to Europe at this time, and the posture of 
Affairs requiring in the opinion of the President the immediate renewal 
of Negotiations with France, Mr. James Brown has been appointed to 
that Mission, and is expected very shortly to proceed upon it. 

I am with great Respect &c. 
[Joun Quincy Apans. ]' 


It was at the same cabinet meeting of November 21 that 
Adams outlined his intended reply to the later communica- 
tions received from Baron Tuyll, a paper to be first communi- 
cated verbally and afterwards delivered to him confidentially. 
“‘ My purpose would be in a moderate and conciliatory manner, 
but with a firm and determined spirit, to declare our dissent 
from the principles avowed in those communications; to assert 
those upon which our own Government is founded, and, while 
disclaiming all intention, of attempting to propagate them by 
force, and all interference with the political affairs of Europe, 
to declare our expectation and hope that the European powers 
will equally abstain from the attempt to spread their principles 
in the American hemisphere, or to subjugate by force any part 
of these continents to their will.” ? 

While the President approved this idea, his first draft of his 
message showed he had not comprehended the general drift of 
the Secretary’s intentions in the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States. In calling the Cabinet meeting for 
the 21st he had included among the questions to be considered 
“‘ whether any, & if any, what notice, shall be taken of Greece, 


1 From the Adams MSS. 
2 Memoirs of Jolin Quincy Adams, VI. 194. 
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& also of the invasion of Spain by France.”* Accordingly his 


draft alluded to recent events in Spain and Portugal, “ speak- 
ing in terms of the most pointed reprobation of the late inva- 
sion of Spain by France, and of the principles upon which it 
was undertaken by the open avowal of the King of France. 
It also contained a broad acknowledgment of the Greeks as an 
independent nation.” Where was the future Mouroe doc- 
trine in all this? It was, as Adams said, a call to arms against 
all Europe, and for objects of policy exclusively European — 
Greece and Spain. Protest only led the President to promise 
to draw up two sketches for consideration, conformable to the 
two different aspects of the subject. Nothing could better 
prove how the essential part of Adams’s views had escaped 
Monroe’s attention. On the next day the Secretary again 
urged Monroe to abstain from everything in his message which 
the Holy Alliance could make a pretext for construing into 
aggression upon them. He should end his administration — 
“ hereafter to be looked back to as the golden age of this re- 
public’”’—in peace. If the Holy Alliance were determined 
to make up an issue with the United States, ‘it was our pol- 
icy to meet it, and not to make it. . . . If they intend now to 
interpose by force, we shall have as much as we can do to pre- 
vent them, without going to bid them defiance in the heart of 
Europe.”® And Adams again stated the heart of his desired 
policy in unmistakable words: “ The ground that I wish to take 
is that of earnest remonstrance against the interference of the 
European powers by force with South America, but to dis- 
claim all interference on our part with Europe; to make an 
American cause and adhere inflexibly to that.” In Gallatin 
Adams found a congenial spirit on every point save that of the 
Greeks; and Gallatin talked with Monroe. The result of the 


1 James Monroe to John Quincy Adams. 


Dear Sir,—I have given notice to the other members of the adm=, who are 
present, to meet here at one o clock, at which time you will bring over the draught 
of the instruction to Mr. Rush for consideration. I mean to bring under con- 
sideration, at the same time, the important question, whether any, & if any, 
what notice, shall be taken of Greece, & also of the invasion of Spain by France. 
With a view to the latter object, be so good as to bring over with you, a copy of 
the King’s Speech, to the legislative corps, announcing the intended invasion. 

J. M. 

Nov® 21. 1823. — Adams MSS. 


2 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI. 194, 8 Ibid. 197. 
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urgency of these two men was that the President modified his 
paragraphs on foreign affairs, and made them conformable to 
the spirit of Adams’s position. 

The evidence given in these pages all tends to show that it 
was Adams alone who gave tone to the discussions in Cabinet 
on the Canning propositions, and it was due to his efforts that 

‘the question passed from that of a combination, more or less 
defined, with Great Britain for her own interested views and 
aims, to that of a general and independent policy, distinctly 
American, and broad enough to bear the heavy burdens laid 
upon it since. It is not likely that the manuscript of Monroe’s 
message of 1823 is in existence; nor is it likely that it would 
show the paragraphs announcing the Monroe doctrine to be in 
Adams’s writing. Yet it was certainly Adams and not Mon- 
roe who spoke in those paragraphs. 

I have stated there is no entry in the diary of John Quincy 
Adams from September 11 to November 7, 1823. From the 
Adams manuscripts I take a paper prepared by the Secretary 
of State for submission to the President, giving an account of 
his conversations with Baron Tuyll, the Minister of Russia 
in the United States. This paper is of special value because 
it supplies what the Diary does not give,—the preliminary 
stages of the intercourse. The various papers mentioned in 
this account are also given, because they are essential to a 
complete understanding of the scope of Adams’s reply. 


Apams’s ACCOUNT OF HIS COMMUNICATIONS WITH BARON TUYLL. 


On the 16" of October 1823. the Baron de Tuyll, the Russian Min- 
ister, at an interview with me at the Office of the Department of State 
informed me that the Emperor of Russia having learnt that General 
Devereux had been appointed as a Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Government of the Republic of Colombia to reside at his Court, had 
determined not to receive him in that capacity: nor to receive any 
agent from any of the Governments recently formed in the new world 
—and that he, Baron Tuyll was instructed to make this determination 
of his Imperial Majesty known, so that there might no doubt be enter- 
tained in that respect with regard to his intentions. That he had not 
been instructed to make an official communication of this fact to the 
American Government; but that, as he considered such a communica- 
tion the most effectual means of making it known to them, and thereby 
of fulfilling the intentions of his sovereign as indicated in his instruc- 
tious he should address to me an official Note to that effect. 
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The Baron added that by two several Instructions of prior dates, in 
June and December 1822. he had been informed of the satisfaction with 
which the Emperor had observed that the Government of the United 
States, when recognizing the Independence of the South American 
States, had declared that it was not their intention to deviate from the 
neutrality which they had until then observd, in the coutests between 
Spain and her American Colonies; and that it was the wish and hope 
of the Emperor, that the United States should persevere in that course 
of neutrality. The Baron added that he had not thought it necessary 
to communicate officially the purport of these Instructions, and that he 
should not refer to them in the Note which he now proposed to transmit 


to the Department of State ; but having concluded to give in the form 


of a Note the information of the Emperor’s determination with regard 
to the Mission of General Devereux, he had thought the occasion a 
proper one for making a verbal communication of the purport of his 
prior Instructions. 

I observed to the Baron de Tuyll, that upon the President’s return 
from Virginia, which was expected in a very few days, I would lay 
before him, as well the Note, which I should in the meantime receive 
from the Baron, as the purport of the oral communication which he 
then made to me. That I should probably be instructed to return a 
written answer to his Note, and that I should also be directed what to 
say in answer to his verbal remarks. That the Declaration of the 
American Government when they recognized the Southern American 
Nations, that they would persevere in the neutrality till then observed 
between Spain and her emancipated Colonies, had been made under the 
observance of a like neutrality by all the European Powers to the same 
contest. That so long as that state of things should continue, I could 
take upon me to assure the Baron, that the United States would not 
depart from the neutrality so declared by them. But that if one or 
more of the European powers should depart from their neutrality, that 
change of circumstances would necessarily become a subject of further 
deliberation in this Government, the result of which it was not in my 
power to foretell. 

On the same day I received from the Baron de Tuyll the Note, copy 
of which marked 1 is herewith enclosed.! 

On the 21" of October, the Baron again called at the Office of the 
Department of State, and read to me the draught of a despatch that he 
had prepared giving an account to his Government of the purport of 
the conference between us of the 16". He said that being desirous of 
making the statement with perfect accuracy, he submitted this draught 
to me, with a view to making any alteration in it, which I might think 
that, to the accomplishment of that object, it would require. I ob- 


1 Printed on page 400, post. 
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served that it appeared to me to be quite correct, with the exception, 
that in the statement of the final remarks that I had made to him, he 
had so concentrated the substance of it, as to give to it a tone of dryness 
in the manner, which had not been intended by me. That he was 
aware the conversation between us had been in manner altogetlier 
friendly and confidential, and that after saying to him that I should re- 
port to the President the purport of his communication to me, and 
answer it according to the directions that I should receive from him, I 
had added that I could at once take it upon myself to assure him, that 
while the European Powers should continue to observe their neutrality 
between Spain and South America, the United States would not depart 
from theirs. But that a change of the State of the question, by for- 
eign and European interposition, would necessarily give rise to delib- 
eration here, the result of which he must perceive it was not for me 
to foretell. The relations between the United States and Russia had 
always been of the most friendly character, and I knew it was the 
earnest wish of the President that they should so coutinue. The Per- 
sonal Relations in which I had stood for several years with the Russian 
Government, and the proof of Friendship which during that period the 
Emperor Alexander had repeatedly given to the United States, had left 
on my mind, an indelible impression of respect for his character. I 
should regret the possible inference that might be drawn by the Im- 
perial Government, from the compressed substance of what I had said 
to him, that it had been in terms as short and dry, as it appeared in 
his report. He said that he immediately saw the force of my remark, 
and would alter his despatch accordingly. 

On the 24" of October he came again to the office, and read to me 
the amended draft of his despatch, to the general correctness of which 
I assented. He afterwards, as will appear furnished me with a copy 
of it, as sent to his Court, dated $$ October 1823. 

At this conference of the 24" of October, the Baron intimated to me 
a wish, that the substance of his Note of the 4, October, might be 
published, in the form of an Editorial Article, in the National Intelli- 
gencer, or that an article which he should prepare, stating the fact that 
such communication had been made by him to this Government, might 
be inserted by his direction, not as official, but yet as from an authentic 
source. He said that his motive for this wish, was to discharge faith- 
fully his duty to his Government, which had enjoined him not to suffer 
any doubt to be entertained with regard to the Emperor’s intentions, 
on the subject to which it relates, 

I observed that as to an Editorial paragraph apparently authoritative, 
stating the fact of his written communication, it would doubtless excite 
much attention, and lead to the enquiry what answer had been given to 
it. ‘That I should send him an answer, which I supposed would be of a 
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nature, not to require a reply, and that the correspondence on that sub- 
ject would terminate with it. That after he should receive the answer, 
if he still desired that the whole transaction should be made public, I 
did not apprehend there would be any objection on our part to make it 
so, either in the form of a newspaper paragraph, or by the publication 
of the two Notes. But perhaps the most suitable manner would be 
that they should be communicated, with the documents accompanying 
the President’s Message to Congress at their approaching Session. 

That with regard to a publication by Acs direction, I had to remark; 
that from the perfect freedom of the Press in this Country foreign Min- 
isters, if they chose to avail themselves of it, possessed the means of 
operating upon the public mind, in a manner not accessible to them. in 
countries where the Press was under the controul of the Government. 
Foreign Ministers in the United States had often so availed themselves 
of it; but never with any success; and always with a result of disservice 
rather than of service to theirown Government. Weconsidered it as an 
improper expedient for them to resort to. And that as between Nation 
and Nation, no foreign Minister in the United States, could with pro- 
priety insert in the public prints, any thing that an American Minister 
in his Country would by the existing state of the Press be debarr’d from 
publishing there. 

That in the present case if he should publish a statement of the com- 
munication made by him, it would immediately excite the enquiry what 
answer had been returned to it by this Government. An enquiry which 
upon the Meeting of Congress could not fail to present itself in the form 
of a Resolution in one or the other House, calling upon the Executive 
for information concerning it, and the natural answer to which would 
be the communication of the two Notes. But in the meantime, the 
first publication from him would give rise to animadversions in the 
public Prints, and perhaps in Congress, which might be unacceptable 
both to him and to his Government, and the character of which would 
readily occur to his own Reflections. 

He said he believed the best mode of giving the publicity to the 
whole subject, which might be necessary to give effect to the views of 
his Government, would be by the communication of the papers to Con- 
gress, as I had proposed. But if it was agreeable to me, he would 
wait to receive my answer, and would then request another interview 
with me, at which he would candidly state to me his definitive wishes, 
with regard to the publication. 

Upon the President’s return from Virginia, on the 5” of November, 
I laid before him the Note of 16 October received from Baron Tuyll, 
and reported to him the substance of the Conferences between the 
Baron and me as here related. After a consultation with theo Mem- 
bers of the Administration then in Washington, I was directed by 
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the President to request another interview with the Baron; which 
accordingly took place on the 8% 

I then told him that I had submitted to the President the Note from 
him declaring the Emperor’s determination not to receive any Minister 
or Agent from any of the South American States, to which I should 
shortly send him an answer: that I had also reported to the President 
the substance of our verbal conferences: of what had been said by him, 
and of my answers. That the President had directed me to say that 
he approved of my answers as far as they had gone, and to add that he 
received the observations of the Russian Government relating to the 
neutrality of the United States in the contest between Spain, and the 
Independent States of South America, amicably; and in return for 
them wished him to express to the Court the hope of the Government 
of the United States that Russia would on her part also continue to 
observe the same neutrality. After some conversation the Baron desired 
me to repeat what I had said, that he might be sure of perfectly under- 
standing me: whichI did. He then observed that he should immedi- 
ately prepare a dispatch to his Government, relating to the purport of 
this conversation, and (it being Saturday) that to be sure of its accuracy 
he would send it to my house the next day, requesting me to make any 
observations upon it that I should think advisable. 

At this conference, upon a suggestion from the President, I enquired 
of the Baron, what was the import of the words “ political principles,” 
in his note of ;4; October. He said they were used in the Instructions 
of his Government to him, and he understood them as having reference 
to the right of Supremacy of Spain over her Colonies; and that this 
appeared to him to be so clearly their meaning that he did not think it 
would be necessary for him to ask of his Government an explanation of 
them. The Baron reminded me of my observation at a former meeting 
that my answer to his Note, would probably not be of a nature to require a 
reply: and of my engagement to refer it for further advisement, whether 
and how the correspondence should be published. I told him I remem- 
bered both, and still believed that my answer to his note, would require 
no reply, but that of that he would himself judge. AndI stated to him 
what I supposed would be the substance of my answer; upon which he 
made no remark.’ 

The next day, 9. November, he sent to my house the draft of his 
despatch, which, after perusing it I returned to him with a private and 

1 “ An acknowledgment of the receipt of his note; a statement that we had 
received and sent Ministers and Agents in our intercourse with the independent 
South American States, and should continue to do the same ; regretting that the 
Emperor’s political principles had not yet led his Government to the same con- 


clusion. I saw by the Baron’s countenance that he was not a little affected at 


this statement. He took leave of me, however, in perfect good humor.” Memoirs 
of John Quincy Adams, VI. 182. 
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confidential note, containing two observations relating to it. The first 
that in reporting my part of the preceeding day’s conversation he had 
used the expressions of contest between Spain and her Colonies, while 
I had then and in all our conferences spoken of them as the Independ- 
ent American States, heretofore Spanish Colonies, and I suggested to him 
the propriety of making the report of what was said by me conformable 
to this fact. ‘The second, that as the despatch concluded by stating to 
his Court, that before making it up he had for the sake of accuracy, 
submitted it to my inspection, as he had also done with regard to the 
prior despatch of }$ October, I thought it necessary, with a view to 
the certainty of equal accuracy in my reports to the President of the 
contents of his despatches, to request copies of them both. The next 
day he sent me confidentially copies of both — the latter of them dated 


80 October 
11 November 


fidential note to him of the preceding day. Copies of these papers 
marked 2 and 3 are annexed. 

On the 15" of November, the answer, copy of which is marked N. 4. 
was sent to the Baron. On the 17" the Baron requested another inter- 
view with me, in consequences of fresh despatches received from his 
Government. I received him on the same day; when he read to me 
a Letter to him from Count Nesselrode, dated about the last of August, 
informing him of the intended departure of the Emperor Alexander 
from S! Petersburg, on a tour of inspection of his armies, which would 
probably occupy about three months; with assurances that no move- 
ment of hostility was contemplated in connection with this Journey, 
but that the preservation of general Peace, was still the object of the 
Emperor’s earnest solicitude. 

The Baron communicated to me at the same time, extracts from two 
other despatches received from his Court — one dated 30 August N. S. 
containing an exposition of the views of the Emperor Alexander and 
of his Allies, Austria, Prussia and France in relation to the Affairs of 
Spain and Portugal — and the other dated 1 September N. S. replying 
to despatches received from the Baron, after his first arrival here, and 
relating particularly to the Negotiation, concerning the Northwest 
Coast of America, and the Imperial Ukaze of the 44 September 1821. 
He left these extracts with me, to be submitted in confidence to the 
President, and with permission to take a copy of that of the 30" of 
August. He declared his entire satisfaction with my answer to his 
note of +4 October.’ 


1823, and amended conformably to the suggestion in my con- 


[Here follows an account of the conference with Baron 
Tuyll, of November 27th, as given in the Memoirs, vol. vi. 
pp. 212-214.] 


1 From the Adams MSS. 
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BARON TUYLL TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


4 

Monsieur, — L’Empereur, mon Auguste Maitre, ayant été informé, 
que la Régence Républicaine de Colombia avait nommé des Agens di- 
plomatiques aupres de differentes Cours Européennes et que le Général 
de division d’Evreux avait regu une destination semblable pour St. 
Petersbourg, sa Majesté Imperiale a enjouit & son Ministére de me 
prévenir, que, fidele aux principes politiques, qu’Elle suit de concert 
avec ses alliés, Elle ne pourra dans aucun cas recevoir auprés d’Elle 
aucun agent quelconque, soit de la Regence de Colombia, soit d’aucun 
des autres Gouvernemens de fait, qui doivent leur existence aux evéne- 
ments, dont le nouveau monde a été depuis quelques années le theatre. 

Comme il m’est préscrit de ne pas laisser subsister le moindre doute sur 
les intentions de sa Majesté Impériale & cet égard, j’ai jugé, Monsieur, 
devoir porter cette determination & votre connaissance et je saisis cette 
occasion pour vous réitérer l’assurance de la haute considération avec 
laquelle j’ai l’honneur d’étre, Monsieur, votre tres humble et tres obeis- 
sant serviteur 


TUYLL. 
WasHINGTON, le x4 Octobre, 1823.1 


BARON TUYLL TO COUNT NESSELRODE. 


A S. E. Mr. te Comte pe NessELrope 
Wasuincton le 35 octobre 182: 


M' te Comte, — Pour remplir les ordres que V. Ex. m’a fait Vhon- 
neur de me transmettre par sa dépéche en date du 14 Juin dernier, j’ai 
adressé le 4; octobre & M'‘ le Secretaire d’Etat Adams la lettre ci an- 
nexée en copie. 

Ayant jugé, M" le Comte, que cette demarche officielle demandait un 
developpement plus étendu des principes et de la fagon de voir de notre 
Cour, concernant la question des Colonies Espagnoles d’Amérique, je 
me rendis ce méme jour au Departement des affaires étrangeéres et je 
prévins M* le Secrétaire d’Etat du Contenu de l’office, qu'il allait rece- 
voir de ma part. Je passai ensuite & m’expliquer envers ce ministre 
relativement & l’objet ci dessus mentionné dans un sens entitrement con- 
forme aux dépeches de V. Ex. du }} Juillet et du %, Decembre 1822, 
et je finis par exprimer au nom de S. M. |’Empereur, notre Auguste 
Maitre, le voeu et l’espoir, que le Gouvernement des Etats Unis per- 
sistera dans le systeme de neutralité entre l’Espagne et les Colonies 
Espagnoles d’Amérique, qu’il annonga vouloir suivre & |’époque, ou il 
reconnit l’indépendance et l’existence politique de ces derniers pays. 

Mr Adams me répondit: qu’il pouvait m’assurer, qu’aussi longtems 


1 From the Adams MSS. 
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que les affaires continueront de rester sous ce rapport dans le méme 
état, ou elles se trouvaient aw moment, que le Gouvernement Améri- 
sain a adopté le systeme de cette neutralité, et ot elles se sont mainte- 
nues jusqu’ présent le Gouvernement ne se départira point de ce 
systeme. Mr. Je Secrétaire d’Etat ajouta ensuite les observations 
suivantes : 

Que la resolution du Gouvernement des Etats Unis d’observer la 
neutralité entre |’ Espagne et ses Colonies Américaines, ayant été prise 
d’aprés un état de choses existant, celui de la neutralité de la part des 
Puissances de |’Europe dans la guerre, que se font Espagne et ses 
Colonies, tant que cet état de choses continuera de subsister, ce pays ci 
n’apportera point d'altération au systéme de neutralité, qu’il a embrassé.’ 
Que si cette situation venait 4 éprouver un changement de la part de 
l’une ou de l’autre Puissance Européenne, de cette nouvelle situation 
résultérait pour le cabinet de Washington la nécessité de déliberations 
nouvelles; et qu’il ne saurait, naturellement, pas me dire, quelles pour- 
raient étre les determinations que dans une semblable hypothése, le 
Gouvernement des Etats Unis se verrait dans le cas d’adopter. 

J’ai remarqué avec satisfaction, Mr. le Comte, que Mr. le Secrétaire 
d’Etat a paru reconnoitre daus les explications, que j’ai pensé devoir 
lui offrir, une nouvelle preuve des vues droites, généreuses et pleines de 
modération, qui caractérisent la politique de |’ Empereur et un témoi- 
gnage de plus des dispositions constamment amicales de Sa Majesté 
Impériale envers le Gouvernement des Etats Unis. Je me suis con- 
firmé & cette occasion dans l’idée, que j’avais déja antérieurement con- 
cue, du prix, que le Gouvernement de ce pays attache & ces dispositions 
de notre Augaste Souverain, et de son désir d’y correspondre de son 
coté sincerement; sentimens, dont Mr Adams m’a réitéré les assurances 
les plus positives. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre &e &e." [Tvuytt.] 


BARON TUYLL TO COUNT NESSELRODE. 


AS. E. Mr. re Comte pe Nesseirope. 
30 Octobre 1822 
aw 


7 . @, 
WASHINGTON, le eens 


Mr. Le Comte, — Mr. le Secrétaire d’ Etat Adams m’ayant invité de 


27 Octobre 
8 Novembre 


nistre me donna & connaitre, qu’il avait mis la lettre officiclle, que je lui 
adressai le y4, Octobre et sur laquelle je recevrai incessamment une ré- 
ponse par écrit, sous les yeux de Mr. le Président des Etats Unis et 
qu'il lui avait également rendu compte tant des explications verbales, 
dans lesquelles j’étois entré & cette occasion, concernant la neutralité de 


me rendre le au Departement des affaires étrangeres, ce mi- 


1 From the Adams MSS. 
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ce pays entre l’Espagne et ses Colonies Américaines, que de ce qu’il 
m’avait répondu, de méme verbalement, & ce sujet. 

Mr. Adams me dit ensuite que Mr. le Président avait pleinement 
approuvé cette résponse de Mr. le Secretaire d’Etat, qu’il l’avait de 
plus chargé de m’assurer que les observations, qu’au nom de 8S. M, 
’Empereur j’avais présentcées au Gouvernement des Etats Unis relative- 
ment au point susmentionné, avaient été recues amicalement par Mr. le 
Président et que ce dernier désirait, qu’en portant cette assurance a la 
connaissance de ma Cour, j’y ajoutasse simultanément l’expression de 
veeu, que forme de sou coté le Président des Etats Unis: “que Sa 
Majesté Impériale put trouver bon de continuer de méme & suivre le 
systeme de neutralité, qu’ Elle a jusqu’A présent observé dans les diffe- 
rences, qui subsistent entre l’ Espagne et les Etats indépendans, ci devant 
Colonies d’Espagne en Amérique.” 

J’ai pensé devoir prier Mr. Adams de prendre lecture de mon rapport 
en date du 42 Octobre, que ce ministre a reconnu rendre fidélement le 
sens de ce qui s’est passé dans nos premiéres conférences, et j’ai encore 
adopté aujourd’hui la méme marche, afin de m’assurer d’autant mieux 
de l’exactitude de la présente dépéche. 

J’ai Phonneur d’étre &e., &c.,) [Tuy] 


COUNT NESSELRODE TO BARON TUYLL. 


Extrait. St. Peterspoure le 80. Aoft, 1823, 

Quand les principes qu’une cour a résolu de suivre, sont ¢tablis avec 
précision ; quand le but qu'elle se propose est clairement indiqué, les 
événements deviennent faciles & juger pour Ses Ministres & Agents 
diplomatiques. Ceux de |’Empereur n’avaient done pas besoin d’in- 
structions nouvelles pour apprécier & considerer sous leur vrai point 
de vue les heureux changements qui viennent de s’accomplir dans la 
Péninsule. 

Pénétrés de l’esprit qui dirige la politique de Sa Majesté Impériale, 
ils auront applaudi aux declarations, dont ces changements ont été pré- 
cédés, exprimé les voeux les plus sinceres en faveur d’une entreprise 
qui embrasse de si hauts intéréts & annoncé sans hésitation que |’Em- 
pereur & ses alliés voyaient avec un véritable sentiment de joie, la 
marche des troupes de S. M. 'T. C. couronnée d’un double succes par le 
concours des peuples auxquels l’armée frangaise a offert une généreuse 
assistance & par l’affranchissement des pais ot la révolution etait par- 
venue & détroner l'autorité légitime. 

Aujourd’bui que les artisans des malheurs de l’Espagne, renfermés 
dans Cadiz & dans Barcelone, peuvent bien encore abreuver de nou- 


1 From the Adams MSS. 
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veaux outrages leurs prisonniers augustes, mais non asservir & tyran- 
niser leur patrie; aujourd’hui que le Portugal a noblement secoué le 


joug d’une odieuse faction, nous sommes arrivés & une époque, ou il ne 


sera point inutile de vous informer des décisions & des vues ultérieures 
de Sa Majesté Impériale. 

La force des armes déployée Apropos; environnce de toutes les 
garanties que réclamait la résolution d’y avoir recours ; tempérée par 
toutes les mesures & toutes les promesses qui pouvaient tranquilliser 
les peuple sur leur avenir; soutenue, enfin, par cette puissance d’union 
& d’accord qui a créé de nos jours un nouveau systeme politique: la 
force des armes n’a eu en quelque sorte qu’’ se laisser appercevoir pour 
démasquer aux yeux du monde un despotisme qu’avaient trop souvent 
révoqué en doute, ou l’erreur des hommes & théories qui s’abusaient in- 
volontairement peut-étre sur le véritable état des choses, ou la mauvaise 
foi des hommes & projets criminels qui ne cherchaient que les moyens 
d’étendre & de propager la contagion des mémes malheurs. 

En Espagne, la nation toute entitre attendait impatiemment l’occa- 
sion de prouver que la plus coupable imposture avait seule pu lui préter 
ces veeux subversifs de l’ordre social & ce désir d’avilir la Religion & 
le Tréne que démentait d’avance chaque page de son histoire. En 
Portugal, il a suffi d'un exemple & du courage d’un jeune Prince, pour 
que I'¢difice revolutionnaire tombat au premier choc, & pour ainsi dire, 
de sa propre faiblesse. C’est une grande & consolante legon que la 
Providence Divine nous réservait. Elle accorde la justification d’un 
éclatant triomphe aux desseins des Monarques qui ont pris l’engage- 
ment de marcher dans ses voies; mais peut-étre n’a-t-on pas assez ob- 
servé que les mémorables événements, dont nous sommes témoins, 
marquent une nouvelle phase de la civilisation Européenne. Sans 
s’affaiblir, le patriotisme parait s’étre éclairé; la raison des peuples a 
fait un grand pas, en reconnoissant que, dans le systeme actuel de 
l'Europe, les conquétes sont impossibles ; que les Souverains qui avait 
mis leur gloire & réparer les effets de ces anciennes interventions dont 
la malveillance essayait encore d’allarmer la crédulité publique, ne re- 
nouveleraient point ce qu’ils avaient toujours condamné, & que ces 
vieilles haines nationales qui repoussaient jusqu’aux services rendus 
par une main ¢trangére, devaient disparaitre devant un sentiment uni- 
versel, devant le besoin d’opposer une digue impénétrable au retour des 
troubles & des révolutions dont nous avons tous été, trente ans, les 
jouets et les victimes. Que l’on compare |’Espagne telle que nous la 
peignaient des prédictions sinistres, & l’Espagne telle qu’elle se montre 
aujourd’hui ; que l’on suive les rapides progrés de la bonne cause, depuis 
Yannée derniére, & on se convaincra de ces utiles vérités, on verra que 
la paix, en se rétablissant, aura pour base la conviction généralement 
acquise des précieux avantages d’une politique qui a délivré la France, 
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en 1814 et 1815, volé au secours de I’Italie en 1821, brisé les chaines 
de Espagne & du Portugal en 1823; d’une politique, qui n’a pour 
objet que de garantir la tranquillité de tous les Etats dont se compose 
le monde civilisé. 

Il importe que les Ministres & Agents de l’Empereur ne perdent pas 
de vue ces graves considérations & qu’ils les développent toutes les fois 
quils trouvent l’occasion de les faire apprécier. 

L’ Alliance a été trop calomniée & elle a fait trop de bien pour qu’on 
ne doive pas confondre ses accusateurs, en placant les résultats & coté 
des imputations, & l’honneur d’avoir affranchi & sauvé les peuples, & 
coté du reproche de vouloir les asservir & les perdre. 

Tout autorise & croire que cette salutaire Alliance accomplira sans 
obstacle sérieux l’ceuvre dont elle s’occupe. La Revolution expirante 
peut bien compter quelques jours de plus ou de moins d’agonie, mais il 
lui sera plus difficile que jamais de redevenir Puissance; car les Mo- 
narques Alliés sont décidés & ne pas transiger, & ne pas méme traiter 
avec elle. Certes, ils ne conseilleront, en Espagne, ni les vengeances 
ni les réactions ; & leur premier principe sera constamment, que |’ inno- 
cence obtienne une juste garantie & l’erreur un noble pardon; mais ils 
ne sauraient reconnaitre ancien droit créé & soutenu par le crime; ils 
ne sauraient practiser avec ceux qu’on a vus renouveler & l’isle de Leon, 
a Madrid & & Séville des attentats qui prouvent le mépris ouvert de 
tout ce que les hommes devraient respecter le plus dans l’intérét de leur 
repos & de leur bonheur. C’est avec cette détermination qu’a été 
forme & que sera poursuivi le siege de Cadix. On ne posera les armes 
qu’au moment od la liberté du roi aura enfin été conquise & assurée. 

Ce moment sera celui, ot les Alliés rempliront envers |’Espagne le 
reste de leurs engagements & de leurs devoirs. Ils se garderont de 
porter la plus légére atteinte & l’indépendance du Roi, sous le rapport 
de ladministration intérieure de ses Etats, mais par l’organe de leurs 
Ambassadeurs (Sa Majesté Impériale se propose alors d’accréditer tem- 
porairement le Lieutenant Général Pozzo di Borgo auprés de S. M. C.) 
ils éleveront la voix de l’amitié, ils useront de ses priviléges, ils profi- 
teront de leur position, pour insister avec énergie sur la nécessité d’em- 
pécher que l’avenir ne reproduise les erreurs du passé, de confier & 
des Institutions fortes, monarchique & toutes nationales les destinées 
futures de l’Espagne & de rendre désormais inutile l’assistance qu’elle 
a recue, on y fondant un gouvernement dont la surété résidera dans le 
bien méme dont il sera l’instrument & l’auteur. 

Les Alliés ne pourrant signaler ni les loix, ni les mesures, ni les 
hommes les plus capable de réaliser de telles intentions. Mais ils croi- 
raient manquer & une de leurs obligations les plus essentielles, s’ils 
n’avertissaient Ferdinand VII., redevenue libre, que leur entreprise 
demande encore une derniére apologie aux yeux de |’Europe, & que si 
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la prosperité de l’Espagne n’en est la conséquence immédiate, ils n’au- 
ront rien fait ni pour lui, ni pour eux. 

L’Empereur souhaite avec la méme sincérité & le méme désinté- 
ressement un bonheur durable Ala Nation portugaise. Nos communica- 
tions jointes & celles des Cours d’Autriche, de France et de Prusse qui 
partage ce désir, en offriront la meilleure preuve au Cabinet de Lis- 
bonne, & nous n’aurons plus de veeux a former, si le nouveau gou- 
vernement du Portugal prépare avec prudence & maturité les matériaux 
d’une restauration solide, s’il les met en ceuvre, quand |’Espagne 
pourra se livrer aux mémes soins, & s’il rivalise de zéle avec le Cabinet 
de Madrid pour décider, & l’avantage réciproque des deux Etats, les 
questions de politique extérieure & administrative, qu’ils ont, un a’ 
l'autre, & méditér & A résoudre. 

Tel est le sens dans lequel ont agi & dans lequel continueront d’agir 
’Empereur & ses Alliés. . . . 

Vous tes autorisé a faire usage de la presente dans vos rapports con- 
fidentiels avec le gouvernement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. 


On November 25, Adams “ made a draft of observations 
upon the communications recently received from the Baron de 
Tuyl, the Russian Minister. Took the paper, together with 
the statement I had prepared of what has passed between 
him and me, and all the papers received from him to the 
President.” ? The paper is as follows : — 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMMUNICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
FROM THE MINISTER OF Russia.® 


The Government of the United States of America is [essentially] 
Republican. By their Constitution it is provided that “The United 
States shall guaranty to every State in this Union, a Repudlican form 
of Government, and shall protect each of them from invasion.” 

[The principles of this form of Polity are; 1 that the Institution 


1 From the Adams MSS, 

“The second extract was an exposition of principles relating to the affairs of 
Spain and Portugal, in a tone of passionate exultation at the counter-revolution 
in Portugal and the impending success of the French army in Spain; an ‘Io 
Triumphe’ over the fallen cause of revolution, with sturdy promises of determi- 
nation to keep it down ; disclaimers of all intention of making conquests; bitter 
complaints of being calumniated, and one paragraph of compunctions, acknowl- 
edging that an apology is yet due to mankind for the invasion of Spain, which it 
is in the power only of Ferdinand to furnish, by making his people happy. That 
paragraph is a satire upon the rest of the paper.” Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams, VI. 190. 

2 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI. 199. 

8 What is enclosed between brackets was struck out of the paper. 
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of Government, to be lawful, must be pacific, that is founded upon 
the consent, and by the agreement of those who are governed; and 2 
that each Nation is exclusively the judge of the Government best suited 
to itself, and that no other Nation, can justly interfere by force to impose 
a different Government upon it. The first of these principles may be 
designated, as the principle of Liberty — the second as the principle of 
National Independence —'They are both Principles of Peace and of 
Good Will to Men.] 

[A necessary consequence of the second of these principles is that] 
The United States recognize in other Nations the right which they 
claim and exercise for themselves, of establishing and of modifying 
their own Governments, according to their own judgments, and views 
of their interests, not encroaching upon the rights of others. 

Aware that the Monarchical principle of Government, is different 
from theirs, the United States have never sought a conflict with it, for 
interests not their own. Warranted by the principle of National Inde- 
pendence, which forms one of the bases of their political Institutions, 
they have desired Peace, Commerce and Honest Friendship with all 
other Nations, and entangling alliances with none. 

From all the combinations of European Politics relative to the dis- 
tribution of Power, or the Administration of Government the United 
States have studiously kept themselves aloof. They have not sought, 


by the propagation of their principles to disturb the Peace, or to inter- 
meddle with the policy of any part of Europe. In the Independence 


of Nations, they have respected the organization of their Governments, 
however different from their own, and [Republican to the last drop of 
blood in their veins,] they have thought it no sacrifice of their principles 
to cultivate with sincerity and assiduity Peace and Friendship even 
with the most absolute Monarchies and their Sovereigns. 

To the Revolution and War which has severed the immense Terri- 
tories, on the american [Zerritories] continents heretofore subject to 
the dominion of Spain from the yoke of that power, the United States 
have observed an undeviating neutrality. So long as the remotest 
prospect existed that Spain by Negotiation or by arms could recover 
the possession she had once held of those Countries, the United States 
forbore to enquire by what title she had held them, and how she had 
fulfilled towards them the duties of all Governments to the People 
under their charge. When the South-American Nations, after succes- 
sively declaring their Independence, had maintained it, until no rational 
doubt could remain, that the dominion of Spain over them was irre- 
coverably lost, the United States recognized them as Independent 
Nations, and have entered into those relations with them commercial 
and political incident to that Condition — Relations the more important 
to the interests of the United States, as the whole of those emancipated 
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Regions are situated in their own Hemisphere, and as the most exten- 
sive, populous and powerful of the new Nations are in their immediate 
vicinity ; and one of them bordering upon the Territories of this Union. 

To the contest between Spain and South America all the European 
Powers have also remained neutral. The maritime Nations have freely 
entered into commercial intercourse with the South-Americans, which 
they could not have done, while the Colonial Government of Spain 
existed. The neutrality of Europe was one of the foundations upon 
which the United States formed their judgment, in recognizing the 
South-American Independence; they considered and still consider, that 
from this neutrality the European Nations cannot rightfully depart. 

Among the Powers of Europe, Russia is one with whom the United 
States have entertained the most friendly and mutually beneficial inter- 
course. Through all the vicissitudes of War and Revolution, of which 
the world for the last thirty years has been the theatre, the good under- 
standing between the two Governments has been uninterrupted. The 
Emperor Alexander in particular has not ceased to manifest sentiments 
of Friendship and good-will to the United States from the period of his 
accession to the throne, to this moment, and the United States on their 
part, have as invariably shown the interest which they take in his 
Friendship and the solicitude with which they wish to retain it. 

In the communications recently received from the Baron de Tuyll, so 
far as they relate to the immediate objects of intercourse between the 
two Governments, the President sees with high satisfaction, the avowal 
of unabated cordiality and kindness towards the United States on the 
part of the Emperor. 

With regard to the communications which relate to the Affairs of 
Spain and Portugal, and to those of South America, while sensible 
of the candour and frankness with which they are made, the President 
indulges the hope, that they are not intended ether to mark an /Era 
either of change, in the friendly dispositions of the Emperor towards 
the United States or of hostility to the principles upon which their 
Governments are founded ; or of deviation from the system of neutrality 
hitherto observed by him and his allies, in the contest between Spain 
and America. 

To the Notification that the Emperor, in conformity with the political 
principles maintained by himself and his Allies, has determined to re- 
ceive no Agent from any of the Governments de facto, which have been 
recently formed in the new World it has been thought sufficient to 
answer that the United States, faithful to thetr political principles, have 
recognised and now consider them as the Governments of Independent 
Nations. 

To the signification of the Emperor’s hope and desire that the United 
States should continue to observe the neutrality which they have pro- 
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claimed between Spain and South-America, the answer has been that 
the Neutrality of the United States will be maintained, as long as that 
of Europe, apart from Spain, shall continue and that they hope that of 
the Imperial Government of Russia will be continued. 

[To the confidential communication from the Baron de Tuyll, of the 
Extract, dated St Petersburg 30 August 1823. So far as it relates 
to the affairs of Spain and Portugal, the only remark which it is thought 
necessary to make, is of the great satisfaction with which the President 
has noticed that paragraph, which contains the frank and solemn admis- 
sions that “the undertaking of the Allies, yet demands a last Apology to the 
eyes of Europe.” ] 

In the general declarations that the allied Monarchs will never com- 
pound, and never will even treat with the Revolution and that their 
policy has only for its object by forcible interposition to guaranty the 
tranquility of all the States of which the civilised world is composed, the 
President wishes to perceive sentiments, the application of which is 
limited, and intended in their results to be limited to the Affairs of 
Europe. 

That the sphere of their operations was not intended to embrace the 
United States of America, nor any portion of the American Hemi- 
sphere. 

And finally deeply desirous as the United States are of preserving 
the general peace of the world, their friendly intercourse with all the 
European Nations, and especially the most cordial harmony and good- 
will with the Imperial Government of Russia, it is due as well to their 
own unalterable Sentiments, as to the explicit avowal of them, called 
for by the communications received from the Baron de Tuyll, to declare 

That the United States of America, and their Government, could 
not see with indifference, the forcible interposition of any European 
Power, other than Spain, either to restore the dominion of Spain over 
her emancipated Colonies in America, or to establish Monarchical Gov- 
ernments in those Countries, or to transfer any of the possessions here- 
tofore or yet subject to Spain in the American Hemisphere, to any 
other European Power. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE WASHINGTON 27 November 1823 


The remarkable discussion this paper caused in the Cabinet 
is too long for insertion in this place, and is fully described in the 
“ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams,” vol. vi. pp. 199-212, That 
the timidity of the President was awakened that record shows ; 
but the persistence of Adams, and the very weighty arguments 
he advanced in its favor, induced Monroe to yield, but not 
until it was too late for the purpose intended. For the paper 
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was read to the Russian Minister without the disputed para- 
graphs. Now that their nature is known, we may wonder at 
the extreme susceptibility of the President in the matter. 


JAMES MONROE TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Dear Srr,—I am inclind to think that the second parag” had bet- 
ter be omitted, & that such part of the 3¢ be also omitted, as will make 
that parag’, stand, as the second distinct proposition, in our system, 
The principle of the paper, will not be affected by this modification, & 
it will be less likely to produce excitement anywhere. 

Two other passages, the first in the first page, & the second, in the 
od 


3° are also marked for omission. J. M. 
You had better see the Baron immediately. 


Nov® 27, 1823.1 


JAMES MONROE TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Nov 27 [1823.] 
The direct attack which the parag" makes on the recent of move- 
ments, of the Emperor, & of course, censure, on him, and its tendency 
to irritate, suggest the apprehension that it may produce an unfavorable 
effect. The illustration of our principles, is one thing; the doing it, in 
such a form, bearing directly, on what has passed, & which is avoided 
in the message, is another. Nevertheless, as you attach much interest 
to this passage, I am willing that you insert it, being very averse to your 
omitting any thing w*" you deem so material. J. M.? 


As connected with this matter, three letters from Monroe 
will not be without interest, especially as they throw some 
light upon his position and lead up to the continuation of my 
story. Canning was answered ; it remained to make a reply 
to the Russian communications. In his second letter to 
Jefferson, Monroe touches upon the matter, thus giving a 
connecting link. 


MONROE TO JEFFERSON. 


Wasuineoton, Dect 4, 1823. 
Dear Str, —I now forward to you a copy of the message, more 
legible than that which [was] sent by the last mail. I have concurr’d 
thoroughly with the sentiments expressd in your late letter, as I am 


} From the Adams MSS. 2 [bid. 
52 
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persuaded, you will find, by the message, as to the part we ought to act, 
toward the allied powers, in regard to S° America. I consider the 
cause of that country, as essentially our own. That the crisis is fully 
as menacing, as has been supposed, is confirmd, by recent communica- 
tions, from another quarter, with which I will make you acquainted in 
my next. The most unpleasant circumstance, in these communications 
is, that Mr. Canning’s zeal, has much abated of late. Whether this 
proceeds, from the unwillingness of his gov‘, to recognize the new gov", 
or from offers made to it, by the allied powers, to seduce it, into their 
scale; we know not. We shall nevertheless be on our guard, against 
Very respectfully and sincerely Yours, 

JaMES Monroe. 


any contingency 


Reed Dec. 7.1 


MONROE TO S. L. GOUVERNEUR. 


WasHineTon, Dec. 4, 1823. 

Dear SamvueL,—I have only a moment to inform you that your 
aunt escaped her chill last night, & is much better today. She was 
bled yesterday & had also taken some Calomel to which we attribute 
this improvement. 

I send you two copies of the message, better printed than that which 
I sent yesterday, with the information, which we possess, of the views 
of the allied powers, which altho’ applicable to S° am:, touch us, on 
principle, it was thought a duty to advert to the subject, & in plain 
terms. It has been done, nevertheless, in mild, respectful, & friendly 
terms. Had I omitted to put the country on its guard, & any thing 
had occurrd of a serious character, I should probably have been cen- 
surd as it is they may look before them, and what may be deemed 
expedient. I shall be glad to hear in what light the warning is 
viewd. 

I hope that neither you, Mr. Tillotson or Mr, Morris, will pledge 
either yourselves, or me, in favor of Mr. Randolph, further than as to 
the respectability of his character, & what I have heard of his estate, 
which I stated that I had not seen. I think it valuable, & that he 
would not misrepresent facts. Be on your guard as to this, Tell Maria 
that we are much relieved, by the favorable change in her mothers 
health. If she escapes to morrow, we trust, that all further anxiety 
will cease. affectionate regards attend you all — 

Your friend 
James Monroeg.? 


1 From the Jefferson Papers in the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
2 From the Monroe Papers in the New York Public Library. 
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MONROE TO JEFFERSON. 


Wasuineton, Dec’, 1823. 


Dear Sr1r,—Shortly after the receipt of yours of the 24" of 
October, & while the subject treated in it, was under consideration, 
the Russian minister, drew the attention of the gov! to the same sub- 
ject, tho’ in a very different sense from that in which it had been done 
by Mr. Canning. Baron Tuyll, announcd in an official letter, and as 
was understood by order of the Emperor, that having heard that the 
republic of Columbia had appointed a minister to Russia, he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that he would not receive him, nor would 
he receive any minister from any of the new gov de facto, of which 
the new world had been recently the theatre. On another occasion, 
he observ’d, that the Emperor had seen with great satisfaction, the 
declaration of this gov', when those new gov‘ were recognized, that it 


was the intention of the UStates, to remain neutral. He gave this 


intimation for the purpose of expressing the wish of his master, that 
we would persevere in the same policy. He communicated soon 
afterwards, an extract of a letter from his gov‘, in which the conduct 
of the allied powers, in regard to Naples, Spain, & Portugal, was 
reviewed, and that policy explain’d, distinctly avowing their determi- 
nation, to crush all revolutionary movements, & thereby to preserve 


order in the civilized world. The terms ‘* civilized world” were 
probably intended to be applied to Europe only, but admited an ap- 
plication to this hemisphere also. ‘These communications were receivd 
as proofs of candour, & a friendly disposition to the UStates, but 
were nevertheless answer’d, in a manner equally explicit, frank, & 
direct, to each point. In regard to neutrality it was observ’d, when 
that sentim' was declard, that the other powers of Europe had not 
taken side with Spain —that they were then neutral — if they should 
change their policy, the state of things, on which our neutrality was 
declar’d, being alterd, we would not be bound by that declaration, 
but might change our policy also.’ Informal notes, or rather a 
proces verbal, of what passed in conference, to such effect, were 
exchangd between Mr Adams & the Russian minister, with an 
understanding however that they should be held confidential. 

When the character of these communications, of that from Mr. 
Canning, & that from the Russian minister, is considerd, & the time 
when made, it leaves little doubt that some project against the new 
gov", is contemplated. In what form is uncertain. It is hoped that 
the sentiments expressd in the message, will give a check to it. We 
certainly meet, in full extent, the proposition of Mr. Canning, & in the 


1 To this point in thick lines; showing a change of pen, and presumably a 
change in time, what follows being written at a later day. 
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mode to give it the greatest effect. If his gov! makes a similar decl", 
the project will, it may be presumd, be abandoned. By taking the 
step here, it is done in a manner more conciliatory with, & respectful 
to Russia, & the other powers, than if taken in England, and as it 
is thought with more credit to our gov! Had we mov’d in the first 
instance in England, separated as she is in part, from those powers, 
our union with her, being marked, might have producd irritation with 
them. We know that Russia, dreads a connection between the 
UStates & G. Britain, or harmony in policy. Moving on our own 
ground, the apprehension that unless she retreats, that effect may be 
producd, may be a motive with her for retreating. Had we mov’d in 
England, it is probable, that it would have been inferr’d that we acted 
under her influence, & at her instigation, & thus have lost credit as 
well with our southern neighbours, as with the allied powers. 

There is some danger that the British gov!, when it sees the part 
we have taken, may endeavour to throw the whole burden on us, and 
profit, in case of such interposition of the allied powers; of her neutral- 
ity, at our expense. But I think that this would be impossible after 
what has passd on the subject; besides it does not follow, from what 
has been said, that we should be bound to engage in the war, in such 
event. Of this intimations may be given, should it be necessary. A 
messenger will depart for Engl* with despatches for Mr. Rush in a 
few days, who will go on to St Petersb€ with others to Mr. Middleton. 
And considering the crisis, it has occurr’d, that a special mission, of 
the first consideration from the country, directed to Engl‘ in the first 
instance, with power, to attend, any congress, that may be conven’d, 
on the affrs of S? am: or Mexico, might have the happiest effect. 
You shall hear from me further on this subject. 

Very sincerely your friend 

Endorsed “ rec? Dec. 11.” 4 [no signature. ] 


RICHARD RUSH TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


(Rec’d 9th October.) 
No. 823. Lonpon, August 19, 1823. 
Sir, — When my interview with Mr. Canning on Saturday was about 
to close, I transiently asked him whether, notwithstanding the late news 
from Spain, we might not hope that the Spaniards would get the better 
of all their difficulties. I had allusion to the defection of Baltasteros, in 
Andalusia, an event seeming to threaten with new dangers the consti- 
tutional cause. .His reply was general, importing nothing more than 
his opinion of the increased difficulties and dangers with which, un- 
doubtedly, this event was calculated to surround the Spanish cause. 


1 From the Jefferson Papers in the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
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Pursuing the topick of Spanish affairs, I remarked that should 
France ultimately effect her purposes in Spain, there was at least 
the consolation left, that Great Britain would not allow her to go 
farther and lay her hands upon the Spanish colonies, bringing them too 
under her grasp. I here had in my mind the sentiments promulgated 
upon this subject in Mr. Canning’s note to the British ambassador at 
Paris of the 3lst of March, during the negotiations that preceded the 
invasion of Spain. It will be recollected that the British government 
say in this note, that time and the course of events appeared to have 
substantially decided the question of the separation of these colonies 
from the mother country, although their formal recognition as inde- 
pendent states by Great Britain might be hastened or retarded by 
external circumstances, as well as by the internal condition of those 
new states themselves; and that as his Britannic majesty disclaimed 
all intention of appropriating to himself the smallest portion of the late 
Spanish possessions in America, he was also satisfied that no attempt 
would be made by France to bring any of them under her dominion, 
either by conquest, or by cession from Spain. 

By this we are to understand, in terms sufficiently distinct, that 
Great Britain would not be passive under such an attempt by France, 
and Mr, Canning, on my having referred to this note, asked me what 
I thought my government would say to going hand in hand with this, 
in the same sentiment; not as he added that any concert in action 
under it, could become necessary between the two countries, but that 
the simple fact of our being known to hold the same sentiment would, 
he had no doubt, by its moral effect, put down the intention on the 
part of France, admitting that she should ever entertain it. This 
belief was founded he said upon the large share of the maritime 
power of the world which Great Britain and the United States shared 
between them, and the consequent influence which the knowledge that 
they held a common opinion upon a question on which such large mari- 
time interests, present and future, hung, could not fail to produce upon 
the rest of the world. 

I replied, that in what manner my government would look upon 
such a suggestion, I was unable to say, but that I would communi- 
cate it in the same informal manner in which he threw it out. I 
said, however, that I did not think I should do so with full advantage, 
unless he would at the same time enlighten me as to the precise situa- 
tion in which His Majesty’s government stood at this moment in relation 
to those new states, and especially on the material point of their own 
independence. 

He replied that Great Britain certainly never again intended to lend 
her instrumentality or aid, whether by mediation or otherwise, towards 
making up the dispute between Spain and her colonies; but that if this 
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result could still be brought about, she would not interfere to prevent 
it. Upon my intimating that I had supposed that all idea of Spain 
ever recovering her authority over the colonies had long since gone by, 
he explained by saying that he did not mean to controvert that opinion, 
for he too believed that the day had arrived when all America might be 
considered as lost to Europe, so far as the tie of political dependence 
was concerned. All that he meant was, that if Spain and the colonies 
should still be able to bring the dispute, not yet totally extinct between 
them, to a close upon terms satisfactory to both sides, and which should 
at the same time secure to Spain commercial or other advantages not 
exténded to other nations, that Great Britain would not object to a 
compromise in this spirit of preference to Spain. All that she would 
ask would be to stand upon as favored a footing as any other nation 
after Spain. Upon my again alluding to the itnprobability of the dis- 
pute ever settling down now even upon this basis, he said that’it was 
not his intention to maintain such a position, and that he had expressed 
himself as above rather for the purpose of indicating the feeling which 
this cabinet still had towards Spain in relation to the controversy, than 
of predicting results. 

Wishing, however, to be still more specifically informed, I asked 
whether Great Britain was at this moment taking any step, or con- 
templating any, which had reference to the recognition of these states, 
this being the point in which we felt the chief interest. 

He replied that she had taken none whatever, as yet, but was upon 
the eve of taking one, not final, but preparatory, and which would still 
leave her at large to recognize or not according to the position of events 
at a future period. The measure in question was, to send out one 
or more individuals under authority from this government to South 
America, not strictly diplomatic, but clothed with powers in the nature 
of a commission of inquiry, and which in short he described as analo- 
gous to those exercised by our commissioners in 1817 ; and that upon the 
result of this commission much might depend as to the ulterior conduct 
of Great Britain. I asked whether I was to understand that it would 
comprehend all the new states, or which of them; to which he replied 
that, for the present, it would be limited to Mexico. 

Reverting to his first idea he again said, that he hoped that France 
would not, should even events in the Peninsula be favorable to her, 
extend her views to South America for the purpose of reducing the 
colonies, nominally perhaps for Spain, but in effect to subserve ends of 
her own; but that in case she should meditate such a policy, he was 
satisfied that the knowledge of the United States being opposed to it as 
well as Great Britain, could not fail to have its influence in checking 
her steps. In this way he thought good might be done by prevention, 
and peaceful prospects all round increased. As to the form in which 
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such knowledge might be made to reach France, and even the other 
powers of Europe, he said in conclusion that that might probably be 
arranged in a manner that would be free from objection. 

I again told him that I would convey his suggestions to you for the 
information of the President, and impart to him whatever reply I might 
receive. My own inference rather is, that his proposition was a fortu- 
itous one; yet he entered into it I thought with some interest, and 
appeared to receive with a corresponding satisfaction the assurance | 
gave him that it should be made known to the President. I did not 
feel myself at liberty to express any opinion unfavorable to it, and was 
as careful to give none in its favor. 

Mr. Canning mentioned to me at this same interview, that a late 
confidential despatch which he had seen from Count Nesselrode to 
Count Lieven, dated, I think, in June, contained declarations respect- 
ing the Russian ukase relative to the northwest coast that were satis- 
factory ; that they went to show that it would probably not be executed 
in a manner to give cause of complaint to other nations, and that, in 
particular, it had not yet been executed in any instance under orders 
issued by Russia subsequently to its first promulgation. 

I have the honor to remain, with very great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 


Ricuarp Rusu. 
Honorable Jonn Quincy Apams, Secretary of State. 


(Enclosure with Mr. Rush’s No. 325, August 23, 1823.) 
GEORGE CANNING TO RICHARD RUSH. 


Private and confidential. Foreien Orrice, Aug. 20, 1823. 


My pear Sir, — Before leaving Town I am desirous of bringing 
before you in a more distinct, but still in an unofficial and confidential 
shape, the question which we shortly discussed the last time that I had 
the pleasure of seeing you. 

Is not the moment come when our Governments might understand 
each other as to the Spanish American Colonies? And if we can 
arrive at such an understanding, would it not be expedient for our- 
selves, and beneficial for all the world, that the principles of it should 
be clearly settled and plainly avowed ? 

For ourselves we have no disguise. 

1. We conceive the recovery of the Colonies by Spain to be 
hopeless. 

2. We conceive the question of the recognition of them, as Inde- 
pendent States, to be one of time and circumstances. 

3. We are, however, by no means disposed to throw any impedi- 
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ment in the way of an arrangement between them and the mother 
country by amicable negotiations. 

4. We aim not at the possession of any portion of them ourselves. 

5. We could not see any portion of them transferred to any other 
Power, with indifference. 

If these opinions and feelings are as I firmly believe them to be, 
common to your Government with ours, why should we hesitate mutu- 
ally to confide them to each other ; and to declare them in the face of 
the world ? 

If there be any European Power which cherishes other. projects, 
which looks to a forcible enterprize for reducing the colonies to subju- 
gation, on the behalf or in the name of Spain ; or which meditates the 
acquisition of any part of them to itself, by cession or by conquest ; 
such a declaration on the part of your government and ours would be 
at once the most effectual and the least offensive mode of intimating our 
joint disapprobation of such projects. 

It would at the same time put an end to all the jealousies of Spain 
with respect to her remaining Colonies, and to agitation which prevails 
in those Colonies, an agitation which it would be but humane to allay; 
being determined (as we are) not to profit by encouraging it. 

Do you conceive that under the power which you have recently 
received, you are authorized to enter into negotiation and to sign any 
Convention upon this subject? Do you conceive, if that be not within 
your competence, you could exchange with me ministerial notes upon it ? 

Nothing could be more gratifying to me than to join with you in such 
a work, and, I am persuaded, there has seldom, in the history of the 
world, occurred an opportunity when so small an effort of two friendly 
Governments might produce so unequivocal a good and prevent such 
extensive calamities. 

I shall be absent from London but three weeks at the utmost ; but 
never so far distant but that I can receive and reply to any communi- 
cation within three or four days. 

I have the honor to be ; 
My Dear Sir, with great respect and esteem 
Your obedient and faithful servant 
R. Rusu, Esqr. (Signed) GrorGe Cannina. 


(Enclosure with Mr. Rush's No. 326, August 28, 1823.) 
GEORGE CANNING TO RICHARD RUSH. 


Private and confidential. LiverPoot, August 23, 1823. 


My pear Sir, — Since I wrote to you on the 20th, an additional 
motive has occurred for wishing that we might be able to come to some 
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understanding on the part of our respective Governments on the subject 
of my letter; to come to it soon, and to be at liberty to announce it to 
the world. 

It is this. I have received notice, but not such a notice as imposes 
upon me the necessity of any immediate answer or proceeding — that 
so soon as the military objects in Spain are achieved (of which the 
French expect, how justly I know not, a very speedy achievement) a 
proposal will be made for a Congress, or some less formal concert and 
consultation, specially upon the affairs of Spanish America. 

I need not point out to you all the complications to which this pro- 
posal, however dealt with by us, may lead. 

Pray receive this communication in the same confidence with the 
former; and believe me with great truth 

My Dear Sir, and esteem, 
Your obedient and faithful servant, 
R. Rusu, Esqr. (Signed) Gero. CANNING. 


RICHARD RUSH TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


(Rec’d 5 November.) 
No. 330. Lonpvon, September 8, 1823. 

Sir, —I yesterday received another confidential note from Mr. Can- 
ning, dated the thirty first of August, a copy of which I have the honor 
to enclose herewith for the President’s information. 

From this note it would appear that Mr. Canning is not prepared to 
pledge this government to an immediate recognition of the independence 
of the South American States. I shall renew to him a proposition to 
this effect when we meet; but should he continue to draw back from 
it, I shall on my part not act upon the overtures contained in his first 
note, not feeling myself at liberty to accede to them in the name of my 
government, but upon the basis of an equivalent. This equivalent as I 
now view the subject could be nothing less than the immediate and full 
acknowledgment of those states, or some of them, by Great Britain. 

I shall send this despatch by this evening’s mail to Liverpool, and 
have reason to hope that it will go in a ship that sails on the eighth, 
whereby there will have been not a moment’s delay in putting you 
in possession of all the correspondence that has passed between Mr. 
Canning and me, or that now seems likely to pass, upon this delicate 
subject. I cannot help thinking, however, that its apparent urgency 
may, after all, be lessened by the turn which we may yet witness in 
affairs, military and political, in Spain. 

I have the honor to remain with very great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ricnarp Rusu. 


Honorable Joun Quincy Apams, Secretary of State. 
63 
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(Enclosure with Mr. Rush’s No. 330, September 8, 1823.) 


GEORGE CANNING TO RICHARD RUSH. 


Private and Confidential. Srorrs, Westmorcanp, Aug. 31, 1823. 

My pear Sir,—I have now to acknowledge the receipt of your 
answer to both my letters; and whatever may be the practical result 
of our confidential communication, it is an unmixed satisfaction to me 
that the spirit in which it began on my part, has been met so cordially 
on yours. 

To a practical result eminently beneficial I see no obstacle; except 
in your want of specific powers, and in the delay which may inter- 
vene before you can procure them; and during which events may get 
before us. 

Had you felt yourself authorized to entertain any formal proposition, 
and to decide upon it, without reference home, I would immediately 
have taken measures for assembling my Colleagues in London, upon my 
return, in order to be enabled to submit to you as the act of my govern- 
ment, all that I have stated to you as my own sentiments and theirs. 
But with such a delay in prospect, I think I should hardly be justified 
in proposing to bind ourselves to any thing positively and uncondition- 
ally ; and think on the other hand that a proposition qualified either in 
respect to the contingency of your concurrence in it, or with reference 
to possible change of circumstances, would want the decision and frank- 
ness which I should wish to mark our proceeding. 

Not that I anticipate any change of circumstances, which could vary 
the views opened to you in my first letter: — nor that, after what you 
have written to me in return, I apprehend any essential dissimilarity of 
views on the part of your Government. 

But we must not place ourselves in a position in which, if called upon 
from other quarters for an opinion, we cannot give a clear and definite 
account not only of what we think and feel, but of what we have done 
or are doing, upon the matter in question. ‘To be able to say, in an- 
swer to such an appeal, that the United States and Great Britain con- 
cur in thinking so and so— would be well. To anticipate any such 
appeal by a voluntary declaration to the same effect would be still better. 
But to have to say that we are in communication with the United 
States but have no conclusive understanding with them, would be in- 
convenient — our free agency would thus be fettered with respect 
to other Powers; while our agreement with you would be yet 
unascertained. 

What appears to me, therefore, the most advisable is that you should 
see in my unofficial communication enough hope of good to warrant 
you in requiring Powers and Instructions from your Government on 
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this point, in addition to the others upon which you have recently been 
instructed and empowered ; treating that communication not as a prop- 
osition made to you, but as the evidence of the nature of a proposition 
which it would have been my desire to make to you, if I had found you 
provided with authority to entertain it. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest esteem and respect, 

My Dear Sir, 
Your obedient and faithful servant, 
(Signed) Geo. Cannina. 
Ricuarp Rusu, Esr., 
etc., etc., ete. 


RICHARD RUSH TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


(Rec'd 3rd Nov.) 
No. 332. Lonpon, September 20, 1823. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding what I have said of the publick advantage 
which (as I have presumed to think and still think) would be likely to 
result from giving me a colleague in the negociation should it all come 
on, I shall, of course, prepare myself to go through it alone should the 
President decide not to send one out. 

But as in your number seventy two, I am informed that I shall prob- 
ably have one in the event of Mr. Gallatin’s return to Europe, or if a 
successor to him should soon be appointed, I have concluded to pause 
until I hear from you again on this point. In my conference with Mr. 
Canning the day before yesterday, our attention was so exclusively en- 
grossed by the South American subject, that that of the negociation 
was not mentioned by him. When however I had finished reading the 
introductory reflections of your number seventy two, I stated to him 
what you had written to me respecting a colleague, and that as I had 
therefore some reason to expect one, contingently, I should deem it 
proper and even incumbent upon me to wait a while until this contin- 
gency was decided, or until I heard something more of it from my gov- 
ernment, as I probably should soon. 

I found Mr. Canning unprepared as yet to designate in what manner, 
or to what extent, the negociation would be taken up by this gov- 
ernment. He barely hinted at the number and complication of the 
subjects which I had laid before him. 

Mr. Hughes reached London on the night of the sixth instant, and 
went away on the twelfth. His short stay, added to his own engage- 
ments as well as mine whilst he did stay, made it impossible for me to 
impart to him, in personal interviews, the various and voluminous 
matter embraced in my late instructions. Nevertheless, understanding 
your request in this respect as contained in your number seventy two, 
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to mean, in its spirit, that he ought in some way to be afforded the op- 
portunity by me of being made acquainted with it all, it appeared that 
nothing was left but to send him the instructions themselves. I accord- 
ingly transmitted them all, by a careful hand, to his lodgings, on the 
morning of the ninth instant, that they might remain by him for perusal 
at his own convenience, and they were all safely returned to me on the 
day of his departure. They consisted of your despatches from number 
64 to 72 inclusive, with all their enclosures. 
I have the honor to remain, etc., etc., 


Ricuarp Rusu. 
Honorable Joun Quincy Apams, Secretary of State. 


RICHARD RUSH TO PRESIDENT MONROE. 


Private. Lonpon, September 15, 1823. 


Dear Str, — Mr. Canning was to have returned from his country 
excursion on the 11th instant, but I have not yet heard if he has got 
back. In the meantime I am giving myself up to investigations which 
may the better prepare me for taking in hand the various subjects which 
I have been instructed to arrange by negociation with this government. 
I continue to feel their importance, and can only again promise a dili- 
gent and faithful attention to them all. 

I shall expect to receive an invitation to an interview from Mr. Can- 
ning very shortly after he does return. The topick of Spanish Ameri- 
can affairs, will doubtless be resumed in our conversations, and it is my 
intention to urge upon him the immediate and unequivocal recognition 
of those new states, by Great Britain. Upon no other footing what- 
ever shall I feel warranted in acceding to the proposals he has made 
to me. I shall continue to receive in a conciliatory manner his further 
overtures, should he meditate any; but I am bound to own, that I shall 
not be able to avoid, at bottom. some distrust of the motives of all such 
advances to me, whether directly or indirectly, by this government, at 
this particular juncture of the world. 

As regards the principles of traffick, and especially as regards the 
whole range of her foreign trade, we have, it is true, witnessed of late 
on the part of this nation an approach to more liberality than has gov- 
erned her heretofore. It is possible that she may go farther in this 
policy ; a policy irresistibly recommended, and, as she will not scruple 
herself to admit, forced upon her, by the changing circumstances of the 
commercial world. But, as regards the principles of political freedom, 
whether in relation to herself or other states, we shall not find it easy 
to perceive as yet any such favorable alteration in her conduct. Even 
if there be indications of a coming change in this latter line too, the 
motives of it are perhaps not all of a nature to challenge our ready con- 
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fidence and cooperation. We have seen her wage a war of 20 years 

at a cost of treasure and blood incalculable, in support of the independ- 

ence of other states (as she said) when that independence was threat- 

ened by a movement proceeding from the people of France. We have 

seen her at the close of that contest abandoning the great interests of 
the people of other states, anxious apparently ouly about monarchs 

und thrones. We have seen her at the same epoch become in effect a 

member of the Holy Alliance; though she could not iu form, and con- 

tinue to abet its principles up to the attack on Naples. Even then the 

separation was but partial, and, true to her sympathy with the mo- 

narchical principle, we find her faith pledged and her fleets ready to 

interpose not on any new extremity of wrong or oppression to the’ 
people of Naples, but on any molestation to the royal family. Since 

the present year set in, she has proclaimed and until now cautiously 

maintained her neutrality under an attack by France upon the inde- 
pendence of Spain, as unjust, as nefarious, and as cruel, as the annals 
of mankind can recount, this attack having been made upon the people 
of a country, by a legitimate king, urged on by legitimate nobles. It 
is thus that Britain has been from the very beginning, positively or 
negatively, auxiliary to the evils with which this Alliance under the 
mark of Christianity has already affected the old, and is now menacing 
the new world. It is under this last stretch of ambition that she seems 
about to be roused, not, as we seem forced to infer after all we have 
seen, from any objections to the arbitrary principles of the Combina- 
tion, for the same men are still substantially at the head of her affairs ; 

but rather from the apprehensions which are now probably coming upon 

her, touching her own influence and standing through the formidable 

and encroaching career of these continental potentates. She at last 
perceives a crisis likely to come on, bringing with it peril to her own 

commercial prospects on the other side of the Atlantic, and to her 
political sway in both hemispheres. Hence probably some of her re- 

cent and remarkable solicitudes. The former war of 20 years more 

than once shook her prosperity and brought hazards to her existence, 

though for the most part she was surrounded by allies. A second war 
of like duration with no ally for her in Europe might not have a second 

field of Waterloo for its termination. Such are the prospective dangers 

that possibly do not escape her. 

The estimate which I have formed of the genius of this government, 
as well as of the characters of the men who direct, or who influence, all 
its operations, would lead me to fear that we are not as yet likely to 
witness any very material changes in the part which Britain has acted 
in the world for the past fifty years, when the cause of freedom has 
been at stake; the part which she acted in 1774 in America, which she 
has since acted in Europe, and is now acting in Ireland. I shall there- 
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fore find it hard to keep from my mind the suspicion that the approaches 
of her ministers to me at this portentous juncture for a concert of policy 
which they have not heretofore courted with the United States, are 
bottomed on their own calculations. I wish that I could sincerely see 
in them a true concern for the rights and liberties of mankind. Never- 
theless, whatever may be the motive of these approaches, if they give 
promise of leading to good effects, effects which the United States from 
principle and from policy would delight to hail, I grant that a dispas- 
sionate and friendly ear should be turned to them, and such shall be 
my aim in the duties before me. 

In exhibiting the foregoing summary of the opinions which have been 
impressed upon me during my publick residence in this quarter, I 
would not have it inferred that I intend they should comprehend the 
imputation of any sinister motives towards the United States, as pecu- 
liar to the British cabinet as it is now composed. I am so far from 
thinking so, that I believe the present cabinet to be as well disposed 
towards us permanently as any party in England, and at this moment 
more cordially so than any other party. I believe that if Earl Grey 
and his associates were to come into power tomorrow that we should 
not get better terms, if as good, in our approaching negociation, should 
it come on, as from Mr. Canning and his associates. I would say the 
same thing of a cabinet to be composed of such men as Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and Mr. Hobhouse; and should it happen that Mr. Canning and 
Lord Liverpool ever become actively and publickly in their official places 
the advocates of a policy more intimate aud friendly in all respects 
towards the United States than any hitherto adopted (a contingency not 
impossible, no matter from what motives arising) I do not fear to pre- 
dict that we shall in the end see the whigs and reformers the decided 
opponents of such a policy. As regards the beneficent principle of 
abolishing privateering, for example, I should little expect to see the 
whigs its patrons, since I have heard Sir James Macintosh denounce it 
in parliament since I have been here. 

I remain, dear sir, with the highest respect, 


Your faithful and attached sert 
President Monrog.! Ricuarp Rusu. 


RICHARD RUSH TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
(Rec’d 19 Nov.) 
No. 384. Lonpon, October 2, 1828. 
Sir, —TI had another interview with Mr. Canning on the twenty 


sixth of last month, at Gloucester Lodge, his residence a short distance 
from town. 


1 From the Monroe MSS., Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
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The immediate motive of his inviting me to this interview was, to 
show me a despatch which he had just received from Sir Charles 
Stewart, the British Ambassador at Paris, which had a bearing upon our 
late conferences respecting Spanish America. It recounted a short con- 
versation which he had had with our chargé d’affaires at that Court, 
Mr. Sheldon, the purport of which was, that Sir Charles having taken 
occasion to mention to Mr. Sheldon the projects of France and the 
Alliance upon Spanish America, Mr, Sheldon replied that the govern- 
ment of the United States was aware of them all, and disapproved of 
them. Mr. Canning, inferring that this reply of our chargé d’affaires 
probably rested upon some instructious or information from the govern- 
ment of the United States, also inferred that it might lend its aid 
towards my consent to his proposals of the 20th of August. He added, 
that the despatch of Sir Charles Stewart had proceeded from no previ- 
ous communication whatever from him (Mr. Canning) upon the subject, 
but had been altogether written on his own motion. 

I replied, that what instructions or information the Legation of the 
United States at Paris might have received upon this subject, I could 
not undertake to say with confidence ; but that I scarcely believed any 
had reached it which were not common to me. That certainly I had 
none, other than those general instructions which I had already men- 
tioned to him, evidently never framed to meet the precise crisis which 
he supposed to be at hand respecting Spanish America, but under the 
comprehensive spirit of which I was nevertheless willing to go forward 
with him in his proposals upon the terms I had stated, in the hope of 
meeting this crisis. 

He now declared that this government felt great embarrassments as 
regarded the immediate recognition of these new states, embarrass- 
ments which had not been common to the United States, and asked 
whether I could not give my assent to his proposals on a promise by 
Great Britain of future acknowledgment. ‘To this intimation I gave 
an immediate and unequivocal refusal. Further conversation passed 
between us though chiefly of a desultory nature, (it shall be reported at 
a future time,) and the conference ended by his saying that he would 
invite me to another interview in the course of a few days. 

Having waited until now without yet hearing from him, I have 
concluded to write you thus much of what passed on the 26th, without 
more delay. It does not fall within any of my intentions to accede 
to Mr. Canning’s overtures but on the basis of a previous and explicit 
acknowledgment of the new states by this government in manner as 
formal and ample in all respects as was done by the United States, 
whose act of acknowledgment will be the example upon which I shall 
stand. Even then, the guarded manner in which alone my consent 
will be given when I come to use the name of my government, will, I 
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trust, be found to free the step from all serious exception on my part, 
should I finally take it. 

I cannot be unaware, that in this whole transaction the British 
cabinet are striving for their own ends; yet if these ends promise in 
this instance to be also auspicious to the safety and independence of 
all Spanish America, I persuade myself that we cannot look upon them 
but with approbation. England it is true has given her countenance, 
and still does, to all the evils with which the holy Alliance have 
afflicted Europe; but if she at length has determined to stay the 
career of their formidable and despotick ambition in the other hemis- 
phere, the United States seem to owe it to all the policy and to all the 
principles of their system, to hail the effects whatever may be the 
motives of her conduct. 

Mr. Canning at the close of the above interview, expressed his 
desire, that in informing my government of his communications to me, 
I would treat them as entirely confidential, as well the verbal as the 
written ; the more so if no act resulted from them. That no act will 
result from them, is my present belief. 

I have the honor to remain, with very great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


Ricnuarp Rusu. 
Honorable Joun Quincy Avams, Secretary of State. 


RICHARD RUSH TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


(Rec’d 19 Nov.) 
No. 336. Lonpon, October 10, 1823. 


Sir, — At the conference with Mr. Canning the day before yester- 
day, he said nothing of Spanish American affairs, except barely to 
remark at parting, that he should send off consuls to the new states 
very soon, perhaps in the course of this month. I asked whether 
consuls or commercial agents. He said he believed they might as well 
be called by the former name, as they would be invested with the 
powers and charged with the duties that belonged to the consular 
office. I asked if they would be received in that capacity by the gov- 
ernments between which and Great Britain no political or diplomatic 
relations had yet been formed. He said, that this he did not know 
with any certainty; he rather supposed that they would be received. 

I saw him again at the foreign office yesterday, and he said not one 
single word relative to South America, although the occasion was 
altogether favorable for resuming the topick, had he been disposed to 
resume it. I therefore consider that all further discussion between us 
in relation to it is now at an end. I had myself regarded the ques- 
tions involved in the discussion as essentially changed by the arrival 
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of the news of the convention of the 4th of July between Buenos 
Ayres and the commissioners from Spain: and of the complete 
annihilation of the remnant of the royal forces in Colombia under 
Morales, on the third of August, both which pieces of intelligence have 
reached England since the twenty sixth of September, the date of my 
last conference with Mr. Canning on the South American subject. 

The termination of the discussion between us may be thought some- 
what sudden, not to say abrupt, considering how zealously as well as 
spontaneously it was started on his side. As I did not commence it, 
it is not my intention to revive it. If I had actually acceded to his 
proposals, I should have endeavored to have placed my conduct in a 
satisfactory light before the President. ‘The motives of it would not, 
I flatter myself, have been disapproved. But as the whole subject is 
now before my government, and asI shall do nothing further in it 
without instructions, I should deem it out of place to travel into any 
new reasons in support of a step not in fact taken. 

Mr. Canning not having acceded to my proposal, nor I to his, we 
stand as we were before his first advance to me, with the exception 
only of the light which the intervening discussion may be supposed to 
have shed upon the dispositions and policy of England in this im- 
portant matter. It appears that having ends of her own in view, she 
has been anxious to facilitate their accomplishment by invoking my 
auxiliary offices as the minister of the United States at this court; but 
as to the independence of the new states of America, for their own 
benefit, that this seems quite another question in her diplomacy. It is 
France that must not be aggrandized, not South America that must 
be made free. ‘The former doctrine may fitly enough return upon 
Britain as part of her permanent political creed; but not having been 
taught to regard it as also incorporated with the foreign policy of the 
United States, I have forborne to give it gratuitous succour. I would 
have brought myself to minister to it incidentally on this occasion, 
only in return for a boon which it was in the power of Britain herself 
to have offered; a boon that might have closed the sufferings and 
brightened the prospects of those infant Republics emerging from the 
new world, and seeming to be connected as by a great moral chain 
with our own destinies. 

Whether any fresh explanations with France since the fall of Cadiz 
may have brought Mr. Canning to so full and sudden a pause with 
me, I do not know, and most likely never shall know if events so fall 
out that Great Britain no longer finds it necessary to seek the aid 
of the United States in furtherance of her schemes of counteraction 
as against France or Russia. That the British cabinet, and the 
governing portion of the British nation, will rejoice at heart in the 
downfal of the constitutional system in Spain, I have never had a 
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doubt and have not now, so long as this catastrophe can be kept from 
crossing the path of British interests and British ambition. This 
nation in its collective, corporate, capacity has no more sympathy 
with popular rights aud freedom now, than it had on the plains of 
Lexington in America; than it showed during the whole progress of 
the French revolution in Europe, or at the close of its first great act, at 


- Vienna, in 1815; than it exhibited lately at Naples in proclaiming a 


neutrality in all other events, save that of the safety of the royal family 
there; or, still more recently, when it stood aloof whilst France and 
the Holy Alliance avowed their intention of crushing the liberties 
of unoffending Spain, of crushing them too upon pretexts so wholly 
unjustifiable and enormous that English ministers, for very shame, were 
reduced to the dilemma of speculatively protesting against them, whilst 
they allowed them to go into full action. With a king in the hands of 
his ministers, with an aristocracy of unbounded opulence and pride, 
with what is called a house of commons constituted essentially by this 
aristocracy and always moved by its influence, England can, in reality, 
never look with complacency upon popular and equal rights, whether 
abroad or at home. She therefore moves in her natural orbit when 
she wars, positively or negatively, against them. For their own sakes 
alone, she will never war in their favor. 

In the conference with Mr, Canning at Gloucester Lodge on the 
26th of last month, he informed me that this government had sent out 
three commissioners to Mexico with objects such as I have already 
stated in a former communication to you. Should the course and 
progress of events after their arrival in Mexico, render recognition by 
Great Britain advisable, one of these commissioners was furnished, he 
said, with contingent credentials to be minister, another would be con- 
stituted secretary of Legation, and the third consul. He also said that 
these appointments, as well as those of commercial agents or consuls, 
whichsoever they might be, to go to the new states generally, would 
probably have the effect of inviting in the end further approaches from 
them all, to an intercourse with Great Britain, which approaches, should 
they be made, might be met by Great Britain, according to circumstances. 

It may perhaps afford room for conjecture what has led to the pref- 
erence of Mexico over the other ex-colonies for such a provisionary 
diplomatic representation. 1 have heard a rumour, that an eye to some 
immediate advantage from the mines of that country has been the 
motive. Whilst the independence of Mexico has been of more recent 
establishment, it seems not less true, that her advances to internal sta- 
bility have been less sure than we have seen in some of the other new 
states. Mr. Canning himself in one of our conversations thought fit to 
select Mexico as affording a prominent illustration of interior disquiet. 
Whether then the above rumour is the key to this early preference, or 
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the proximity of this new state to the territories of the United States — 
or what considerations may have led to it, a little more time will prob- 
ably disclose. It may rest on the mere fact of her greater population 
and riches. 

Mr. Canning also informed me, that orders would be given by this 
government to its squadron in the West Indies, to protect the trade of 
British subjects (to the extent of making reprisals if necessary) with 
the Spanish colonies, in case the licence for this trade which the Cortes 
granted in January last was not renewed. It will be recollected, that 
the same decree of the Cortes in that month which settled, under a 
threat of reprisals, the British claims upon Spain for captures, laid 
open the trade of the ultra marine provinces to Britain for ten years. 
This period of time being upon the eve of expiring, the intention of 
Britain is, to revive the orders for reprisals by her squadron, unless the 
time be extended. 

So much for a measure against Spain in her present extremity. It 
will next be seen that her ex-colonies come in for their share of this 
prompt and summary species of remedy of which Britain is setting other 
nations the example, for Mr. Canning also informed me that if the Co- 
lombian government did not make speedy reparation for the alleged 
aggression committed upon a British ship by the fort at Bocachica at 
the entrance of the bay of Carthagena, orders would be given to block- 
ade that port. He remarked that the blockade would be confined merely 
to Bocachica as a measure of local redress, other satisfaction having 
been refused, and that it was intended that an explanation to this 
effect should be given to the government of Colombia, through a neutral 
minister residing at that government. He added that his wish was, 
that the minister of the United States should be the channel of com- 
munication. Into the detail of circumstances that belong to this alleged 
aggression Mr, Canning did not go. From the account I have had of 
it from the Colombian minister in this city, Mr. Ravenga, I infer and 
believe that the offence was on the side of the British ship. 

The subject of blockade being mentioned, Mr. Canning asked me if 
I knew in what manner my government would be likely to view the 
turning off of our frigate by the French squadron from before Cadiz, 
with our ministers Mr. Nelson and Mr. Rodney on board. I said that 
I did not, and in turn asked him how England would act under similar 
circumstances. His first reply consisted of an expression of his satis- 
faction that England had had the good fortune to escape from such a 
difficulty at this juncture, and that the question had fallen into such 
good hands as ours! But next I asked, how a British blockading 
force would treat a neutral frigate under the same circumstances. He 
said he would be quite candid in his answer; that, all thingsyconsidered, 
it did not become England to reason down maritime or belligerent 
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doctrines ; that the case was an unusual one; he recollected in modern 
history but one other instance of a besieged king, which was that of 
the king of Denmark; that had a neutral ship of war, a Russian frigate 
for example, attempted to enter the harbour of Copenhagen when the 
British fleet was investing it, the Captain alleging that he was carrying a 
letter to the Danish king, he must. say that he thought the British 
admiral would not have permitted the frigate to pass for such a purpose ; 
he even inclined to believe, that a neutral vessel of war would not have 
been allowed to pass under such circumstances, for any purpose. These 
were his sentiments though he spoke, he said, without any full or exact 
examination of the subject. 

I replied, that neither was I master of the subject, though awake to 
the interest of it; that I had, from a personal curiosity, been turning 
in a cursory manner to some of the admiralty books in the hope of get- 
ting light upon it, but as yet could only say that I had found nothing. 
I was disposed to think that book learning upon the point would be 
found scanty, and that it would have to be decided by recurring to 
principles. Nothing further was said on the subject, and I must own 
that I draw no very favorable augury to parts of our coming negocia- 
tion, from as much as fell from him whilst we were upon it. 

Throughout the progress of our discussion on Spanish American 
affairs, I thought it proper to apprize Mr. Ravenga, confidentially, of all 
that was going on. I take this opportunity of saying, that I have had 
equal pleasure in all my personal intercourse with this gentleman, and 
in my attempts to subserve the interests of his country. 

At the close of my interview with Mr. Canning I took occasion to say 
to him, that, if no objections existed to the request, I should be glad to 
be furnished with a copy of the note from Count Nesselrode to Count 
Lieven relative to the Russian ukase, of which I have made mention 
in my number 323. He replied that he would have been happy to 
comply with my request, but that having asked Count Lieven for per- 
mission to give out a copy of the note, the Count had said that he did 
not feel authorized to grant a copy with that view. 

I have the honor to remain, with very great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 


Ricuarp Rusu. 
Honorable Joun Quincy Apams, Secretary of State.? 


1 “The Spanish American topick has been dropped by Mr. Canning in a most 
extraordinary manner. Not another word has he said to me on it since the 26 
of last month, at the interview at Gloucester Lodge, which I have described in 
my despatches to the department, and he has now gone out of town to spend the 
remainder of this, and part of the next month. I shall not renew the topick, and 
should he, which I do not expect, I shall decline going into it again, saying that 
I must now* wait until I hear from my government.” Rush to Monroe, 22 
October, 1823. 
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DANIEL SHELDON TO JOIIN QUINCY ADAMS. 


(private) Parts, 80 October, 1823. 

Srr, — Soon after the date of my dispatch of the 18th of this month, 
I was informed by the British Embassador that he had conferred with 
the French Ministers (M. de Chateaubriand and M. de Villele) on the 
subject of the Spanish American Colonies. He told me that his object 
had been to prevent them from engaging hastily in any measures relat- 
ing to those Colonies, and that he had insisted that whatever measures 
might be taken should be adopted in common and after consultation 
among the powers really interested in the question, which were Eng- 
land, France, and the U. S. alone, the interest of the great Continental 
Powers of Europe being, on this particular point only, of a secondary 
nature. The french Ministers assured him that they would undertake 
nothing by themselves, and that the subject would be brought forward 
for mutual consideration. In the Journal des Débats, the Ministerial 
paper, of to day, will be found an article, confirming entirely this prin- 
ciple. It is however most probable that France will insist upon the 
concurrence of the Continental Powers and will reject entirely that of 
the U.S. The subject has never been mentioned to me in any way 
whatever by any of the French ministers. The motive for this course 
on their part is obvious enough ;— the United States having acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Colonies, they cannot be expected to 
concur in or assent to any measures not having that result for their 
basis; and they are not yet prepared here to go that length, though it 
is difficult to conceive that England would consent to any plan which 
would again place the Colonies under the dominion of Spain. At all 
events, no steps are likely to be taken hastily or immediately in rela- 
tion to those countries; and, indeed, the affairs of the mother Country 
will yet require for some time all the cares of this Government. The 
Article of the Journal des débats announces that Councils of modera- 
tion have at last made some impression on the King. The course he 
was taking alarmed not only the Ministry, but the Politicians here 
who are many degrees higher toned than the Ministry. Even Russia 
is obliged to insist upon moderation, and Pozzo, who is gone to Madrid, 
will exercise the influence of that Power to soften down the system 
the King is disposed to adopt, and which, from his untractable nature, 
there is great difficulty in persuading him to abandon. I have the 
honor to be, with great Respect, Sir, your most Obed' & very humble 
servant (s*) D* SHELDON J* 


The Hon: Jonn Quincy Apaws, Secretary of State, Washington. 


(Endorsement) private Oct* 30, 1823. M* Sheldon to Mt Adams.! 


1 From the Monroe Papers in the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
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RICHARD RUSH TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 346. ‘Lonpon, November 26, 1823. 


Str,—I had an interview with Mr. Canning on the twenty fourth 
instant, at the foreign office, when he afforded me some information on 
Spanish American affairs which I now proceed to lay before you. 

He began by saying that our conversations on this subject at Glouces- 
ter Lodge, (on the 26th of September,) having led him to conclude 
that nothing could be accomplished between us, owing to the ground 
which I had felt it necessary to take respecting the immediate recog- 
nition of the late colonies by Great Britain, he had deemed it indis- 
pensable as no more time was to be lost, that Great Britain should 
herself, without any concert with the United States, come to an 
explanation with France. He had, accordingly, seen the Prince de 
Polignac, the French Ambassador at this court, and stated to him that 
as it was fit that the two courts should understand each other, dis- 
tinctly, on the Spanish American question, it was his intention to 
unfold the views of Great Britain in an official note to him, the 
prince, or to Sir Charles Stewart, the British Ambassador at Paris, to 
be communicated to the French Court; or in the form of an oral con- 
ference with the Prince himself, — whichever of these modes the latter 
might indicate as preferable. The Prince taking some interval to 
decide, it was finally agreed to adopt the method of oral conference, 
with the precaution of making a minute of the conversation; so that 
each government might have in its possession a record of what passed, 
to be previously assented to, as correct on both sides, 

In pursuance of this course Mr. Canning held several conferences 
with the Prince de Polignac, in the early part of October, in which 
each party unfolded the views of their respective governments, on this 
branch of public affairs, and agreed upon the written memorandum or 
paper which was to embody them. 

This paper Mr. Canning said was of a nature which did not leave 
him at liberty to offer me a copy of it; but he had invited me to the 
foreign office, for the purpose of reading it to me, having only since 
his return to town last week exhibited it to the ministers of other 
powers, and not yet to all of them. 

He accordingly read the paper to me. When he had closed, I said 
to him, notwithstanding what had previously fallen from him about 
not giving a copy of it, that its whole matter was so interwoven with 
our past discussions, verbal and written, upon the same subject, that I 
could not help thinking that my government would naturally expect a 
copy, as the regular termination of a subject, the previous stages of 
which it had been my special duty to make known to my government, 
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To this remark he replied that he would willingly furnish me with a 
copy of that part of it which embodied the views of this government, 
but that, where those of France were at stake, he did not feel that he 
had the same discretion; upon which footing my remarks was left 
without more commentary. 

I am therefore relieved from the task of recapitulating to you the 
contents of that portion of this paper of which I may expect to receive 
acopy. The points which chiefly arrested my attention, as new to 
me, (and these I now communicate without waiting for the paper 
itself) were, that Great Britain declares that she will recognize the 
independence of the colonies, first, in case France should employ 
force in aid of their re-subjugation ; or, secondly, in cage Spain herself, 
reverting to her ancient system, should attempt to put a stop to the 
trade of Britain with those colonies. But it is not said what Britain 
will do beyond recognizing their independence, her ulterior conduct 
being left to be shaped, as we may infer, by ulterior events. She 
claims a right to trade with the colonies, on the footing of a permis- 
sion given by Spain herself, so long back as 1810, as an equivalent 
for British mediation, offered at that day between the parent state and 
the colonies. As regards the form of government most desirable for 
the colonies as independent states, a preference is expressed for 
monarchy, could it be practicable. 

With the exception of the foregoing points, I recollect nothing 
material in the paper as regards the policy or intentions of Great 
Britain, not heretofore made known in my own communications upon 
this subject, beginning with that of the 19th of August, and continued 
in my numbers 325, 326, 330, 334 and 336. The letter of Mr. Can- 
ning to Sir Charles Stuart of the 31st. of March, 1823, is still assumed 
as the basis of the policy of Great Britain. 

To report, with the requisite fidelity, the views of France, from this 
paper read over but once to me, I might find an office more hazardous, 
from the fact of my having had less acquaintance beforehand with 
them. I shall, therefore, not attempt to do so, with any detail, from 
a fear that I might err. I have also the confident hope that an entire 
copy of it, although not given to me, will get to your hands, through 
some other channel. I am not able for my own share to discern the 
adequate motives for wrapping it up in such secrecy, and have little 
doubt but that even the public journals of Europe will, before very 
long, enlighten us, with sufficient precision, upon all its contents. 
The London journals of the present week have themselves made a 
beginning towards this end. 

Having said thus much, I will proceed in my endeavours, to state 


the main points of this paper where it was illustrative of the policy of 
France. 
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1. It declares that France, like England, regards the recovery of 
the colonies by Spain as hopeless. 

2. It expresses the determination (I think this was the very word), 
of France, not to assist Spain in attempting their re-conquest. 

3. It expresses the desire of France to see the dispute made up by 
amicable arrangements, between the mother country and the colonies, 

4, It disclaims for France all idea of deriving exclusive commercial 
advantages from the colonies, saying that, like England, she only asks 
to be placed on the footing of the most favored nation, after Spain. 

5. It knows not what there is to be recognized as independent 
in the colonies, France regarding all government there as a mockery. 
The reasoning employed is to this effect. 

6. It labors to show the necessity of assembling a congress, to 
which England should be a party, (which slre declines) to bring about 
the benevolent end of reclaiming those remote regions from their past 
errors, and making up the dispute between them and the parent state, 
upon terms satisfactory to hoth, as the policy worthy of both! 

These were the material points of the paper, as I collected them. 
I am sensible that I state some of them in a way to start further 
questions as to their true meaning, questions which I could myself 
raise, without, at this moment, being able to resolve them. Whether, 
among other things, France is to abstain from all kinds of aid to 
Spain, (force she says she will not employ) does not appear quite clear 
to my recollection. The apprehensions of Britain however seem to be 
fully allayed, at least for the present, on the score of French aggran- 
dizement in Spanish America, and it is certain that she does not now 
anticipate any speedy interruption of the peace of Europe from this 
cause, 

Whether her apprehensions on this score were ever real, notwith- 
standing Mr. Canning’s advances to me, or whether France, from 
uneasiness at a prospect of collision with Britain, has, herself, re- 
ceded, for a while, from her ambitious projects, and only for a while, 
are points around which there may be some obscurity. The language 
which she now holds to Britain is obviously at variance with that 
which her manifestos breathed when her troops entered Spain in 
the spring. Her duplicity, therefore, in this whole peninsular war, 
from her memorable avowals respecting the cordon sanitaire, to the 
present time, appears to have been as signal as her ambition. 

In the course of the paper on the British side, there is allusion to 
the interest that the United States have in the question, which is 
met, on the side of France by a declaration that she does not profess 
to be acquainted with our views on the subject. It is in the part 
which relates to the assembling of a congress. I might probably have 
made myself more accurately master of the whole paper, by recurring, 
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in conversation, to a few of the passages after Mr. Canning had finished 
reading it; but I was precluded the opportunity of doing this from his 
being pressed, (whether by his previous wishes or otherwise, I will 
not say) with another appointment, a very few moments after he had 
closed. 

Notwithstanding the tranquillizing professions of France, it would 
seem that the sentiments of Russia, (if we may so infer from Pozzo di 
Borgo’s address to Ferdinand, which has just come before the world) 
are, that the Holy Alliance consider themselves as still bound to keep 
a superintending eye upon the affairs of Spain, throughout all her 
dominions. 

I have the honor to remain with very great respect, your obedient 
servant, 

Ricuarp Rusu. 


GEORGE CANNING TO RICHARD RUSH. 


Private & Confidential. 
GioucesteR LopGe, Dec" 13, 1823. 


My DEAR Sir, — In transmitting to you a copy of the memoran- 
dum of a Conference between the French Ambassador and me, upon 
the affairs of Spanish America, (which I had the honor to read to you 
yesterday) I am naturally led to revert to what passed between us in 
the summer upon that subject. 

Had you had it in your power, at that time, to concur in any joint 
consideration of the measures to be adopted, you know how happy I 
should have been to be enabled to propose such a concert. But time, 
and the pressure of events did not allow of an indefinite postponement 
of a matter, which was liable, from day to day, to be brought into 
immediate discussion by other Powers, Our step was therefore taken 
within a few weeks after the last interchange of confidential letters 
between us, The result is before you. You will see that we were 
not unmindful of your claim to be heard: but I flatter myself that 
neither you nor we shall now have to lift our voice against any of the 
designs which were apprehended a few months ago. 

I am sure you will feel, Sir, and I trust it will be felt by your 
Government that the confidence which I individually reposed in you 
is sacred; and that our intercourse in August niot having led to any 


1 From the Adams MSS. “The conduct of England on this question [South 
America], as it séems to me, has turned out to be devoid of all justice, of all 
magnanimity, and even of all true foresight and policy. She at last declares 
that she will recognize, not because the new states are de facto independent and 
entitled to it; but she issues her intentions in the light of a threat to be executed 
on the contingent misdeeds of France or Spain.” Rush to Monroe, 1 December, 
1823. 
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practical result, nor become matter of discussion between our respective 
governments will be considered as having passed between two individ- 
uals relying upon each others honour and discretion. 

I communicate the paper to you in such a way, as to relieve you 
from any difficulty in transmitting it to your Government, 

I have the honour to be, with great esteem and regard, my dear Sir, 
your obed' & faithful servant, 

GEORGE CANNING. 


RICHARD RUSH TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 354. Lonpon, December 27, 1823. 

Sir, —In my letter No. 346 of the 26th of November, I had the 
honor to mention that I requested of Mr. Canning a copy of the paper 
which he read to me embodying the views of England and France re- 
lative to Spanish America, and that he replied that he would do so of 
as much of it as related to England, but that over the portion of it that 
contained the exposition of the views of France he did not feel that he 
was at liberty to exercise the same option. The attempt to draw this 
line seemed to me at the time unnecessary, and perhaps would have 
been found not very easy in practice, and accordingly in the interview 
which I had with Mr. Canning on the twelfth of this month referring 
again to the above paper, and to the request I had made of him to be 
furnished with a copy of the whole of it, he said that he now felt him- 
self able to comply, the French Government having furnished other 
states with a copy of it; and he promised to send me the entire copy 
in a few days. I have abstained from mentioning this promise to you 
in my intermediate communications, preferring to wait until the paper 
itself reached me. 

I have this day received it accompanied by a note from Mr. Can- 
ning, dated the 13th instant, and headed “ Confidential,” in which he 
infforms me that I am at liberty to communicate it to my government, 
but only as a confidential paper, not to be made public in the United 
States. A note of a few lines from Mr. Planta dated yesterday, ex- 
plains the delay which has taken place in sending it to me. Another 
note from Mr. Canning, dated also on the 13th instant, and headed 
“ private and confidential” was received at the same time, in which he 
reverts to what passed between us in the summer on this Spanish 
American question, states his reason for having gone on to act without 
my concurrence, and intimates a hope that neither the United States 
nor Great Britain will now be called upon to lift their voice against 
the designs that were recently apprehended. In this latter note it will 


1 From the Adams MSS. 
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also be perceived what renewed anxiety is manifested that the whole 
subject may be treated by my government as entirely confidential. I 
have replied in two separate notes of this date to both of Mr. Canning’s, 
and enclose copies of all the correspondence. It will be seen in Mr. 
Canning’s notes that he describes the paper as having been read to me 
on the 12th instant. This is a mistake. He read it to me on the 
24th of November, as my communication to you of the 26th of that 
month shows. The mistake is not material, and is only noticed lest it 
should otherwise be inferred that the paper was read to me a second 
time, which was not the case. 

It is plain in my belief, that this extraordinary solicitude for secrecy 
springs from an unwillingness in this government to risk the cordiality 
of its standing with the Holy Alliance to any greater extent than can 
be avoided. All serious danger to Spanish America, being now at an 
end, I do not at present see what there is to prevent a return to that 
effective amity between Great Britain and that alliance which has here- 
tofore existed. Events the most recent and authoritative justify us in 
saying, that no attempt upon the liberties of Europe, will essentially 
throw Britain off from the connexion, or impair her coequal allegiance 
to the monarchical principle; and the authentic paper of her govern- 
ment which I this day transmit, indicates that the danger of disunion 
from the Spanish American question has had its source not in any con- 
cern of Britain at fresh strides of Tyranny in the alliance, but in an 
ambitious uneasiness in her Councils at French or other Continental 
interposition reaching a point which threatened at last to trench upon 
the commercial empire of England, an empire over which her states- 
men never cease to keep the most jealous watch. As regards the essen- 
tial rights of the Spanish American States, their internal polity and 
organization, it will be seen from the paper, that the foreign Secretary 
of England permits the most revolting doctrines to be laid down by 
the Ambassador of France without one word of dissent or disapproba- 
tion. Some of the questions that started to my mind when I under- 
took to report the contents of this paper to you from having heard it 
read, are not entirely solved, I must say, on a more deliberate exami- 
nation of it. 

In my interview with Mr. Canning on the 12th of this month, he 
said that the Continental powers had intended to hold a Congress, not, 
as they now alleged, to coerce the late Colonies, but to assist Spain 
with their deliberations and advice towards recovering their supremacy 
over them; but that Spain’s proposals had been of a nature to frustrate 
all their wishes. Their offer to assist her as above had lately been 
made through the French Ambassador at Madrid. Spain, through the 
same channel, had simply said in reply, that France, Russia, and the 
other allies had nothing to do but to furnish ships, troops and money 
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for the re-conquest, which being effected, Spain was ready to requite 
them all by a grant of equivalent advantages to be drawn from the 
Colonies. France had sent these proposals back to Spain as not fit to 
be entertained, and thus as Mr. Canning seemed to infer, has vanished 
the project of the Congress. One other scheme only remained, he 
said, for reducing the Colonies, more wild however, as he added, than 
all former ones, This was by an association in the form of a private 
company to be composed of capitalists and bankers in sufficient num- 
bers, and deriving a charter from Spain, which company with their 
funds were to hire ships and troops for the reconquest and seek their 
remuneration in certain exclusive rights of trade to be granted to them, 
and also in the transfer to them of an interest in the mines of Mexico 
and Peru. Some modification of this visionary scheme has since made 
a figure in the journals of Europe, serving, in this country at least, to 
excite the public derision. 

But the most decisive blow to all despotick interference with the 
new States is that which it has received in the President’s Message at 
the opening of Congress. It was looked for here with extraordinary 
interest at this juncture, and I have heard that the British packet 
which left New York the beginning of this month was instructed to 
wait for it and bring it over with all speed. It is certain that this 
vessel first brought it, having arrived at Falmouth on the 24th instant. 
On its publicity in London which followed as soon afterwards as pos- 
sible the credit of all the Spanish American securities immediately 
rose, and the question of the final and complete safety of the new 
States from all European coercion, is now considered as at rest, 

I have the honor to remain, with very great respect your obt servt, 

Ricnuarp Rusu.! 

The PRESIDENT then said : — 


Reading recently a very suggestive English book, just from 
the press, entitled “ Imperium et Libertas,’ I came across 
the following: * Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff records, in his 
‘Notes from a Diary,’ the saying of an old English Jesuit: 
‘It is surprising how much good a man may do in the world 
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if he allows others to take the credit of it. 

This pregnant, if somewhat cynical, utterance was recalled 
to my memory by the paper, naturally interesting to me, just 
read by Mr. Ford. Looking back over the history of the United 
States during the last century, I think there would be a gen- 
eral concurrence of opinion that the two most notable utter- 
ances of presidents of the United States during the whole 


1 From the Adams MSS. 
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hundred years were the presidential Message of 1828, in which 
the *‘ Monroe Doctrine,” so called, was enunciated, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation of President Lincoln, of January 
1, 1863. Though separated one from the other by forty years 
of time, the influence of those two pronunciamentos —for both 
of them were pronunciamentos, in the strict sense of the 
word — is still felt, and they are constantly referred to in 
familiar speech. Every one, for instance, knows to a certain 
extent what is meant when reference is made to the Monroe 
Doctrine or to the Emancipation Proclamation. In common 
parlance, the definite article is always prefixed to each. 

In the paper just read, Mr. Ford has shown that, though 
called by the name of Monroe, the famous doctrine set forth 
in the Message of 1823 originated almost verbatim, literatim et 
punctuatim, as well as in scope and spirit, with Monroe’s Sec- 
retary of State. In view of the continued and long discussion 
as to authorship, whether the doctrine in question took its 
shape with President or Secretary, it is a matter of no little 
surprise to me that the documentary evidence just produced 
by Mr. Ford now first sees the light. It has quietly reposed 
in the files at Quincy, perfectly accessible, through more than 
forty years. Yet, strange as it appears and is, it never oc- 
curred to me to look for it before, and apparently it never 
occurred to my father so to do, when at work on the “ Memoirs 
of J. Q. Adams.” Much included in that publication might 
have been omitted to advantage, if the documents Mr. 
Ford has to-day brought to light had there found a place 
instead, 

As to President Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation, the 
second most memorable presidential utterance of a century, it 
is a fact, though one which has not yet found its fully recog- 
nized place in history, that Monroe’s Secretary of State was 
hardly less closely identified with it than with the first hardly 
less memorable and famous utterance of forty years previous. 
A year ago I had occasion to deliver an address at the dedica- 
tion of the building of the State Historical Society at Madison, 
Wisconsin. In the course of that address my subject led me 
to refer to the attitude taken by J. Q. Adams in certain memo- 
rable episodes of his Congressional life connected with the 
great Slavery debate, and I called attention to the fact that he 
then enunciated the principle of constitutional, international 
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law, which afterwards furnished the basis of Lincoln’s Procla- 
mation. Though more than twenty years earlier, he in those 
utterances clearly blazed the path to that great state paper, 
and its far-reaching consequences. 

The record on this point is of much historical interest. So 
far as I developed it in the address to which I have referred 
at Madison, I propose, for the purpose of convenient reference, 
to incorporate it in our Proceedings with Mr. Ford’s paper, in 
this way bringing the connection of J. Q. Adams with one of 
those important State papers in close conjunction with his 
connection with tho other. 

In doing so, moreover, stimulated by the success which has 
attended Mr. Ford’s examination of the files in connection 
with the Monroe doctrine, I have put the papers at Quincy to 
a similar examination in connection with the Emancipation 
Proclamation. I now therefore incorporate into the Proceed- 
ings of to-day the record of J. Q. Adams relating to Emanci- 
pation, not only so far as I had succeeded in exhuming it from 
the Congressional Record and from the published Memoirs 
at the time of the delivery of my Madison Address, but I sup- 
plement and complete that record by a considerable body of 
other, not uninteresting, material, the fruit of a more careful 
examination of documents, published and unpublished. 

I quote first from the Appendix to the Madison Address : 

*“ In 1836, Mr. Adams represented in Congress what was then 
the Massachusetts ‘ Plymouth’ district. In April of that year 
the issue, which, just twenty-five years later, was to result in 
overt civil war, was fast assuming shape; for, on the 21st of 
the month, the battle of San Jacinto was fought, resulting im- 
mediately in the independence of Texas, and, more remotely, 
in its annexation to the United Statesand the consequent war 
of spoliation (1846-48) with Mexico. At the same time peti- 
tions in great number were pouring into Congress from the 
Northern states asking for the abolition of slavery, and the 
prohibition of the domestic slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The admission into the Union of Arkansas, with a 
constitution recognizing slavery, was also under consideration. 
In the course of a long personal letter dated April 4, 1836, 
written to the Hon. Solomon Lincoln, of Hingham, a promi- 
nent constituent of his, Mr. Adams made the following in- 
cidental reference to the whole subject, indicative of the degree 
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to which the question of martial law as a possible factor in the 
solution of the problem then occupied his mind : — 


“éThe new pretensions of the slave representation in Congress, of a 
right to refuse to receive petitions, and that Congress have no constitu- 
tional power to abolish slavery or the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia forced upon me so much of the discussion as I did take 
upon me, but in which you are well aware I did not and could not speak 
a tenth part of my mind. I did not, for example, start the question 
whether by the law of God and of nature man can hold property, hered- 
itary property in man —I did not start the question whether in the 
event of a servile insurrection and war, Congress would not have com- 
plete, unlimited control over the whole subject of slavery even to the 
emancipation of all the slaves in the State where such insurrection should 
break out, and for the suppression of which the freemen of Plymouth 
and Norfolk counties, Massachusetts, should be called by acts of Con- 
gress to pour out their treasures and to shed their blood. Had I spoken 
my mind on those two points the sturdiest of the abolitionists would have 
disavowed the sentiments of their champion.’ 


“A little more than seven weeks after thus writing, Mr. 
Adams made the following entries in his diary : — 


“ May 25th. — ‘ At the House, the motion of Robertson, to recommit 
Pinckney’s slavery report, with instructions to report a resolution de- 
claring that Congress has no constitutional authority to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, as an amendment to the motion for printing 
an extra number of the report, was first considered. Robertson finished 
his speech, which was vehement... . 

“* Immediately after the conclusion of Robertson’s speech I addressed 
the Speaker, but he gave the floor to Owens, of Georgia, one of the 
signing members of the committee, who moved the previous question, 
and refused to withdraw it. It was seconded and carried, by yeas and 
ae 

“*The hour of one came, and the order of the day was called —a 
joint resolution from the Senate, authorizing the President to cause 
rations to be furnished to suffering fugitives from Indian hostilities in 
Alabama and Georgia. Committee of the whole on the Union, and a 
debate of five hours, in which I made a speech of about an hour, wherein 
I opened the whole subject of the Mexican, Indian, Negro, and English 
war.’ 


“It was in the course of this speech that Mr. Adams first 
enunciated the principle of emancipation through martial law, 
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in force, under the Constitution, in time of war. He did so in 
the following passage : — 


“*Mr, Chairman, are you ready for all these wars? A Mexican 
war? A war with Great Britain if not with France? A general In- 
dian war? A servile war? And, as an inevitable consequence of them 
all, a civil war? For it must ultimately terminate in a war of colors as 
well as of races. And do you imagine that, while with your eyes open 
you are wilfully kindling, and then closing your eyes and blindly rushing 
into them; do you imagine that while in the very nature of things, your 
own Southern and Southwestern States must be the Flanders of these 
complicated wars, the battlefield on which the last great battle must be 
fought between slavery and emancipation ; do you imagine that your 
Congress will have no constitutional authority to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery in any way in the States of this Confederacy? Sir, 
they must and will interfere with it — perhaps to sustain it by war; 
perhaps to abolish it by treaties of peace ; and they will not only pos- 
sess the constitutional power so to interfere, but they will be bound in 
duty to do it by the express provisions of the Constitution itself. From 
the instant that your slave-holding States become the theatre of war, 
civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers of Congress 
extend to interference with the institution of slavery in every way in 
which it can be interfered with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves 
taken or destroyed, to the cession of the State burdened with slavery to 
a foreign power.’ 


“The following references to this speech are then found in 
the diary :— 


“ May 29th. —‘I was occupied all the leisure of the day and evening 
in writing out for publication my speech made last Wednesday in the 
House of Representatives — one of the most hazardous that I ever 
made, and the reception of which, even by the people of my own District 
and State, is altogether uncertain.’ 

“ June 2d. — ‘My speech on the distribution of rations to the fugi- 
tives from Indian hostilities in Alabama and Georgia was published in 
the National Intelligencer of this morning, and a subscription paper was 
circulated in the House for printing it in a pamphlet, for which Gales 
told me there were twenty-five hundred copies ordered. Several mem- 
bers of the House of both parties spoke of it to me, some with strong 
dissent.’ 

“ June 19th. — ‘My speech on the rations comes back with echoes of 
thundering vituperation from the South and West, and with one univer- 
sal shout of applause from the North and East. This is a cause upon 
which I am entering at the last stage of life, and with the certainty that 
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I cannot advance in it far; my career must close, leaving the cause at 
the threshold. To open the way for others is all that Ican do. The 
cause is good and great.’ 


* So far as the record goes, the doctrine was not again pro- 
pounded by Mr. Adams until 1841. On the Tth of June of 
that year he made a speech in the House of Representatives in 
support of a motion for the repeal of the twenty-first rule of 
the House, commonly known as ‘the Atherton Gag.’ Of this 
speech no report exists, but in the course of it he again enun- 
ciated the martial law theory of emancipation. The next day, 
he was followed in debate by C. J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who took 
occasion to declare that what he had heard the day previous 
had made his * blood curdle with horror’: — 


“Mr, Adams here rose in explanation, and said he did not say that 
in the event of a servile war of insurrection of slaves, the Constitution 
of the United States would beat anend. What hedid say was this, that 
in the event of a servile war or insurrection of slaves, if the people of 
the free States were called upon to suppress the insurrection, and to 
spend their blood and treasure in putting an end to the war — a war in 
which the distinguished Virginian, the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, had said that “ God has no attribute in favor of the master” 
—then he would not say that Congress might not interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the States, and that, through the treaty-making 
power, universal emancipation might not be the result.’ 


“The following year the contention was again discussed in 
the course of the memorable debate on the ‘ Haverhill Peti- 
tion” Mr. Adams was then bitterly assailed by Henry A. 
Wise, of Virginia, and Thomas F. Marshall, of Kentucky. Mr. 
Adams at the time did not reply to them on this head; but, 
on the 14th of the following April, occasion offered, and he 
then once more laid down the law on the subject, as he under- 
stood it, and as it was subsequently put in force : — 


“*T would leave that institution to the exclusive consideration and 
management of the States more peculiarly interested in it, just as long 
as they can keep within their own bounds. So far I admit that Con- 
gress has no power to meddle with it. As long as they do not step out 
of their own bounds, and do not put the question to the people of the 
United States, whose peace, welfare and happiness are all at stake, so 


long I will agree to leave them to themselves. But when a member 
66 
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from a free State brings forward certa:n resolutions, for which, instead 
of reasoning to disprove his positions, you vote a ccnsure upon him, and 
that without hearing, it is quite another affair. At the time this was 
done I said that, as far as I could understand the resolutions pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Giddings], there were some of 
them for which I was ready to vote, and some which I must vote against ; 
and I will now tell this House, my constituents, and the world of man- 
kind, that the resolution against which I should have voted was that in 
which he declares that what are called the slave States have the exclu- 
sive right of consultation on the subject of slavery. For that resolution 
I never would vote, because I believe that it is not just, and does not 
contain constitutional doctrine. I believe that so long as the slave 
States are able to sustain their institutions without going abroad or 
calling upon other parts of the Union to aid them or act on the subject, 
so long I will consent never to interfere. 

“*T have said this, and I repeat it; but if they come to the free States 
and say to them you must help us to keep down our slaves, you must 
aid us in an insurrection and a civil war, then I say that with that call 
comes a full and plenary power to this House and to the Senate over 
the whole subject. It is a war power. I say it is a war power, and 
when your country is actually in war, whether it be a war of invasion 
or a war of insurrection, Congress has power to carry on the war, and 
must carry it on according to the laws of war; and by the laws of war 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institutions swept by 
the board, and martial law takes the place of them. This power in 
Congress has, perhaps, never been called into exercise under the pres- 
ent Constitution of the United States. But when the laws of war are 
in force, what, I ask, is one of those laws? It is this: that when a 
country is invaded, and two hostile armies are set in martial array, the 
commanders of both armies have power to emancipate all the slaves in 
the invaded territory. Nor is this a mere theoretic statement. The 
history of South America shows that the doctrine has been carried into 
practical execution within the last thirty years. Slavery was abolished 
in Colombia, first, by the Spanish General, Morillo, and, secondly, by 
the American General, Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue of a mili- 
tary command given at the head of the army, and its abolition continues 
to be law to this day. It was abolished by the laws of war, and not by 
municipal enactments; the power was exercised by military command- 
ers, under instructions, of course, from their respective Governments. 
And here I recur again to the example of General Jackson, What are 
you now about in Congress? You are passing a grant to refund to 
General Jackson the amount of a certain fine imposed upon him by a 
Judge under the laws of the State of Louisiana. You are going to re- 
fund him the money, with interest ; and this you are going to do because 
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the imposition of the fine was unjust. And why was it unjust? Be- 
cause General Jackson was acting under the laws of war, and because 
the moment you place a military commander in a district which is the 
theatre of war, the laws of war apply to that district... . 

“*T might furnish a thousand proofs to show that the pretensions of 
gentlemen to the sanctity of their municipal institutions under a state 
of actual invasion and of actual war, whether servile, civil, or foreign, 
is wholly unfounded, and that the laws of war do, in all such cases, take 
the precedence. I lay this down as the law of nations. I say that the 
military authority takes for the time the place of all municipal institu- 
tions, and slavery among the rest; and that, under that state of things, 
so far from its being true that the States where slavery exists have 
the exclusive management of the subject, not only the President of the 
United States but the commander of the army has power to order the 
universal emancipation of the slaves. I have given here more in detail 
a principle which I have asserted on this floor before now, and of which 
I have no more doubt than that you, Sir, occupy that Chair. I give it 
in its development, in order that any gentleman from any part of the 
Union may, if he thinks proper, deny the truth of the position, and may 
maintain his denial ; not by indignation, not by passion and fury, but 
by sound and sober reasoning from the laws of nations and the laws of 
war. And if my position can be answered and refuted, I shall receive 
the refutation with pleasure; I shall be glad to listen to reason, aside, 
as I say, from indignation and passion. And if, by the force of reason- 
ing, my understanding can be convinced, I here pledge myself to recant 
what I have asserted. 

“* Let my position be answered ; let me be told, let my constituents 
be told, the people of my State be told, — a State whose soil tolerates 
not the foot of a slave, — that they are bound by the Constitution to 
a long and toilsome march under burning summer suns and a deadly 
Southern clime for the suppression of a servile war; that they are 
bound to leave their bodies to rot upon the sands of Carolina, to leave 
their wives and their children orphans ; that those who cannot march 
are bound to pour out their treasures while their sons or brothers are 
pouring out their blood to suppress a servile, combined with a civil or 
a foreign war, and yet that there exists no power beyond the limits of 
the slave State where such war is raging to emancipate the slaves. I say, 
let this be proved — I am open to conviction ; but till that conviction 
comes I put it forth not as a dictate of feeling, but as a settled maxim 
of the laws of nations, that in such a case the military supersedes the 
civil power.’ 


“With one exception, the only comment on this utterance 
made by Mr. Adams in his diary was the following: ‘My 
speech of this day stung the slaveocracy to madness.’ 
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“Mr. Adams does not seem to have referred to the subject 
again on the floor of the House of Representatives, nor is any 
allusion to it found in his subsequent published utterances, 
His enunciation of the principle, however, was not forgotten. 
The Civil War broke out exactly nineteen years from the time 
(April, 1842) that Mr. Adams delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the speech from which the last of the foregoing ex- 
tracts was taken. During the first year of the war, on the 30th 
of August, 1861, Major-General John C. Frémont, then in com- 
mand of the Military Department of the West, issued a proc- 
lamation in which, among other things, was the following — 
the slaves ‘of all persons in the State of Missouri, who shall 
take up arms against the United States ... are hereby de- 
clared free men.’ This proclamation, afterwards revoked by 
President Lincoln, immediately attracted much notice, and 
was widely discussed. The New York ‘ Tribune,’ in its issue 
of September 1, 1861, contained an editorial entitled ‘ John 
Quincy Adams on Slavery Emancipation as Affected by War,’ 
in which the principles laid down in the speech of 1842 were 
quoted, and applied to the action of General Frémont. The 
article was very generally reprinted, and the record further ex- 
amined. Subsequently, Charles Sumner made full use of the 
material thus collected in a speech delivered before the Repub- 
lican State Convention, at Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
1, 1861.1 Mr.Sumner then said: ‘ No attempt to answer [ Mr. 
Adams] was ever made, . . . Meanwhile his words have stood 
as a towering landmark and beacon.’ Finally, Mr. William 
Whiting, of Boston, then Solicitor of the War Department, 
incorporated (pp. 77-82) nearly all the extracts used by Mr. 
Sumner, in a pamphlet entitled ‘The War Powers of the 
President,’ published by him during the summer of 1862, 
some months before the issuance of Lincoln’s preliminary 
proclamation of the 22d of the following September.” 

So much for the record on this subject heretofore published. 
I now turn to the “ Memoirs,” and the unpublished files at 
Quincy. The “ Memoirs” seem to indicate that this question 
first occupied the attention of Mr. Adams sixteen years before 
delivering his speech of April, 1886, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in connection with the famous discussion 
which led to the so-called Missouri Compromise of 1820. 


1 Works, vol. vi. pp. 19-23; also vol. vii. p. 142. 
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December 27,1819. “ .. . His [Jefferson’s] Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is an abridged Alcoran of political doctrine, laying open the 
first foundations of civil society ; but he does not appear to have been 
aware that it also laid open a precipice into which the slave-holding 
planters of his country soover or later must fall. . . . The seeds of the 
Declaration of Independence are yet maturing. The harvest will be 
what West, the painter calls the terrible sublime.” 


Mr. Adams at that time was Secretary of State in the first 
Monroe administration, in which John C, Calhoun also served 
as head of the War Department. The question of slavery 
then first presented itself as a sectional issue, and was the’ 
subject of angry debate. 


January 10, 1820. “The Missouri question has taken such hold of 
my feelings and imagination that, finding my ideas connected with it 
very numerous, but confused for want of arrangement, I have within 
these few days begun to commit them to paper loosely as they arise in 
my mind. ‘There are views of the subject which have not yet been taken 
by any of the speakers or writers by whom it has been discussed — views 
which the time has not yet arrived for presenting to the public, but which 
in all probability it will be necessary to present hereafter. I take it for 
granted that the present question is a mere preamble —a titlepage to a 
great tragic volume. I have hitherto reserved my opinions upon it, as 
it has been obviously proper for me todo. The time may, and I think 
will, come when it will be my duty equally clear to give my opinion, 
and it is even now proper for me to begin the preparation of myself for 
that emergency. The President thinks this question will be winked 
away bya compromise. But so do not I. Much am I mistaken if it is 
not destined to survive his political and individual life and mine.” 


The following conversation is recorded as having at this time 
taken place between Mr. Adams and Mr. Calhoun: — 


February 24, 1820. “I had some conversation with Calhoun on the 
slave question pending in Congress. He said he did not think it would 
produce a dissolution of the Union, but, if it should, the South would 
be from necessity compelled to form an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Great Britain. 

“T said that would be returning to the colonial state. 

“He said, yes, pretty much, but it would be forced upon them. . . . 
I pressed the conversation no further; but if the dissolution of the 
Union should result from the slave question, it is as obvious as any- 
thing that can be foreseen of futurity, that it must shortly after- 
wards be followed by the universal emancipation of the slaves. .. . 
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Slavery is the great and foul stain upon the North American Union, and 
it is a contemplation worthy of the most exalted soul whether its total 
abolition is or is not practicable: if practicable, by what means it may 
be effected, and if a choice of means be within the scope of the object, 
what means would accomplish it at the smallest cost of human suffer- 
ance. A dissolution, at least temporary, of the Union, as now consti- 
tuted, would be certainly necessary, and the dissolution must be upon a 
point involving the question of slavery, and no other. The Union might 
then be reorganized on the fundamental principle of emancipation. 
This object is vast in its compass, awful in its prospects, sublime and 
beautiful in its issue. A life devoted to it would be nobly spent or 
sacrificed.” 

November 29, 1820. “If slavery be the destined sword in the hand 
of the destroying angel which is to sever the ties of this Union, the 
same sword will cut in sunder the bonds of slavery itself. A dis- 
solution of the Union for the cause of slavery would be followed by a 
servile war in the slave-holding States, combined with a war between 
the two severed portions of the Union. It seems to me that its result 
must be the extirpation of slavery from this whole continent; and, 
calamitous and desolating as this course of events in its progress must 
be, so glorious would be its final issue, that, as God shall judge me, I 
dare not say that it is not to be desired.” 


These utterances were certainly prophetic. An interval of 
sixteen years ensued during which the issue was quiescent. 
In the meantime Mr. Adams had served one presidential term, 
and in 1831 had been elected to the House of Representatives 
from the “ Plymouth ” district. The question then came again 
to the front, destined to occupy the attention of the country 
for the next thirty years. 


December 13, 1838. ‘The conflict between the principle of liberty 
and the fact of slavery is coming gradually to an issue. Slavery has 
now the power, and falls into convulsions at the approach of freedom. 
That the fall of slavery is predetermined in the counsels of Omnipo- 
tence I cannot doubt; it is a part of the great moral improvement in 
the condition of man, attested by all the records of history. But the 
conflict will be terrible, and the progress of improvement perhaps retro- 
grade before its final progress to consummation.” 


The mind of Mr. Adams seems at once to have reverted to 
the conclusions reached by him in 1820; and those conclusions 
he set forth in the speech of May 25, 1836. The following 
passages in the “ Memoirs ” relate to that speech : — 
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March 3, 1842. “Mr. Giddings came to enquire the precise extent to 
which I hold the subject of slavery in the States subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Government; and I explained it to him. In the 
case of a servile war, involving the free States of the Union, the ques- 
tion of emancipation would necessarily be the issue of the conflict. All 
war must end in peace, and peace must be concluded by treaty. Of 
such a treaty, partial or universal emancipation would probably form 
an essential, and the power of the President and Senate of the United 
States over it would be coextensive with the war.” 

April 17, 1842. “Thad called yesterday at the National Intelligencer 
office, and asked Mr. Gales to send me the slips of my speech of yes- 
terday to be published to-morrow, for my revisal. He sent them this ° 
evening — seven columns of small print, reported by Stansbury. I em- 
ployed two hours in revising them, and found very few and slight cor- 
rections to make. This speech was made under deep and solemn 
conviction of duty. Its issues are with the Father of spirits. I must 
abide by its consequences. May they be auspicious to the peace of my 
country and to human freedom !” 


The following extracts from the correspondence also relate 
to the speech : — 
Piymourn, Mass., May 7, 1836, 
Dear Sir,— ... As to the opinion of your constituents upon the 
subject of Slavery, I should think a very large majority of them are 
opposed to it, many of whom, however, disapprove of the measures of 
the Anti Slavery party, of which number I do not hesitate to say I 
am.— Some of your friends in this District are very much interested 
in behalf of the slave, and would have them all free, regardless of con- 
sequences. — Our town, with a single exception, has been free from 
any mob spirit, and it has been a great relief to the orderly portion of 
our inhabitants that the Anti Slavery Lecturers, have kept from us, 
public opinion in our town is decidedly against the incendiary move- 
meuts of the fanatical part of the Abolition party.— ... 
And remain, with very great respect, 
S. SAMPSON. 


To this letter from a constituent Mr. Adams replied as 
follows : — 


S. Sampson Esq! Collector of the Customs — Plymouth — Masst*s 
WasHincton 21 May 1836. 
Dear Sir,— .. . This subject of Slavery, which is gradually and 
irresistibly absorbing all others in the deliberations of Congress, is, as 
you know one of extreme delicacy with reference to the Union of 
these States, and the complicated System of our National and State 
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Governments. My own opinions upon the subject are those of a 
native of the Commonwealth whose children take pride in the recol- 
lection that in the first Census of the People taken under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, she stood alone in the return of the word 
“none” upon the column under the head of “Slaves.” I hold Slavery 
in utter abhorrence, and look forward to the time when it shall vanish 
from the face of the Earth, as one of the great stages in the improve- 
ment of the condition of man upon this terraqueous globe. 

But in the political Constitution of this Union, I am under Bonds, 
The People of the free States (by which I here mean the States with- 
out Slaves) have formed a federal compact with those in which Slavery 
forms a part of their political system, and of the social condition of 
their inhabitants. The terms of this compact I take to be that so far 
as Slavery is an institution of internal and domestic policy, the free 
ani the Slave States shall be respectively left by each other, to manage 
their own affairs in their own way. That Slavery, and all that code of 
Laws by which it is established and maintained shall be left exclusively 
to the regulation of the States themselves in their separate and indepen- 
dent capacities. That with the legislation of the Slave States upon 
these subjects, so far as it relates to internal and domestic policy, with- 
out encroaching upon the rights of the free States or of their People, 
the free States shall not interfere. 

And the people of the free States have in the national compact gone 
further. ‘They have not recognized Slavery, as a /awful condition in 
the relations between men. They have not acknowledged Slavery, as 
an element of the common Constitution. They have studiously, and it 
might almost be said affectedly, avoided the use of the word, even while 
making provision for the thing. But in the spirit of concession to the 
Slave holding States they did stipulate, first that the Slave-holders 
should be allowed a representation in the national Legislature for their 
Slaves, under the whimsical denomination of all “ other persons,” and 
secondly that they would allow no refuge within their borders to the 
fugitive Slave, now described as a “ person held to service, or labour” 
— but would deliver up such person, on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labour may be due. 

And further the free States have concurred with the Slave holding 
States in giving to Congress the power to provide for calling forth the 
militia to suppress insurrection and in making it their duty to protect 
each of the Slave-holding States (on the application of its Legislature, 
or of its executive, when the Legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence. 

We are therefore bound by the national compact not only to abstain 
from all measures, the tendency of which would be to provoke insurrec- 
tion among the Slaves but to give all our aid and exertions to suppress 
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insurrection if it should break out. I cannot approve therefore of the 
Anti Slavery Societies nor of the movements of the Abolitionists urging 
legislative action for the suppression of Slavery. Nor can I vote for, 
or support the prayer of any petition for the abolition of Slavery or the 
Slave trade in the District of Columbia at this time. 

But on the other hand I cannot subscribe to the doctrine, that the 
power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, does not 
include the power to abolish Slavery. On the contrary I hold as firmly 
to the opinion that it does include the power, as I do to the belief that 

.there is a ruler of the Universe, and that I am accountable to him for 
my opinions as well as of my actions. They are articles of the same 
faith, and in my mind and heart are indissolubly together. Nor can I 
give my assent to a great portion of the report of the select Commit- 
tee, to whom the Abolition Petitions were referred, and a copy of which 
I will send you with this letter. I dissent from each and every one of 
their resolutions, the first and second of which they were instructed by 
the House to report; against which instructions I recorded my vote. 
Their third resolution they were not instructed to report and it is still 
more exceptionable than the first two, because it strikes directly at the 
Constitutional right of Petition, and at the freedom of debate in the 
House. I have thought it proper thus candidly to avow to you my opinions 
upon this subject — first as to one of my constituents holding as I believe 
sentiments personally friendly to me; and secondly as to an officer of 
the Government under the present Administration, bound in duty to its 
support; and perhaps approving more than I am able to do, its measures 
and its general policy. I shall probably express some of these opinions 
in the House before the close of the present Session, as well as upon 
other subjects, if possible still more momentous and upon which my 
views are more adverse to those of the present Administration, even, than 
they are to the question upon Slavery and the Slave trade which this 
report has brought up for discussion. I allude to the Mexican war with 
which we are threatened, and to the Indian and Negro war, already rag- 
ing within our borders. .. . 


The following is from a letter addressed to Mr. Adams by 
Benjamin Lundy, the well-known emancipator, whose property 
was, two years later, destroyed by the pro-slavery mob that 
fired Pennsylvania Hall, Philadelphia : — 


PariLapevrara, 5th Mo. 27th, 1836. 
EstgEMED Frienp:—.. . I percieve the “ice is broken” in the 
House of Representatives. Perseverance, perseverance, my friend ! 
Again, I am in great haste — 
Most Respectfully Thine, &c., 
Hon. J. Q. Apams. B. Lunpy. 
57 
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To this Mr. Adams replied, referring to the speech of 
May 25:— 


WasuHINneTon, 2 June, 1836. 
My Frienp Bensamin Lunpy — Philadelphia. 


. » Yes—“ The ice is broken,” in the House of Representatives ; 
and you will see in the National Intelligencer of this day, how, I have 
been obliged to break it. I have not yet been able to obtain permis- 
sion from the House to offer the two Resolutions, calling for information 
from the President, relating to our affairs with Mexico, nor even to 
assign the reasons for my vote on the Slavish Resolutions of the Slavery 
Committee. But I have taken the occasion of another measure to 
throw out some reflections on both those subjects as well as upon our 
Indian War, which I hope may lead our countrymen to think of them 
seriously. The speech will be printed in a pamphlet, and I will send 
you a copy ofit.... 


The following letters and replies relate to the same speech: 


Borventown, May 30, 1836. 

Dear Sir, —I trust that you will soon give us, in extenso, —as if 

it were a full, written discourse — your late speech relating to the 

Texian question. On this head, our countrymen — including those of 

the middle and northern States — seem to need authoritative lessons 

of morality and policy. I have been shocked at the profligate sentiments 

and dispositions which have been so generally displayed, and regard them 

altogether as more ominous for the Union and the American character, 
than anything which has occurred... . 

Rosert WALSH. 


WASHINGTON, 3 June, 1836. 
Rosert WatsnH Esq’, Bordentown, N. J. 


Dear Sir, — Your Letters of the 5% and 30" ultimo have been duly 
received. My speech on the resolution for issuing rations to the fugi- 
tives from Indian Hostilities in Alabama and Georgia, made on the 
25" ultimo was published in the National Intelligencer yesterday, aud 
will be printed in a pamphlet. The absurd rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, construed as they are by aslave-holding Speaker sustained 
by a presidential electioneering majority, seal the lips of every member 
of the House, when the Speaker and majority so please, upon the sub- 
ject really before the House, and give unbounded license in Committee 
of the Whole, to say anything, upon any subject, be the question before 
the Committee what it may. On the morning upon which my speech 
was made, the Gag — that is, the Previous Question had been applied 
to three Resolutions on Slavery, reported by a Committee on the Abo- 
lition Petitions — The first of these Resolutions was 
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“That Congress possess no Constitutional authority, to interfere in 
any way, with the institution of Slavery in any of the States of this 


Union.” 

I had voted, with only eight other members of the House, against 
this resolution, and as the sturdiest of the Abolition Petitions had 
not denied this position, but it had been admitted by them all, and as L 
knew my vote, without argument, would startle multitudes of my own 
constituents, I asked of the House only five minutes of time to give 
my reasons for my vote, and had been denied. I had twice asked per- 
mission of the House to offer two resolutions calling for information 
respecting the state of our affairs with Mexico— and had been denied, 
The second time, by a minority of the House, because it requires a 
majority of two thirds to suspend the Rules. 

I was therefore compelled to make the Resolution for distributing 
rations to the fugitives from Indian revenge in Alabama and Georgia, 
the text for a commentary on Mexico, Texas, Indian Wars and Treaties, 
and Slavery ; and to compress into one speech matter redundant for 
three or four. It was accordingly desultory, and rendered more so by 
the perpetual interruptions against which I was obliged to make my 
way. My opinions on the whole subject presented views so different 
from those of any one here, that I scarcely knew how they would be 
received by any party. On the Mexican subject I was much aided by 
the information that I had gathered from the papers of Columbus in 
the National Gazette. On the resolution that Congress possess no 
constitutional power to interfere in any way, with the institution of 
Slavery, in any of the States of this Confederacy, my positions will be 
as unexpected to the public as they were to the House. Yet there is 
no principle of which I feel more confident. No one has yet contested 
my argument on that point, in the House, and Mr. Wise who repre- 
sents the District including Southampton, in Virginia, and who refused 
to vote on the Resolution, because he denied the right of Congress to 
pass any Resolution at all upon the subject, distinctly admitted in an- 
swering me, that Congress have the constitutional right to interfere, 
in the Institution of Slavery in the States, for its support. The right 
of interference, in every way, in the case of war, appears to me so 
clear that I know not how it can be contested. The greatest excitement 
apparent in the Ilouse was on the charges against the policy of the 
present Administration towards the Indians and particularly against 
Georgia and Alabama. Feeble answers were attempted at the time, 
by members from the two States, as well as by Mr. Thompson of South 
Carolina; and I have private [intimations] from several of them, that 
they intend to justify their policy, and that of the present Administra- 
tion, beyond the power of reply. 

What the public opinion of the North will be upon my speech, is 
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altogether uncertain in my own estimation. Land jobbing and Presi- 
dent jobbing have so perverted the mind and heart of a large portion 
of our People, and they work so insidiously upon the feelings and con- 
duct of the whole mass, that truth finds an ear as unwilling in the 
primary assemblies as in the Halls of the Capitol. For the last twelve 
months the subserviency of the North to Southern Slavery has been so 
obsequious and sycophantic, that I am sometimes constrained to doubt 
whether I was born among a Nation of Freemen, These ebullitions of 
Texian enthusiasm have all the appearance to me of Fraud playing 
upon the wires of Frenzy. And who could have believed that it is the 
Democracy of New York and Pennsylvania, that is running in the 
front ranks [of] this recreant race of servility? ... 


Anpa.usia, [PEnn.,] June 5, 1836. 

My pear Sir,—I cannot deny myself the pleasure of thanking 
you for the high gratification which I received last evening from read- 
ing your speech in the Nat! Intelligencer. The most uncomfortable 
symptom of the strange distemper which afflicts the country, is the 
conduct of some of our public men, who seem to vibrate perpetually 
between two panic fears —the dread of offending the Executive, and 
the terror of the populace. While many of them are overawed by the 
presence and the patronage of persons in office, there are others subdued 
by an anxiety scarcely less servile, about the newspapers and the 
rabble. Between them, the voice of manliness and independence has 
little chance of being heard. It was therefore with singular satisfaction 
that I felt it break forth, so fully, distinctly and powerfully, in a tone 
the more grateful, because always associated with delightful recollec- 
tions. Our people seem to be running wild with all sorts of infatua- 
tion, and never required more than now to be rebuked into sobriety. I 
pray you not to renounce that very necessary, tho’ irksome function 
which no one can perform so successfully as yourself, and to let us 
enjoy frequent manifestations of that intellect which cannot be re- 
pressed, and will not be suppressed. 

Present my best respects to Mrs. Adams, and believe me always 

With great regard 


N. Bippte. 
Hone Joun Q. Apams, Washington, D. C. 


Wasuineoron, 10 June, 1836. 
Nicnoras, Brppie Esq’ Philadelphia. 
‘e 4 


My pear Sir, — Your Letter of the 5" inst comes equally cheering 
and seasonable. “ Facit indignatio versum”— My Speech was ex- 
torted from me by the foolery of the three Resolutions reported by the 
Slavery Committee and the cormorant appetite with which the House 
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had swallowed them. It is remarkable that although I have been at- 
tacked in the House with the bitterest virulence, for my commentary 
on the tender mercies of Georgia towards the Indians and for my pre- 
diction that if we take Texas, John Bull will take Cuba, not one word 
has been said in reply to my assertion that as incidental to the War 
power, Congress must in the event of a war in any of the slave-hold- 


ing States, possess the authority to interfere im every way with the 
institution of Slavery, in the State within which the war would exist. 
I have not found a man hardy enough to deny the position. The 
speech as printed in the Intelligencer makes me say that I do not admit 
that even the Peace Powers of Congress give them authority to in- 
terfere in any way, with Slavery in the States. I said directly the 
reverse. I said I did not admit that Congress possess no authority to 
interfere with Slavery, in any way— even among the Peace Powers. 
They have at least the power to interfere with Slavery, in the way of 
supporting it. 

I feel myself strengthened in confidence of the correctness of my 
own opinions by the concurrence of yours; and I am encouraged by 
your exhortation to continue my endeavours to open the eyes of our 
country to the precipice before them. Upon this subject however I 
need the curb rather than the spur. My course in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has put me to the ban of all the Presidential parties, and 
made me obnoxious to all the Sectional rapacity of the South and the 
West. The Whigs in both Houses, and the senatorial party in their 
controversies with the President, consummated their own ruin, by the 
false position which they took in the dispute with France, and the wan- 
ton attack upon the House of Representatives on the closing night of 
the last Congress, so strangely renewed by Mr. Webster in his Speech 
to the Senate on the 14 of last January. Assailed as I was indirectly 
in that speech, it was impossible for me to remain silent, and it was 
equally impossible for me to speak without blasting the last hope of his 
supporters for the presidential succession. These constituted perhaps 
a majority of the people of my own State, and accordingly he and his 
partizans have undertaken to demolish me in my own District, where 
they have already given notice of their intention to contest my reelec- 
tion to the next Congress. On the other hand, my influence and my 
vote excluded David Newland from the House of Representatives, and 
thereby lost to a certainty the vote of North Carolina to Mr. Van 
Buren, if the election should come into the House. This of course lost 
me all possible favour with the Van Burenites, and my disclosure of 
the purpose to plunge us into a war with Mexico for the conquest of 
Texas and the restoration of Slavery has irretrievably ruined me with 
the Jacksonites. 

I have received intimations from some of the dearest personal friends 
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that I have upon earth, that I have undertaken more than, in the 
present condition of our country, it is possible for man to perform. 
That we must be governed by parties, and that every party must have 
a head. That all political conduct must be accommodated to the main 
object of party pursuits, and that to bid defiance one day to one pres- 
idential Candidate, and the next day to his competitor is mere political 
Quixotism, — sallying forth in search of Giants, and coming in conflict 
with every Windmill. To these kind and friendly warnings I scarcely 
know what to reply, but that having deliberately fixed my purpose of 
making this experiment upon the virtue and intelligence of the People, 
and having persevered in it through good and evil Fortune, it is too 
late for me to depart from it now. I have made moral principle, and 
not party or selfish purpose the standard of my conduct throughout my 
political life, and there is too little of the stake left that I can lose for 
me now to turn round and become a mere partizan. 

We are drawing towards the close of the Session. Slavery, and the 
presidential succession are the Azote and the Oxygen of our atmos- 
pheric air. In them we live and move and have our being. There is 
some danger that even before Congress rises we shall recognize Texas 
as a Sovereign and Independent State. And by their next meeting 
there is equal probability that there will be ready for the consideration 
of the Senate a treaty for the annexation of Texas to this Union, and 
if I may rely upon information which ought to be correct, Mexico is 
ready for a very moderate indemnity to sanction this dismemberment of 
her domain, and to acquiesce in this Revolution. It has been breeding 
and maturing through the whole course of this Administration, and the 
utter impotence, political and military, of the Mexican Confederacy, 
signalized by the, [as] yet unaccountable, but too well authenticated defeat 
and capture of Santa Anna, present an ungracious probability that the 
project will be consummated even before the change of dynasty from 
the Tennessean Hero to the Northern Man with Southern principles, 
This acquisition of Texas, indissolubly connected as it is with the issue 
now making up between Slavery and Emancipation, forms a subject of 
contemplation too colossal for the grasp of my understanding! Is the 
whole Continent of North America, to constitute one Confederation, or 
one Military Monarchy? Has Mexico heen emancipated from Spain, 
only to be conquered by the Anglo Saxon race of our Union? This 
overflowing of our population into Texas, with the express design of 
breaking it off from Mexico, and annexing it to the Northern Confed- 
eracy under the law of perpetual Slavery, has an ominous aspect upon 
our futurity, and the facility with which it will prove that Mexico may 
be stripp’d of her Territories, — where will it end? I am afraid of 
trusting my own speculations and must wait for a few more facts — 
Give me your thoughts. .. . 
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The following was addressed to Dr. George Parkman, of 
Boston, a life-long political friend of Mr. Adams, whose mur- 
der, by Prof. John W. Webster, of Harvard University, in 
November, 1849, led to one of the most memorable trials in 
American criminal annals. 


WASHINGTON, 22 June, 1836. 
Dr. GeorGe Parkman, New York. 


My pear Sir, —I enclose in a packet with this Letter twelve 
copies of my Speech upon the distribution of rations to the sufferers 
by Indian hostilities in Alabama and Georgia, conformably to the re- 
quest in your favour of the 16" inst’. 

I would that the sentiment of compassion and sympathy for that 
hapless race of native Americans, which we are exterminating with 
such merciless and perfidious cruelty, extorted from me on that occasion, 
could contribute even a mite to alleviate or avert their fate. 

Accept once more the assurance of my warmest wishes, and prayers 
that your European tour may be prosperous and profitable to yourself 
and to all your family ; and that in due time you may all with equal 
satisfaction return to your Country and to your friends. Among whom 
I hope you will not cease to consider as ever faithfully 

Yours — 


The following, from one of the abolitionists of the day, is 
not without interest as shedding light on the conditions then 
prevailing in the free States : — 

PHILADELPHIA: 5!" mo: 29% 1836. 

EsteeMeD FRienp,—I would not occupy thy important time by 
the perusal of a solitary line from my pen, were it not that I hold thee 
richly entitled to the thanks of every friend of humanity, for the bold 
and noble stand thou hast made, in relation to the affairs of Texas. I 
rejoice that thy eyes have been opened, so as to discern that the hand 
of Providence may clearly be seen, as the director of the movements of 
the despised, grossly traduced, vilified, and persecuted, friends of Human 
Rights and eternal Righteous Union, the Abolitionists of the country. 

Thro’ our instrumentality facts have been noted and preserved rela- 
tive to the wicked objects and intentions of the slave-holding and slave- 
trading Section of our Nation, which would otherwise have kept from 
view their base and detestable machinations for the purpose of eter- 
nizing the curse of Slavery upon us. 

I trust thou hast discovered that no time should be lost in proclaim- 
ing the whole truth upon the housetops, that our Northern brethren 
may feel their own danger and save themselves from speedy ruin. 

It is useless for me to draw a picture of the necessary events which 
would follow the introduction of Texas into this Union, under its present 
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auspices, and the acknowledged designs of the instigators of the present 
revolt. Thy long intimacy with the institutions of our government, 
and the bearing of political movements upon its ultimate welfare, render 
it entirely supererrogatory. Thy experience, knowledge and wisdom, 
will easily ‘conceive a full-length likeness of the Angel of Judgment and 
Justice (the day of mercy having passed by) whose phial of Retribution 
is ready to be poured out upon this guilty Nation, whose measure I be- 
lieve will be full, if Texas is added as a Slave Section. 

Nothing but the real, permanent prosperity of my Country, which I 
love with all her faults, would have induced me to brave the obloquy, 
abuse, &c. which has awaited the little band who were coadjutors with 
me in rending the vail which covered the deformities of republican 
despotism, and in unmasking the monster which was about to plant his 
iron hoof upon the neck of the Genius of Liberty, who had, under God, 
led our Fathers thro’ the dark valley of the Shadow of death, in the 
revolutionary Struggle, and placed their feet upon the rock of deliver- 
ance from Tyranny and oppression. 

Excuse me, my dear friend, for I love the very Sound of Liberty, and 
I hope that for the remainder of thy life, which is not likely to be very 
long, thou wilt unflinchingly sustain her broad principles, and defend 
her glorious Temple, so that at the end of thy course thou mayst leave 
an enduring monument in the hearts of her children, and be welcomed 
among the Spirits of the just made perfect. 

As ever thy friend 
Epwin P. Artes, M. D. 
J. Q. Apams. N? 152 N. 5% St. 


P.S. My best respects to W" Slade. I hope to see you both on 
your return home. — If any of thy speeches should be printed in pamph- 
let form, may I request a copy ? E. P. A. 


PuILaDELpuia : 6b mo: 16, 1836. 

HIGHLY ESTEEMED FriEND, — As coming events cast their Shadows 
before, and the whole chain of proceedings during this session of Con- 
gress have conclusively shown that the deep laid plot of engrafting 
the system of Slavery, not only on the descendants of Africa in the 
South, but upon the freemen of the North, was foreseen and predicted 
by the Antislavery body: and as every moment is now precious for the 
enlightenment of our fellow citizens, I have dared again to address 
thee, for the purpose of asking whether the deep interest thou art now 
actuated by, and the consequent clear vision thy enquiries have pro- 
duced, would warrant thy appearance before the three Antislavery So- 
cieties of this City and County, as their Orator, for the ensuing 4 of 
July ?—On the same day 1833, I first appeared before my fellow- 
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citizens, in an address on the subject of Slavery, a copy of which I sent 
thee. The cause being one nearest to my heart, I publicly pledged 
myself to deliver a similar address every 4'° of July as long as I lived, 
and mental and corporeal strength would admit, and as our Country 
was cursed by this foul stain. 

The following Jan‘ I spoke again before the Female Society of this 
City. This address was also published, and a copy sent to thee. 

A young attorney of excellent standing delivered an Oration on the 
4" of July, 1834. 

The state of excitement was so great last year that no person could 
be found courageous enough to come forward. Finding this to be the 
case, I had it announced that I should appear again. ‘This address was ° 
extemporaneous and without notes, and was delivered before a highly 
respectable audience, in the Musical Fund Hall. It was not published, 
altho’ it gave great satisfaction to the auditory, among whom were 
several Slaveholders, who treated me with cordial attention after the 
meeting. 

The coming 4°" has no orator engaged, and as I do not wish to im- 
pose myself upon the public, and as even a distant agent or member of 
the Anti-Slavery Society would not probably be acceptable, just now, 
to the community, 1 do most heartily, ou behalf of the Societies here, 
desire thou mayst grant the request. If more agreeable to thee to 
dwell upon Constitutional, inherent, individual rights &¢ — without 
bearing too heavily upon the Sin of Slavery we shall be entirely 
satisfied. 

Please reply as soon as convenient, and confer an additional favor 
upon the Friends of Freedom, and thy sincere friend 


E. P. ATLEE. 
J. Q. ADAMs. 


The following is the reply of Mr. Adams: 


WasHineTon, 25 June, 1836. 
Frienp E. P. AtLEE— Philadelphia. 


RespecteD Frienp, —I have lately received two letters from you 
in relation to the course which I have during the present session of 
Congress pursued on subjects connected with that part of our political 
condition which results from the existence of Slavery in our Confeder- 
ated Republic —the most unfortunate, most perplexing and most 
alarming of all the elements of our civil and political Institutions. In 
the National Intelligencer of this morning you will find the Report 
of my part in the debate upon the Bill for the admission of the State 
of Arkansas into the Union, and I presume you will perceive on the 
one hand how far short my opinions on the subject of American Slavery 


fall of the standard which you believe to be that of the true faith, and 
58 
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on the other how very far my concurrence with your opinions tran- 
scends that which throughout the present Session has been the trium- 
phant Standard of Slavery in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. You will see that the utmost extent to which I ven- 
tured to offer a proposition restrictive upon the overbearing influence 
of Slavery, was a proviso withholding the assent of Congress from that 
Article in the Constitution of the State of Arkansas which prohibits 
the Legislature itself from emancipating Slaves, without the consent 
of their owners. You will see that upon this proposition only 32 
votes in its favour could be obtained in the Committee of the Whole to 
90 votes against it. And as in the Committee of the Whole, the yeas 
and nays cannot be taken, so you will find that when my proposition 
was revewed in the House, the yeas and nays were not allowed to be 
taken upon it there. They were cut off by the previous question, 
called for, in a manner unexampled, by a Slave-holding member — 
authorized, against the rules and usages of the House, by a Slave-hold- 
ing Speaker, and sustained upon my appeal from his decision by a 
majority of ten votes. You will also see that of the 97 votes which 
thus sustained the decision of the Speaker five were given by members 
from Pennsylvania, and twenty by members from the State of New 
York. Had these votes been on the Liberty list, upon this question, 
the Speaker’s decision would have been reversed by a vote of 112 to 
72. Nineteen members from Pennsylvania aud only eight from New 
York voted against the decision, 

The effect of the Resolution of the House to lay upon the table with- 
out further notice, all petitions, memorials, propositions, or papers re- 
lating to Slavery, or the abolition of Slavery, was at once a suppression 
of the right of Petition, and av unconstitutional restriction upon the 
rights of the members of the House to offer Resolutions upon sub- 
jects of great public importance; and perfectly within the scope of de- 
liberation in the House ever since the existence of the Government. 

The effect of the decision of the Speaker was to deny to me the 
freedom of debate upon the subject immediately before the House, and 
to deprive me of the constitutional right of having the yeas and nays 
recorded upon the question of an amendment which I had offered to a 
Bill under consideration in the House. 

Both these operations have been effected by the Representatives of 
Freemen, in their own States unsullied with the taint of Slavery — and 
above all by Representatives of the People of New York and Pennsy]l- 
vania. The Representatives must be supposed to speak the voice of 
their constituents. It is a new feature in the character of the people of 
New York and Pennsylvania, to take the side of Slavery against Free- 
dom: how long they will chuse to sustain this position in the affairs 
and opinions of the world, it is not for me to foretell. 
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The 4" of July is the day fixed upon for closing the present session 
of Congress. I shall, of course, be necessarily detained here until after 
that day. I would very cheerfully address the Anti Slavery Societies 
on that day, but, although concurring in their abstract opinions concern- 
ing Slavery, and lamenting the delusion, which especially for the last 
year, has infected the soil of Freedom itself with an unnatural and 
fanatical sympathy with Slavery, it would be of little avail that I should 
speak to the people of Pennsylvania, on their own Soil, while my voice 
is stifled by the will of their Representatives in the Legislative Hall of 
the Nation. 

I believe that the final issue between Slavery and Emancipation (a 
word which I prefer to abolition,) is to be made up on this Continent of 
North America. I would hope if I could that it will be made up 
peaceably, and settled without bloodshed — but it must come. It is 
approaching by such means as it is the special prerogative of Provi- 
dence to employ. The Society of Friends are among the most effec- 
tive instruments to the attainment of the end, because all their paths 
are Peace. Bound as I am by the compact in the Constitution of the 
United States, in my political capacity I have endeavoured to retard 
rather than to hasten the conflict between the parties which must ulti- 
mately be unavoidable. What I have done hitherto has been defen- 
sively to maintain my own rights, and the free institutions of the 
Country. I hope they will not perish in my hands — but the People 
themselves can alone effectually maintain them. 

I am very respectfully your friend — 


The following was from Josiah Quincy, Mr. Adams’s life- 
long friend, then President of Harvard College : — 


CamBRIDGE, [Mass.,] 18 June, 1836. 

My pear Sir, — You will not, I trust, deem it obtrusive if I take 
the liberty to express to you my thanks for the noble stand you have 
made against the projects which have for their intent the admission of 
Texas into the Union; and also for the notice you have given of your 
determination to resist the extension of slavery to Arkansas. 

I know not that any congressional exertion of this, or any former 
session, has been received, in this quarter with more general and heart- 
felt applause, than has been yours, relative to Texas. I suppose, how- 
ever, the event is inevitable, as I take it for granted to be the policy of 
administration and the coincident interest of the slave States. Should 
it take place, I should deem it the deathblow to the Constitution had 
not that instrument already received so many wounds of that kind as to 


show that it possesses a mysterious vitality which sets calculation at 
defiance. 
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As to Slavery in the new States, I think that Northern men owe it 
to their own character, as well as to that of their country, to meet every 
attempt to extend the evil to new States with the most decided oppo- 
sition. It is the only way in which they can manifest that the acqui- 
escence they have shown in the continuance of slavery in the Union 
has been compelled by their respect to the relations and obligations of 
the Constitution, Let their acquiescence be limited by those obliga- 
tions. Let every attempt to extend the iniquitous traffic in human 
beings, and to plant the evil in other states, be manfully and persever- 
ingly resisted. . . 

JOSIAH QuINcy. 

Hon. Joun Q. Apams. 

CaMBRIDGE, June 15, 1836. 

My pear Sir, — Accept my thanks for an authenticated copy of 
your speech, which I received yesterday. I had read it per saltum, in 
the newspapers, but I was not conteuted with those scraps, which always 
smelt of the dish and the caterer. But what you have sent me is the 
whole head and pluck — heart, lungs, liver and lights, and I assure you 
I feasted on the savoury repast, but it had this difference from our ordi- 
nary meals —the more I swallowed the more I longed for, without 
feeling satiety; and digestion has gone on to entire satisfaction, and 
with no small delight, Even the rascally Atlas extols the speech, 
and to that degree that he felt the necessity of saying something im- 
pudent of the speaker, for his flying alone like an Eagle, instead of 
belonging to a flock, like a goose. 

I have been not only much pleased with the noble effusion as an 
oration, but instructed, as a very first-rate political Lecture. I guess 
it must have expanded the mind of the President, and that of Mr Van 
Buren —so ready are people to judge others by themselves. I ob- 
served that some tried to stop you, by the disorderly cry of order! 
order ; and by that mean subterfuge of a coward “the previous ques- 
tion,” or something like it. I imagine, however that some of your 
hearers must have sat about as easy as a man on a wool-comber’s 
hatchel. I mean some of your South or South-western members, and 
who not wishing to retire were compelled to adopt the Indian _philo- 
sophy of “ Grin and bear it’’; especially that portion of the philipic 
which regards the Negroes ; for they know that black cloud will, sooner 
or later bust over their affrighted heads. 

I had procured one of Mitchell’s large maps, and pored over it with 
the pleasing assiduity of Uncle Toby himself, but I have no Corporal 
Trim to imbibe and wonder at my knowledge of this Newfoundland of 
the United States. 

When you speak of the Island of Cusa, I find myself at home with 
you. I spent five months there; and covered more pages of it than 
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any Island I ever visited. There I first became acquainted with Col. 
Miranda, and renewed our acquaintance after he came to Boston. I 
used to tell him that Cuba belonged to us, for it was only one of our 
own Mountains, with its head out of water. I never viewed a country 
with such admiration. I never saw the wonders of vegetation except 
there. Plants, flowers and fruit, and rapid vegetation, surpassed every- 
thing I ever saw before, or since. ‘Their rivulets and brooks exceeded 
in beauty anything I ever saw, forming a striking contrast with the 
very mean and degraded inhabitants. I coveted the harbour of 
Havana, as well as their glorious land and aromatic vegetables. I 
often whispered to several of my countrymen there that we must and 
ought to have Cuba. I have mentioned it in my Essay on Junius, ' 
and called it the American Great Britain — the future capital or future 
metropolis of our new world — that the Spaniards were unworthy of it. 
What you have said of it has called up afresh the finest natural scenery 
I ever beheld. 

We have got Continent enough. Perhaps too much. But I do 
wish that we owned the Summer Island, or Bermuda— merely as 
a naval station. Commodore Elliot assured me that he conversed 
largely with General Jackson on the importance of the waters —or 
waterskape of Charleston 8S. C., and its neighborhood as a naval sta- 
tion, in spite of their misunderstood bars, and shoals, and that in his 
nullification cruise, when he had the command by sea, and Gen! Scott 
by land, he corrected many false notions concerning their sea board, 
and communicated his ideas to President Jackson. I more than once 
touched the subject in my correspondence with Governor Levi Wood- 
bury. The same officer gave him important information respecting 
Rhode Island and Fuall-river as a connecting chain of defence with the 
outer harbour of Boston, via Quincy, or rather Cohasset by means of 
two or three fortified Posts. 

Now if all this does not betray a man bitten with Uncle-Tobyism, I 
shall be glad to know it. It is remarkable the Spaniards, though they 
have the most gold and silver, are the poorest nation on earth, and the 
best and most costly, and most numerous, fortifications of stone, with 
the least energy for defending them. ‘The Moro-castle, and indeed the 
whole range of their stone masonry which encircles the harbor of the 
Havanna looks like it; and so do the bays and harbours of Teneriffe, 
where I resided more than a month, not to mention the wonderful 
works at Ferrol. 

Your speech is almost too long to be treated as Alderman Beckford’s 
famous speech to George the Third was, in Guildhall, yet it deserves it 
more. 

When do you expect to take off your harness, drop your traces and 
roll at Quincy? Will they let you come home by mowing time; but 
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unless our dismal weather should change greatly, you may not be al- 
lowed “to make hay while the sun shines” for a cloud yet hangs over 
us. The People, and their Magnates, are busy in preparing to play 
Bunker-hill battle, when Alexander Everett is to say Grace. Accept 


the affectionate regards of 
Beny* WATERHOUSE. 


6 mo 224 1836 
East FaLtowFi&_p, Cuester C°, Penna. 

ResrecteD Frienp, — Though, personally, entirely a stranger to 
thee, yet I cannot rest satisfied in my own mind without returning thee, 
in some method or form, on behalf of myself and a large and increasing 
number of friends, of all sects and parties, our grateful thanks and ac- 
knowledgments, for thy late bold, feerless, and independant speech in 
Congress, relative to granting appropriations to relieve those who have, 
and still are, suffering from Indian depredations, 

I have read it several times to companies of our friends who have 
listened to it with the most thrilling interest — thankful that we have at 
least one influential man who dares amidst persecution, threatened as- 
sassination, and calls to “ order,” to expose to the faces of our Southern 
Slavery Texas men, their unholy, unrighteous designs and schemes ; 
and the fearful, terrible situation in which our country is placed at this 
eventful crisis. Not only are we thankful, but we are greatful, for the 
noble stand thou hast taken, — inasmuch as the American press is in 
a great measure dumb, silent as the tomb; or bribed over to an unholy 
public sentiment, relative to this great subject, which involves in its issue 
all that is essential in human rights. I therefore hope and trust thou 
mayest be supported and encouraged to persevere, not only for the sake 
of millions of our enslaved fellows now in bondage, but because of the 
unbor[n] millions yet to live and linger out a life of servitude; and 
because we ourselves are threatened with subjugation to slaveholding 
encroachments; and therefore if something is not done to circumscribe, 
check, and totally eradicate this tremendous evil, it will eventually and 
at no distant day dig the grave of our liberties, and entomb the last 
hope of the friends of freedom throughout the world. By continuing 
thy exertion in the cause of human freedom thou wilt not only arouse 
our countrymen to a sense of their danger and rescue our country from 
destruction but thou wilt endear thyself to the christian world, to the 
great and good every where, and the thousands whose bosoms have beat 
a responsive “ Amen” to thy late speech will be increased to millions, 
in whose hearts there will be erected a monument to JonN Quincy 
ADAMs more dureable than brass, and far, far more enviable. 

Gladly would I write more (less I could not in justice to my own 
feelings) but I am feerful of occupying too much of thy valuable time 
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and attention. I shall therefore close by assuring thee that our fricnds 
look with great interest and confidence to the course which thou hast, 
and mayest, take in future; as to one whome we have long honored, 
and admired, as a christian statesman and scholar. 
Thou wilt greatly oblige me (if agreeable to thy pleasure) by sending 
a few coppies of thy speech to me, as there is a great anxiety in the com- 
munity to see it. Any speeches of thine on any subject, and particu- 
larly relative to slavery, which is becoming the all engrossing question 
will be most thankfully received. 
Most respectfully thy friend 


JAMES FULTON JR. 
Joun Q. Apams, M. C. 


P. S. Please assure William Slade of Vermont that his name is 
warmly cherished by us, and by every friend of man, for his noble 
exertions to rescue our prayers and petitions from being “ nailed to the 
table,” or “ the fumily vault of all the Capulets.” 


J. F. Jr. 
J.Q. A. 


Mr. Adams, as is usual with public men, was at this time in 
constant receipt of letters of a threatening or abusive character. 
They have now not much historical value ; but a single speci- 
men may be worth preserving. It was written, and received 
more than two months after the adjournment of Congress, and 
while Mr. Adams was at Quincy. 


Guascow, Kentucky, 12 Sept. 1836. 

Dr Str, —I see in the latest news that your speech in Congress on 
the Texian War has been received in Mexico with acclemation univer- 
sal, and that you are called the Demosthenes of America. 

I am at a loss to conceive what kind of motives prompted you to de- 
grade yourself so low as to make so imflamintory and anti-republican 
speech and manifest in such indubitable characteristics your detestation 
and abhorence to a free Government. Your ungovernable ambitious 
propensity stripd you of your hypocritical mask last Autumn and ever 
sinc{e] you have been an object of scorn and ridicule to the American 
people. You have tried to paliate your heinous offences and cloke your 
abandoned degradation by sneaking into party enthusiasm but the dif- 
ferent partes were not so far estranged from decency as you imagind 
you were hurled from their ranks with invideous contempt and you 
withered beneath their just and indignant wrath, and the oration 
under consideration shows clearly and obviouly the fallen condition 
into which you have precipitated yourself. You are not only a Hart- 
ford conventionist —a Blue Light Federalist — but an unprincipled and 
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disorganised Abolitionist a declared enemy to the country which gave 
you birth and which you have stained by your lonesome and disconsate 
abandonment of principles which you formally held sacred and a friend 
and advocate of Mexican cruelty and usupretion. Why did you not 
pause before you took that fatal step which will stain America in such 
dark and foul colours that time will never effase? Did she not make 
you her President? And are you so debased as to forget such distingish- 
ing favours so soon and treat her with such horrid and unheard of ingrat- 
itude? You sir justly merit the withering scorn and indignant condem- 
nation of every American Citizen for making the oration now under 
review. I presume you thought yourself the Earl of Chatham and in the 
British Parliament thundering against the iniquitious cruety of British 
warfare you speak of our Government as tring to arrest the pogress 
of freedom and forging manacles for the inhabitane of Mexico and mur- 
dering without cause the innocen[t] and unoffending Indians and retain- 
ing in slavery the pure enlighend and humane Negros. Perhaps you 
had a design in thus speaking as the U. S. have cast you into the vortex 
of infamy you wish to get a foot hold in Mexico and as Sant Anna 
has fallen you think there is a chance to succeed him and in order to 
satiate your demon like revenge upon our Government excite (?) the 
bloodthirsty savage and the hard hearted and ignorant Negros into 
creuly invasion and intestinal rebelion while you with your hords of 
Mexican desporadoes will march on and aid the bloody intentions and 
finally overthrow our Country which is freedom’s last hope 

Yours Q. D. Ranpat. 


It was during the following winter (January 23, 1837) that 
Mr. Adams entered on his historic struggle over the right of 
petition. He then wrote as follows of Calhoun, his former 
associate in the Cabinet : — 

Wasuineoton, 23 March, 1837. 
Cuarces F. Apams, Boston. 

My pear Son,— ... Slavery and the questions inevitably fol- 
lowing from it will henceforth mingle with every conflict of parties in 
the Union. The certain and desperate assault upon the whole manu- 
facturing interest of New England, which as sure as you live will 
signalize the next Session of Congress, is indissolubly interlinked with 
Slavery. The annexation of Texas at the hazard of a War with 
Mexico, which nothing but a special interposition of Providence can 
prevent, is entwined with the vitals of Slavery. Calhoun is spurring 
the Administration into a quarrel with Great Britain for three Cargoes 
of Slaves, driven by stress of weather into the Islands of Bermuda and 
the Bahamas and there emancipated. I sent you the Document con- 
taining the correspondence between the Governments of the United 
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States, and Great Britain, upon the claims of our Slave traders for 
indemnity. I say correspondence, but it is all on one side. The first 
case, that of the Comet, happened in 1831. And our Secretaries of 
State and Envoys Extraordinary and Chargé d’affaires have been ever 
since pinching the successive British Administrations, for indemnity to 
the Slave traders. In six years, the only answer they have got from 
the British Administration is that the matter has been referred to the 
Law Officers of the Crown —and these learned Thebans have not 
yet learnt the distinction between the Piracy of the African, and the 
lawful Commerce of the American Slave trade. Calhoun made the 
call for the Document, and upon its production trounced Old Hickory 
soundly for not being more saucy in his demands upon John Bull to . 
indemnify the dealers in human flesh, for their property. Calhoun’s 
object is evidently to put stumbling blocks across the path of the 
little Magician. But his claim and his documents are a disgrace to 
our Country; and if his own political condition were not desperation he 
should have seen how ungraciously a call came from him upon the 
Union to sustain by War the domestic Slavery of the South, while he 
is making the welkin ring with clamours against the right of the Union 
to interfere with the domestic Slavery of the South in any manner 
whatever... . 
WasHINGTON, 27 March, 1837. 

Kian Bayrtey, Esqt, Hardwick, Vermont. 

Sir,— .. . You observe that I have heretofore shown, that Con- 
gress under the War power is authorized in some cases to meddle with 
the subject of Slavery; and you enquire whether the trade regulating 
power does not place the Slave question very much under the control 
of Congress ? 

But, Sir, please to observe that on the very same day, when as you 
think, I proved that Congress is authorized in some cases to meddle 
with the subject of Slavery, the House of Representatives of the United 
States did by a majority of one hundred and eighty two votes to nine 
“ Resolve That Congress possesses no Constitutional authority to inter- 
fere in any way, with the institution of Slavery, in any of the States of 
this Confederacy ” ; and that, when this Resolution was passed, I asked 
and entreated of the house, only five minutes of time to prove its 
utter falsehood and was answered by . . . the Previous Question. 

Of that minority of nine I was one — and three others were members 
from Vermont. It was also resolved on the next day bya majority of 
132 votes to 45— That Congress ought not to interfere in any way, 
with Slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Upon that Resolution I asked to be excused from voting; because, 
not being allowed to assign my reasons for voting against it, I did not 
choose to expose myself to the inference that my opinion was that Con- 

59 
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gress ought at that time to abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
‘The Resolution itself was of a piece with all the rest — absurd and false. 
It is not the business of one House of Congress to resolve what the 
whole Congress ought not to do. Their business is to do what they 
ought to do; and to abstain from doing what they ought not to do; 
without wasting their time in passing Negative Resolutions. It was 
therefore absurd. It was false, because there are ways in which Con- 
gress ought to interfere with Slavery in the District of Columbia — par- 
ticularly to prohibit the abominable traffic which has so long dishonoured 
the City under their exclusive jurisdiction. 

But while the Congress of the United States are in a temper to pass 
such Resolutions, and by such overwhelming majorities, what can I an- 
swer to your enquiries, but that every question relating to Slavery, and 
the Abolition of Slavery in this Union, is a question not of right and 
wrong, but of Power, Prudence, and Promise. Of Power, because by 
the Laws of God and Nature the relation of Master and Slave can 
never rest upon any other foundation. Of Prudence, because with an 
Evil so deeply seated in our vital parts there is danger, imminent 
danger, in giving colour to the idea, that right and wrong have any ap- 
plication whatever to the case. Of Promise, because we have contracted 
an Union with the Land of Slavery, and if you will marry into a family 
afflicted with Scrofula, you must not expect that the blood of your children 
will escape infection from the disease. We have bound up our destinies 
in community with the People of States encumbered with Slavery before 
we sealed the bond; and by the bond we covenanted to tolerate, to 
defend, to protect that institution as an offspring of our own, though not 
as our legitimate progeny. The Resolution therefore that Congress 
possesses no Constitutional authority to interfere, in any way, with the 
institution of Slavery in the States, has no more foundation in Peace 
than in War ; and if it were true, the institution itself would within ten 
years crumble into ruin. Nothing but the Protection, secured to the 
institution of Slavery by the Constitution of the United States, sustains 
it now against the spirit of Abolition; and the interference of Congress 
was claimed to sustain it, in various ways, at the very time, when these 
Resolutions were forced through the House of Representatives, denying 
the authority of Congress to interfere with it in any way. What was 
the recommendation of President Jackson to Congress to enact Laws to 
suppress the conveyance of incendiary publications by the mail, but in- 
terference with the institution of Slavery, in the worst of ways— 
against the institutions of Freedom? What was the Bill, arrested at 
its third reading in the Senate of the United States, at the first Session 
of the last Congress, turning every Postmaster throughout the Union 
into a Catchpoll and Spy, upon the secrets of private correspondence by 
the Mail; with discretionary power to suppress or betray them as his 
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caprice or party passions might stimulate; what was this but interfer- 
ence with the institution of Slavery, in the States? What has been the 
whole history of the Colonization Society, and what have been all the 
patronizing Acts of Congress in its favour, but interferences with 
the institution of Slavery in the States? Nay what is the abolition of 
the Slave trade itself and the prohibition of it upon pain of death, but 
interferences with the institution of Slavery in the States? Is not all 
this enough? then read the documents which I forward to you with this 
letter. A message from the President to the Senate of the United 
States — with a correspondence between the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, of aud coucerning the Cargoes of three 
slave-trading ships, owned by citizens of the United States, and dis- 
turbed in this their lawful commerce, by the emancipation of their car- 
goes in the Islands of Bermuda and of New Providence. There you 
will see the interference of the Government of the United States not 
only with the Institution of Slavery in the States, but with the British 
Law which makes the Slave trade Piracy upon the Ocean, and with the 
emancipation laws of Great Britain herself. 

I leave all this to your meditations; but request you not to publish 
this letter at present; nor without my consent hereafter. Not that I 
wish to conceal or disguise my opinions upon these subjects; but be- 
cause I have made most of them public in other ways, and because I 
would not willingly contribute to agitation or excitement beyond the 
necessities of the time. I would cheerfully engage not to interfere with 
the institution of Slavery in the States in any manner, if the Slavery in 
the States would forbear to interfere with the free institutions of my 
native Commonwealth and of the Union. 

WasuinoGrTon, 23 April, 1839. 
Samvuet Wess, Philadelphia. 

My RESPECTED FRIEND,— ... You believe that the question 
“how can Slavery be abolished,” the easiest part of the subject under 
consideration. And your plan is that the Slave holders, by Acts of 
their own Legislatures or other competent authority, surrender their 
Slaves and Real Estate to Commissioners, at their present value and 
receive stocks at interest, to be redeemed by the increased value of the 
Lands, by the Emancipation of the Slaves, and the sale of the Lands 
to them in small farms for their cultivation. But as the practicability 
of this measure depends upon its being sanctioned by the Legislatures 
of the Slave-holding States, I fear it cannot be expected to be made 
speedily palatable to them or to their constituents. 

I am not sure that my own proposal which I would, if permitted, 
have offered to the House, has any fairer chance of success. My hopes 
of a peaceable abolition of Slavery in this Country, at any time, are 
not sanguine. To any other mode of abolition, I must not only with- 
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hold all voluntary agency of mine, but must avow my most determined 
opposition. To preserve my own freedom and that of my fellow citi- 
zens from the usurpations of Slavery, as far as may be in my power, I 
shall hold to be my irremissible duty. ‘To resist as far as possible all 
measures adapted or intended to strengthen, support or perpetuate the 
institution of Slavery, I hold myself equally bound — but for its abo- 
lition, however desirable, I can countenance no appeal to force, nor any 
act of legislation, unwarranted by the Constitution of the United 
States, or against the will of those whose interests are to [too] exclu- 
sively affected by the Law. 

I am with great respect and esteem, your fellow citizen and friend — 


To the Rev? Josnua Leavitt and H. B. Srawton, Esq" of the Committee of 
arrangements of the American Anti Slavery Society — New York. 
Quincy, 11 July, 18389. 

FeLtow Citizens, —I have received your letter of the 20% ultimo 
inviting my attendance at the National Antislavery Convention to be held 
at Albany on Wednesday the 31* of the present month. ‘To this invi- 
tation you have been pleased to add an earnest adjuration to consider 
this invitation as a solemn call on me to aid in the rescue of my 
Country ; and that if I cannot attend in person, I should communicate 
to the Convention a written expression of my views. .. . 

The Dissolution of the Union, may indeed be the forerunner to the 
Abolition of Slavery, but then it will not be effected peaceably, nor 
with the consent of the Masters. A civil, savage, and servile war, 
would be the natural, if not the necessary consequence of the dissolu- 
tion of our Union, and that the result of that war would be the total 
abolition of Slavery throughout this Country is highly probable. If 
that were the avowed object of the American Anti Slavery Society, I 
should be compelled to acknowledge that the adaptation of their means 
to their ends was ingenious and skilful ; but, if the imputation of being 
a Man stealer cast upon every Slave-holder, were one of them, I should 
still withhold my assent from it, as neither just nor true... . 

Since the close of the last Session of Congress I have published in 
the National Intelligencer, two letters addressed to the Petitioners 
who had committed to my charge their petitions for presentation to 
the House of Representatives of the United States. Many of these 
petitions were for the rescinding of the Gag Resolutions of the 12" of 
Dec! 1838 — Against the annexation of Texas to this Union — for the 
promotion of universal Peace, by the Institution of a Congress of 
Nations — for the recognition of the Republic of Hayti —and for the 
prohibition of the Internal Slave-trade. To the accomplishment of all 
these objects I should have taken pleasure in giving my hearty coopera- 
tion. A decided majority of the House, perseveringly excluded them all 
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from debate. With regard to the abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and throughout the Union, I asked, but could not obtain, the 
permission of the House to propose three Resolutions of Amendment 
to the Constitution, for the total abolition of Slavery, by providing that 
all children born within the United States after a given and distant day 
shall be born free. That, after a given and nearer day, there shall be 
neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for the commission of 
crime, at the seat of Government of the United States — and that, with 
the exception of Florida, no Slave State shall be admitted hereafter into 
the Union. The House refused to receive the Resolutions, and they 
have met with as little favour from the Abolitionists out of the House 
as they did from the House itself. 

That this mode of abolition will ever be found practicable, I am not 
sanguine in the belief; but that it is the only mode in which it could 
be effected peaceably, and without great injustice, I do firmly believe ; 
and that all the attempts to the immediate abolition of Slavery by Law, 
without compensation to the Master, will not only prove utterly abor- 
tive, but have a direct tendency to the dissolution of the Union, and to 
a combined civil, servile and Savage War, I see as clearly in the pros- 
pect of futurity as I can see any event already consummated in the 
retrospect of the past... . 


Quincy, 31 July, 1839. 
Gerrit Smita, Esq., Peterbourough, New York. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your kind and friendly letter of the 
16" inst with peculiar gratification, because, though written with the 
avowal of opinions differing from mine upon points of great importance 
to our common Country, it bears the impress of Christian Charity, and 
the marks of a spirit with which I take pleasure in communing, even 
while hopeless of coming to a concurrence of sentiment, with regard to 
one or two particular measures bearing upon objects which we have 
equally at heart. . . 

I am aware that the unqualified declaration of my opinion that the 
immediate abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia and the 
Territory of Florida, by Act of Congress, is utterly impracticable and 
would be eminently unjust, has given extensive dissatisfaction to that 
numerous class of my fellow citizens who call themselves, and are called 
by others, abolitionists. I have'great respect for their virtuous prin- 
ciples and pure purposes, and regret to lose their good will. But con- 
tending as I have done, and still do, for their freedom of opinion and of 
speech, what opinion would THEY, what opinion would after ages enter- 
tain of me, if I should basely surrender or disguise my own. My 
opinion is the result of my judgment, and is not under the controul of 
my will, The practicability of peaceable, immediate abolition of 
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Slavery by Law, in the District of Columbia and the Territories, is a 
mere question of fact. I say it is impracticable. You do not despair 
of a peaceful and bloodless termination of American Slavery — but 
your “ hopes of such an event are faint.” But the Abolition of Slavery 
in the District and the Territories would not bring you one inch nearer 
to the termination of American Slavery. Would the Abolition by 
Act of Congress of Slavery in the District and in Florida, emancipate 
one single Slave? No! — for were it possible that such a Law should 
be enacted, in the very progress of its passage through the Houses 
every Slaveholder would export his live stock into the States where 
it would still be held as property — It would therefore be a cruel mercy 
to the Slaves in the District, to abolish Slavery there by Law; for it 
would doom them all to the worst aggravation of their condition — 
Transportation to Southern States, and the certainty of unending 
servitude. 

Of the speedy overthrow of the measureless iniquity of Slavery 
throughout this Union you are confident — but your prevailing appre- 
hension is, that violence will accomplish the overthrow. 

If the time should ever come when a majority of both Houses of 
Congress, and a President of the United States, would concur to enact 
the immediate abolition of Slavery in the District, without the consent 
and against the will of the Masters — it could be no otherwise than by 
a unanimous vote of the free against a unanimous vote of the slave- 
holding representation. But I believe that long before they can come 
to this extremity the slave-holding representation would secede in a 
mass, and that the States represented by them would secede from the 
Union. I know that among the abolitionists there are some leading 
and able men, who consider this as a desirable event. I myself believe 
that it would naturally, and infallibly, lead to the total abolition of 
Slavery, but it would be through the ultimate operation of a war more 
terrible than the thirty years’ war, which followed the Wittemberg 
thesis of Martin Luther, and I shrink from it with horror. That the 
Slave-holders of the South should flatter themselves that by seceding 
from this Union they could establish their peculiar institutions in perpe- 
tuity, is in my judgment one of those absurd self delusions which would 
be surprizing, if they did not compose the first chapter in the history 
of human nature. The Slaveholders do so flatter themselves, and will 
act accordingly. .. . 


Quincy, 21 August, 1839 — 
Bensamin D. Sittrmman Esqt Brooklyn — Kings-County — New York — 
Dear Srr,— Your Letter of the 12" inst‘ affords me the opportunity 
not only of complying with your request, which is itself an obligation 
conferred upon me, but of taxing your patience more than I could 
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otherwise have presumed to do, by enclosing to you, with the two 
letters to the Petitioners, with the presentation of whose petitions I 
was charged at the last session of Congress, which I presume to be the 
papers alluded to in your letter, three other documents developing in 
connection with them the full extent of the views which have regulated 
my conduct throughout the 25" Congress, and indeed during the eight 
years that I have held a seat in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, upon the subjects of the outraged right of petition, and 
of the multitudinous petitions for the immediate, uncompromised abo- 
lition of Slavery in the District of Columbia, and in the Territories, 
that is to say in Florida — These are 

1. A Letter to my Constituents, the Inhabitants of the 12" Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, dated 13 Aug! 1838, 

2. Speech on the right of Petition, freedom of Speech, and Texas — 
June and July 1838. 

3. Discourse before the New York historical Society 30 April 1839. 

And also — 

4. A Letter to the petitioners of the 12" Congressional District of 
Massachusetts 4 June 1839. The Letter of 13 August 1838, is a 
report to my Constituents, of what had occurred at the 1" and 2¢ 
Sessions of the 25 Congress, and of my proceedings in them, conform- 
able to the Resolutions of a Convention of delegates from all parts of 
the District, held on the 23¢ of August 1837, immediately before the 
meeting of Congress at the special Session. 

You will perceive that among the Resolutions of that Convention, 
there was not one having reference to the immediate abolition of Slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia and the Territory, or indeed to Slavery 
or its abolition at all. The Convention declared their entire approba- 


tion of the course that I had before that time pursued with regard to 
the right of Petition and the annexation of Texas, and pledged 
themselves to support me in the persevering pursuit of the same 
course. 


The peaceable abolition of Slavery, throughout this Union, has always 
appeared to me a consummation devoutly to be wished, and I have 
long entertained serious doubts whether a long continuance of the 
Union can be compatible with the continued existence of Slavery. My 
involuntary anticipations of the future have been that Slavery will first 
effect a dissolution of the Union, and that, as a natural consequence of 
that event, War will abolish Slavery, aud terminate in a mongrel breed 
of half blood European and African race. A mulatto nation, which 
will cover the Southern half of this Country, from North Carolina to 
Mexico. 

This, or the reinstitution of Slavery throughout the United States, 
seem to me the only alternatives for the future prospects of our Country. 
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I have deemed it my duty to resist, unguis et calcibus, the encroach- 
ments of Slavery upon our free institutions, but not to follow the stand- 
ard of any Peter the Hermit in a crusade against the servile institutions 
of the South. From my heart and soul I wish for the total extinction 
of Slavery throughout the earth, and especially throughout this Union ; 
but for my conduct as a Citizen and a Servant of the People, I must 
abide by the compromise in the Constitution, which I have so often 
sworn to support. 

In Washington’s farewell Address to the People of the United States, 
he says “all combinations and associations, under whatever plausible 
character, with the real design to direct, controul, counteract, or awe 
the rezular deliberation and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle (of popular government) and of 
fatal tendency.” 

There is not in the farewell address one sentiment more valuable as 
admonition to his Countrymen than this, —I have treasured it as a 
jewel; and one of the worst acts of Mr. Van Buren, in my estimation, was 
narrowing down this maxim of all embracing patriotism into a vene- 
mous, and malignant denunciation of the antirepublican tendencies of 
associated wealth ; as if the mischief of associated power was confined 
to the action of the rich. 

Since the days of Washington, I have always been on my guarid 
against partial associations to controul public measures. I have never 
been a member of any one of them: not even of a Temperance 
Society. 

Associations to influence, direct, and controul the action of the Gov- 
ernment is however the universal expedient of all parties, all inter- 
ests and all opinions. We have them in numberless varieties of 
forms. 

The Colonization Society is one of them, A vast undertaking which 
originated entirely with the Slave-holders, and by which the benevo- 
lence and humanity of the Northern and Eastern States continue to be 
egregiously duped. 

The coloured Colonists of Liberia, receiving their bread and Consti- 
tutions of Sovereign independent Republics, from the American Colo- 
nization Society, form the most extraordinary communities on the face 
of the Earth. 

The American Anti Slavery Society, composed of men not holding a 
single Slave, undertaking to coax and reason five millions of their fellow 
Citizens into the voluntary surrender of twelve hundred millions of 
their property, and commencing their discourse to the heart by pro- 
claiming every holder of a Man in bondage, a Man Stealer, doomed by 
the Mosaic Law to be stoned to death, is also to the eye of a rational 
observer a very curious show. Peter Pindar, represents Prudence 
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when she goes into a house, as leaving all her opinions, with her pat- 
tens, at the door. But it would seem as if every man who enters into 
a political association, must leave, not only his opinions, but his common 
sense at the door. 

I have never been permitted by the House of Representatives to give 
my opinions upon the abolition question generally, nor upon that of 
abolition in the District of Columbia. My struggle has been for the 
Right of Petition — freedom of Speech — freedom of Debate — freedom 
of the Press. The South immediately proscribed me as an Abolition- 
ist. The Abolitionists sent almost all their petitions to me. Many of 
them because their Representatives would not present them. I never 
gave the slightest countenance to their petitions for the immediate unr 
compensated abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia or else- 
where — but the South thought, and said, I did, and their Lecturers and 
Newspaper Editors were beginning to hold up their rod of political ac- 
tion, in terrorem, and to give intimations that I must subscribe to their 
whole creed, or take the consequence of incurring their high displeasure, 
I found it necessary therefore to be perfectly explicit with them; and, 
as I was not allowed to do it in the House, I addressed to them, the 
two letters which you will find herewith enclosed. 

I was very earnestly invited by Mr. Leavitt and Mr. Stanton to 
attend the late National Anti-Slavery Convention at Albany; but de- 
clined, for reasons which I assigned to them in my answer. 

If the total Abolition of Slavery be, in the purposes of divine Pro- 
vidence, as I believe and fervently hope it is, other agents and other 
means will in its own due time be employed than either American Colo- 
nization or Abolition Societies. Or if these Societies, or either of them, 
ure to be made instrumental to the accomplishment of the grand work, 
they must entirely change their modes of operation, and come down 
from the empyrean of their fancy to the vapoury atmosphere of this 
nether world. 

I am with great respect, Dear Sir, Your obed! Serv' 


President William Henry Harrison died in April, 1841, and 
Congress was convened in special session on the 31st of May. 
Mr. Adams at once pressed for an amendment of the rules of 
the House, by the repeal of the 21st rule, known as “ the Ath- 
erton gag.” Excited debates followed, in which Mr. Adams 
took a leading part. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, assumed the 
leading part in the debate on the other side, speaking under 
great excitement and with indications of extreme physical 
exhaustion (Memoirs, vol. x. pp. 478, 479). The following 
letter then reached Mr, Adams : — 

60 
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Viroinia June 15 1841 
To that vile Incendiary Jonn Q. Apams, 

On parle peu quand la vanité ne fait pas parler. This french prov- 
erb applies to all such slang whanging rascals like yourself. Is your 
pride of abolition oratory not yet glutted? Are you to spend the re- 
mainder of your days endeavoring to produce a civil and servile War ? 
Do you like Aron Burr wish to ruin your Country because you failed 
in your election to the Presidency. May the lightning of heaven blast 
you, and may the great Eternal God in His wrath curse you at the last 
day and direct you to depart from his presence to the lowest regions 
of Hell! 

Is there no bold Virginian or chivalrick Carolinian ready to hurl 
you from the Land of the living? I think there is — Your craven 
spirit would quail before the menace of the outraged Southern man 
and nothing but a good horsewhip will serve you and you must & shall 
have it. You detested vindictive villain: Your motives are known it 
is revenge for your disappointment at the election in 1828. You are 
an insignificant imitator of Burr Arnold and O’Connell and deserve the 
gallows for your treason to your Country. 

It will come sooner or later. It is not forgotten — your advocacy 
of Shays rebellion. The Devil will have his own when he gets your 
rascally soul. Beware on the 4" July * * * 


wi. 7G 


[Postmark, Dumfries, Va. ; endorsed in handwriting of J. Q. Adams: “ Brutality.” ] 


Carefully reviewing this scattered record, the utterances con- 
tained in it seem to me noticeably suggestive. Possibly I am 
prejudiced ; but, as I read them, they reveal a trained instinct 
amounting almost to political prescience. Indeed, in this re- 
spect I hardly know where to look for their like. Let me 
briefly summarize, — so to speak, focusing the rays of light. 
Beginning with 1820, the record extends to 1842, a period of 
twenty-two years; more than two generations have passed 
away since the latest entry in it was made; few now living re- 
member the time of the first. What has since occurred is mat- 
ter of history. Beginning with the Mexican acquisitions of 
1846, we look back on the slow development of the Slavery 
agitation to the year 1860; then came the dissolution of the 
Union by the withdrawal from it of eleven States, followed by 
a Civil War the extent and character of which we well remem- 
ber; the emancipation of the slave, by virtue of a proclamation 
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issued by the Commander-in-Chief acting by authority of mar- 
tial law, followed; finally, the Union was re-established on 
the principle of universal emancipation. Such is the condensed 
history of the period which opened five years after the record 
I have made up ended, and closed fifty years after that record 
began. Now let me summarize the utterances. They are, I 
submit, those of a prophet. 


1819. “ His [Jefferson’s] Declaration of Independence is an abridged 
Alcoran of political doctrine, laying open the first foundations of civil 
society; but he does not appear to have been aware that it also laid 
open a precipice into which the slave-holding planters of his country 
sooner or later must fall. . . . The seeds of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are yet maturing. The harvest will be what West, the 
painter, calls the terrible sublime.” 

1820. “The Missouri question has taken such hold of my feelings 
and imagination that, finding my ideas connected with it very numer- 
ous, but confused for want of arrangement, I have within these few 
days begun to commit them to paper loosely as they arise in my mind. 

. . I take it for granted that the present question is a mere pream- 
ble — a titlepage to a great tragic volume. . . . The President thinks 
this question will be winked away by a compromise, But so do not I. 
Much am I mistaken if it is not destined to survive his political and 
individual life, and mine.” 

“Tf the dissolution of the Union should result from the slave ques- 
tion, it is as obvious as anything that can be foreseen of futurity, that it 
must shortly afterwards be followed by the universal emancipation of 
the slaves. . . . A dissolution, at least temporary, of the Union, as now 
constituted, would be certainly necessary, and the dissolution must be 
upon a point involving the question of slavery, and no other. The 
Union might then be reorganized on the fundamental principle of 
emancipation. This object is vast in its compass, awful in its pros- 
pects, sublime and beautiful in its issue. A life devoted to it would 
be nobly spent or sacrificed.” 

“Tf slavery be the destined sword in the hand of the destroying 
angel which is to sever the ties of this Union, the same sword will cut in 
sunder the bonds of slavery itself. A dissolution of the Union for the 
cause of slavery would be followed by a servile war in the slave-hold- 
ing States, combined with a war between the two severed portions of 
the Union. It seems to me that its result must be the extirpation of 
slavery from this whole continent; and, calamitous and desolating as 
this course of events in its progress must be, so glorious would be its 
final issue, that, as God shall judge me, I dare not say that it is not to 
be desired.” 
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1836. “ From the instant that your slave-holding States become the 
theatre of war, civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war 
powers of Congress extend to interference with the institution of slavery 
in every way in which it can be interfered with.” 

“This is a cause upon which I am entering at the last stage of life, 
and with the certainty that I cannot advance in it far; my career 


must close, leaving the cause at the threshold, To open the way for 
others is all that 1 can do. he cause is good and great,” 

“This acquisition of Texas, indissolubly connected as it is with the 
issue now making up between Slavery and Emancipation, forms a sub- 
ject of contemplation too colossal for the grasp of my understanding! 
Is the whole continent of North America, to constitute one Confedera- 
tion, or one Military Monarchy? Has Mexico been emancipated from 
Spain, only to be conquered by the Anglo Saxon race of our Union? 
This overflowing of our population into Texas, with the express design 
of breaking it off from Mexico, and annexing it to the Northern Con- 
federacy under the law of perpetual Slavery, has an ominous aspect 
upon our futurity, and the facility with which it will prove that Mexico 
may be stripp’d of her Territories. Where will it end?” 

“T believe that the final issue between Slavery and Emancipation 
(a word which I prefer to abolition) is to be made up on this Conti- 
nent of North America. I would hope if I could that it will be made 
up peaceably, and settled without bloodshed — but it must come. It 
is approaching by such means as it is the special prerogative of Provi- 
dence to employ.” 

1838. “The conflict between the principle of liberty and the fact 
of slavery is coming gradually to an issue. Slavery has now the power, 
and falls into convulsions at the approach of freedom. That the fall 
of slavery is predetermined in the counsels of Omnipotence I cannot 
doubt; it is a part of the great moral improvement in the condition of 
man, attested by all the records of history. But the conflict will be 
terrible, and the progress of improvement perhaps retrograde before its 
final progress to consummation.” 

1839. “The Dissolution of the Union, may indeed be the fore- 
runner to the Abolition of Slavery, but then it will not be effected 
peaceably, nor with the consent of the Masters. A civil, savage, and 
servile war, would be the natural, if not the necessary consequence of 
the dissolution of our Union, and that the result of that war would 
be the total abolition of Slavery throughout this Country is highly 
probable.” 

“Tf the time should ever come when a majority of both Houses of 
Congress, and a President of the United States, would concur to enact 
the immediate abolition of Slavery in the District, without the consent 
and against the will of the Masters — it could be no otherwise than by 
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a unanimous vote of the free against a unanimous vote of the slave- 
holding representation. But I believe that long before they can come 
to this extremity the slave-holding representation would secede in a 
mass, and that the States represented by them would secede from the 
Union. I know that among the abolitionists there are some leading 
and able men, who consider this as a desirable event. I myself believe 
that it would naturally, and infallibly, lead to the total abolition of 
Slavery, but it would be through the ultimate operation of a war more 
terrible than the thirty years’ war, which followed the Wittenberg 
thesis of Martin Luther, and I shrink from it with horror. That the 
slave-holders of the South should flatter themselves that by seceding 
from this Union they could establish their peculiar institutions in per 
petuity, is in my judgment one of those absurd self delusions which 
would be surprising, if they did not compose the first chapter in the 
history of human nature. The slaveholders do so flatter themselves, 
and will act accordingly.” 

“The peaceable abolition of Slavery, throughout this Union, has 
always appeared to me a consummation devoutly to be wished, and I 
have long entertained serious doubts whether a long continuance of the 
Union can be compatible with the continued existence of Slavery. My 
involuntary anticipations of the future have been that Slavery will 
first effect a dissolution of the Union, and that, as a natural consequence 
of that event, War will abolish Slavery, and terminate in a mongrel 
breed of half blood European and African race.” 

“Tf the total Abolition of Slavery be, in the purposes of divine Prov- 
idence, as I believe and fervently hope it is, other agents and other 
means will in its own due time be employed than either American 
Colonization or Abolition Societies. Or if these Societies, or either of 
them, are to be made instrumental to the accomplishment of the grand 
work, they must entirely change their modes of operation, and come 
down from the empyrean of their fancy to the vapoury atmosphere of 
this nether world.” 

1842. “It is a war power. I say it is a war power, and when 
your country is actually in war, whether it be a war of invasion ora 
war of insurrection, Congress has power to carry on the war, and must 
carry it on according to the laws of war; and by the laws of war an 
invaded country has all its laws and municipal institutions swept by the 
board, and martial law takes the place of them. ‘This power in Con- 
gress has, perhaps, never been called into exercise under the present 
Constitution of the United States. But when the laws of war are in 
force, what, I ask, is one of those laws? It is this: that when a 
country is invaded, and two hostile armies are set in martial array, the 
commanders of both armies have power to emancipate all the slaves in 
the invaded territory.” 
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“T lay this down as the law of nations. I say that the military 
authority takes for the time the place of all municipal institutions, and 
slavery among the rest;. and that, under that state of things, so far 
from its being true that the States where slavery exists have the exclu- 
sive management of the subject, not only the President of the United 
States but the commander of the army has power to order the universal 
emancipation of the slaves. I have given here more in detail a prin- 
ciple which I have asserted on this floor before now, and of which I 
have no more doubt than that you, Sir, occupy that Chair. I give it 
in its development, in order that any gentleman from any part of the 
Union may, if he thinks proper, deny the truth of the position, and 
may maintain his denial; not by indignation, not by passion and fury, 
but by sound and sober reasoning from the laws of nations and the 
laws of war.” 


Mr. ALBERT B. Hart spoke briefly of the recent meeting of 
the American Historical Association at Washington, and of the 
important work which that society was doing. 

Mr. GeorGE B. CHASE presented to the Library the recently 
published volumes of Addresses before the New England So- 
ciety of New York, and said that of the twenty-five addresses 
in them, seven were by Resident Members and five by Corre- 
sponding Members of this Society. 

Mr, WILLIAM 8. APPLETON said : — 


I wish briefly to call attention to the two big volumes, 1660 
pages in all, which contain the results of the researches in Eng- 
land of our associate Mr. Henry F. Waters. Though in name 
and in fact Genealogical Gleanings, I venture to say that no 
member of this Society can fail to find in them something 
which will interest him in the reading. They touch human 
life at too many points for any other result to be possible. Our 
associate Mr. John T. Hassam has written an intioduction in 
which he restates the story of the discredited claim of William 
Rendle to any real share in the finding of John Harvard. I 
regret this, and think Mr. Hassam would have done better to 
omit it, and to leave Mr. Rendle in the obscurity which he 
merits, rather than again attract attention to him. Mr. Has- 
sam says nothing of the financial part of the work, the raising 
of the money which enabled Mr. Waters to carry on his 
searches. In the early days much was done by our associate, 
dear old Colonel Henry Lee, who was deeply interested in 
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the undertaking. When I accepted the Chairmanship of the 
Committee on English Research in 1892, I had no idea of the 
amount of disagreeable work I should have to do in the shape 
of begging letters. But in view of the result achieved I have 
not the least feeling of regret. I wish, however, to put on 
record here the name of the man whose liberality ensured the 
good work. Without the contribution of Mr. James J. Good- 
win, of New York and Hartford, who furnished every year 
about one-third of the whole amount raised, little could have 
been done. Of the other contributors, who were also essential 
to success, it seems to me quite remarkable how many died. 
between 1892 and 1900. Their places were only partly 
filled. 


Remarks were also made during the meeting by the PREst- 
DENT and by Messrs. WILLIAM Everett, JAMES F. RHODES, 
and CHARLES C. SMITH. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, containing the record of 
the meetings in November and December, 1901, was ready for 
distribution at this meeting. 
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MEMOIR 


ROBERT NOXON TOPPAN. 


BY ANDREW McFARLAND DAVIS. 


RosertT Noxon ToppPAN was born in Philadelphia on the 17th 
of October, 1836. He was the son of Charles Toppan, a native 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, and Laura Ann Noxon, a 
daughter of Dr. Robert Noxon, of Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Mr. Toppan was a descendant in the sixth generation from 
Abraham Toppan, who came from England to this country in 
1637, settled at Newbury, was admitted as a freeman in 1637, 
was a selectman in 1638, and whose name appears in the list 
of proprietors in 1642. The various male descendants of 
Abraham Toppan, through whom Robert Noxon traces his 
connection with the founder of the family in this country, 
were all of them residents of Newbury, or Newburyport, until 
his father violated the rule thus established and settled in 
Philadelphia. His grandfather served in the army through the 
whole Revolutionary War, was in several battles, and was 
with Washington at Valley Forge. Relatives bearing the 
name of Toppan were graduated at Harvard College in 1691, 
1720, 1722, 1742, 1757, 1758, and in 1796. 

His direct ancestors intermarried with the Sewalls and the 
Wigglesworths and other well-known families, and it was 
not strange that Robert, as his life matured, should have 
been drawn back to the vicinity of the old home of his 
family around which were clustered so many memories and 
traditions. 

Charles Toppan, the father of Robert, was born in 1796, 
While yet a mere boy, he left Newburyport and went to Phila- 
delphia. In a brief sketch of his life published by Robert, the 
statement is made that “ he early developed a love for art.” 








Sof fan 
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The desire to follow some career in which his tastes could be 
indulged, doubtless impelled him to break the family tradi- 
tions and seek some new field in which to carry on the great 
struggle for life. The wisdom of this step was shown by his 
successful and prosperous career as bank-note engraver, upon 
which he entered almost at once upon arrival at Phila- 
delphia. He was but eighteen years of age when, according 
to his son, he was “invited to enter the bank-note engraving 
house of Draper, Murray, & Fairman, established in Philadel- 
phia.” Two years thereafter he went abroad, where he re- 
mained for several years, after which he returned to this. 
country; and in 1828, he renewed his former vocation in Phila- 
delphia, where he remained, with the exception of two years 
that he was in Europe, until about 1854, when he moved to 
New York. “For thirty years,” says Robert, in the sketch 
to which I have alluded, “the firm of which he was the head 
maintained the highest rank for beauty and excellence of work 
until 1858, when the various bank-note engraving houses of the 
country were united under the name of the American Bank 
Note Company, Mr. Toppan being unanimously chosen the 
first president.” He held this office, which was one of great 
importance as well as great prominence, for two years, when 
he resigned ; and not long after that he again went abroad, 
where he remained until his death at Florence in 1874. 
The successful career of the father, his tastes, and his love for 
art, had great influence upon the son. The protracted life of 
the family in Europe furnished opportunity for rounding out on 
lines parallel to this influence his early education, which had 
already been partially accomplished in private schools in 
Philadelphia. In 1851, Robert diligently devoted himself to 
preparation for entrance to Yale College under a private 
tutor. In 1852, instead of taking the entrance examinations 
at New Haven, he went abroad and travelled with the family 
for a little over two years. While they were in Paris, he 
passed a short time at a French boarding-school. In Septem- 
ber, 1854, he returned with the family to the United States, 
and at once resumed his studies under a private tutor pre- 
paratory to entering college. This time, however, his atten- 
tion was directed towards Cambridge instead of New Haven. 
In 1855, he was admitted to the Sophomore class of Harvard 
College, and was graduated in 1858, his rank being such that 
61 
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he was elected to the ®BK. His intention at that time ap- 
parently was to enter at once upon active work in the same 
ficld as that in which his father was engaged. 

He joined his family in New York, but instead of entering 
the service of the Bank Note Company, he enrolled himself as 
a member of the Columbia Law School, then just organized ; 
and in common with many other of the earlier students in that 
Law School, he entered a law office down-town, where he 
prosecuted his studies, while at the same time he attended the 
lectures at the Law School. In May, 1861, he received 
the degree of LL.B. from Columbia College, and June 4, of 
the same year, he was admitted to the New York bar, and be- 
gan practice —or at any rate, had a desk —in the office of 
his relative, Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles. 

About this time he translated and published a volume con- 
taining extracts from the philosophical writings of Jouffroy, 
under the title “ Moral Philosophy. Extracts from Jouffroy.” 
The copy of this work on the shelves of the library of Harvard 
University is the one which was presented by the translator 
to Dr. Walker. When we reflect upon the prodigious influence 
exercised by the great preacher and teacher of Cambridge upon 
the lives of his pupils, we can see that this offering by a recent 
graduate was evidence that escape from personal contact had 
not diminished that influence. The character of the work 
adds to the force of this conjecture. If we quote a paragraph 
from the translator’s preface, we can read through the lines 
what was his purpose in placing this volume within reach of 
American readers. ‘ The three extracts taken together,” he 
says, “form a complete whole. The first lays down the 
problem of human destiny, and shows that the problem can 
only be solved philosophically by a study of the facts of human 
nature, The second gives a description of the moral facts of 
human nature. The moral facts of human nature being ascer- 
tained, the third extract gives us the moral law that we ought 
to obey, in order to accomplish as fully as possible our destiny 
in this world.” It was in the spirit suggested by Jouffroy that 
Robert entered upon the accomplishment of his own destiny. 

The resignation by his father, in 1860, of the presidency of 
the American Bank Note Company was followed not long 
thereafter by the breaking up of the home of the family in 
New York and their departure to Europe for an indeterminate 
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period. In 1862, Robert closed his law office and joined the 
family. For many years he remained abroad ; his connection 
with affairs at home being, however, maintained during this 
period through the necessity for his occasional return to the 
United States upon matters of business. His European ex- 
periences at this time freighted his mind with memories of 
pomps and pageants in Rome, in Paris, in Madrid, and in other 
cities of Europe, and of historic events which he had seen or in 
which he had participated. His natural modesty ordinarily 
forbade him to intrude his personal recollections upon the at- 
tention of others, even when the occasion was opportune ;, 
but when among intimate friends and especially when urged 
thereto, he would sometimes draw from these reminiscences 
to the great enjoyment of his hearers. 

Hon. John P. Hale, then Minister to Spain, tendered him 
an appointment as Secretary. He gladly accepted the offer, 
but was prevented from entering upon his duties by illness. 
This was a great disappointment to him, as he looked upon it 
as an opening for a career as a diplomat, upon which at that 
time his ambition and his hopes were centred. 

Although so long a wanderer and never having lived for any 
length of time in the old home of his family, he still kept in 
touch with his relatives at Newburyport, and took a lively 
interest in the affairs of the town and in the efforts of its 
people to preserve the memory of their history. It was in 
Newburyport that he met his wife, Sarah Moody Cushing, the 
daughter of Hon. William Cushing of that place, and it was 
there that he married her on the 6th of October, 1880. The 
marriage was followed by another trip abroad, which lasted 
about a year. On their return to this country Mr. and Mrs. 
Toppan lived for a year or so in Newburyport, and in 1882 
they moved to Cambridge, where he afterward built a home 
for his family. 

The activity of the American Bank Note Company was 
largely directed, as the title of the company shows, towards 
the preparation of plates from which could be impressed bills 
or notes which should serve for use as paper money. It was 
not unnatural that Mr. Toppan’s mind should therefcre be 
directed towards the subject of money. The questions, how- 
ever, with which at the beginning of his career he was most con- 
cerned, which he studied closely for many years, and which 
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were continuously throughout the remainder of his life of great 
interest to him, had nothing to do with the experience of the 
world in the use of paper money, but were directed towards 
the determination of what was the best metal for use in a uni- 
form international currency and towards the settlement of 
what would be the best unit for such a currency. It seems 
extremely probable that his interest in these questions was 
originally aroused through the active participation of his 
relative, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, in the discussions concern- 
ing them then going on. Mr. Ruggles’ connection with the 
controversy is betrayed in Mr. Toppan’s publications. In one 
paper he says: “ The suggestion made by Mr. Ruggles, the 
delegate of the United States to the International Statistical 
Congress of Berlin, in 1863, to select the twenty-five-franc 
piece as the unit,” etc. etc., and again in another he refers to 
the recommendation of Mr, Ruggles ‘‘and other delegates in 
the Monetary Congress at Paris, in 1867.” 

In 1877, Mr. Toppan prepared what he termed “a brief his- 
torical sketch of the different metallic standards as they have 
prevailed at different periods and in various countries since 
the invention of coinage.” The sketch was in the form of a 
letter addressed to “ Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, Chairman of 
the Committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce on 
International Coinage,” and was published by the Chamber of 
Commerce under title of ** The Historical Suecession of Mone- 
tary Standards.” It is curious to note that this, his first 
original publication, is historical in its nature. It is devoted 
to a review of the leading facts presented by the monetary 
systems of Asia, Europe, and America, and starts with the 
assertion that “ whenever two metals co-existed in a monetary 
system or were brought into contact, or three metals co-existed 
or were brought into contact, an ounce of gold has always 
been more valuable than an ounce of silver, and an ounce of 
silver of more value than an ounce of copper.” Moreover, 
‘the relative values of the three metals were never perma- 
nent.” These facts he seeks to bring out in his historic 
review for the purpose of showing, so far as the first proposi- 
tion is concerned, “ that a definite law can be deduced which 
may be called the law of superiority.” What this law is, he 
states more fully when he reaches a point in his sketch where 
he can take a retrospective view. “In a word,” he says, “ the 
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superior metal always triumphed, and became the sole stand- 
ard.” The lack of stability of the relative value of the metals 
is of course the fundamental difficulty in maintaining a double 
standard, concerning which he says: “ The monetary history 
of the world, now reviewed, plainly shows that any period 
during which a double standard prevailed was one only of 
transition.” The pamphlet bears upon its face the marks of 
patient labor and diligent research, and it advocates opinions 
which are to-day acceptable to the majority of the people of 
this country. In the closing sentences the author intimates 
that he has a theory of his own as to the proper unit for an 
international coinage, and that he will urge its claims on some 
fitting opportunity in the future. 

In 1878, he was a delegate to the International Congress 
for the unification of weights, measures, and money, and in 
December of that year he submitted to the American Social 
Science Association a communication in advocacy of the adop- 
tion of his proposed unit for an international coinage. His 
purpose in presenting this paper to the consideration of the 
society will best be disclosed by quoting from his own writ- 
ings. “ The object of the present -paper,” he says, “ is to give 
a summary of the results already obtained in the direction of 
a uniform currency, to examine briefly the different plans that 
have been brought forward, and finally to propose a unit pre- 
viously suggested by me, which seems best fitted to attain as 
quickly as possible the end in view.” His proposition is that 
there has always been a gold coin substantially the equivalent 
of our five-dollar piece. The sovereign, the twenty-five-franc 
piece, the twenty-mark piece, and the five-dollar gold piece, 
nine-tenths fine, do not vary much in weight from eight 
even grammes. The adoption of either of these pieces asa 
standard is impracticable in consequence of national prejudices 
and jealousies. The piece of eight grammes, nine-tenths fine, 
while it would not agree in value with either of these coins, 
could be adopted as a compromise without exciting any 
national prejudices and with but little disturbance to values. 
The suggestion was favorably received by the association, 
and a committee was appointed of which Mr. Toppan was one. 
The paper was published in 1879, under title of “ International 
Coinage. A Unit of Eight Grammes, proposed by Robert 
Noxon Toppan.” 
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April 1, 1880, he read before the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia a paper which was published 
by the society, under the title “Some Modern Monetary 
Questions Reviewed by the Light of Antiquity.” This was 
devoted to the advocacy of the international unit of eight 
grammes, nine-tenths fine, which he had proposed in December, 
1878, at the meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. The main arguments were similar in character to those 
embodied in the two pamphlets on the subject of international 
coinage which he had already published, and the paper like 
them bore the impress of a scholarly hand in its preparation. 

About this time he became very much interested in the 
branch of Social Science termed Political Science; and in 
June, 1880, in order to stimulate the activity of study in this 
direction, he enclosed a check for one hundred and fifty 
dollars to the Treasurer of Harvard College, with the following 
stipulation as to its use: ** The amount enclosed is to be used 
as a prize or prizes to be awarded in 1881 on Political Science 
in the graduate department of the University.” He then 
added that he had already had a conversation with Professor 
Torrey on the subject, who fully understood his views. From 
year to year thereafter he renewed this gift, and in 1894 he 
deposited three thousand dollars with the Treasurer of the 
College, and the Toppan Prize then became one of the annual 
prizes of the University. The average rate of interest upon 
the securities held by the College, if applied merely to the 
original prize fund, would not yield the full amount of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, which it was intended should be 
offered as an annual prize ; but through accumulations caused 
by failures to award the prize on certain years, the fund has 
increased to about thirty-five hundred dollars, and there can 
be but little doubt that it will be possible to continue in 
the future to carry out the purposes of the founder of the 
prize. 

In 1884, he took up the subject of money again, and pub- 
lished a small book covering eighty pages with an index of 
four more, the title of which was “ Historical Summary of 
Metallic Money.” The purpose and the character of this 
volume were similar to his previous publications on the same 
subject. He gives the names of the authors from whom he 
derived his facts in the following words: “ The facts which 
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are here presented have been gathered from BOckh, Mommsen, 
Queipo, Brandis, Lenormant, and others who have written on 
the monetary system of the ancients; and from Scarufli, 
Leblane, Lord Liverpool, Chevalier, Levasseur, and many more 
who treat of the more recent periods of monetary history.” 
This volume, which is the most ambitious of his several publi- 
cations on money, bears the imprint of Little, Brown, & Co. 

I have already alluded to his interest in the efforts of the 
people of Newburyport to keep alive a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the town. For a short time previous to his marriage 
he lived at Newburyport. He found the Historical Society 


of Old Newbury with a good membership of representative — 


men, but, like many of its compeers scattered through our 
country towns, without a leading spirit to spur it on to work. 
A room in the Public Library building was assigned, largely 
through his instrumentality, for the use of the society; and 
the thought occurred to him that if he could get the different 
members of the society to contribute for the decoration of the 
hall, shields bearing the coats-of-arms to which their respective 
families were entitled, not only would the appearance of the 
hall be improved, but also by this means the interest of 
the members of the society would be simultaneously aroused. 
The suggestion met with favor, was successfully carried out, 
and accomplished all that its originator expected, 

In January, 1885, at the annual meeting of that society it 
was resolved “ that brief biographical sketches of the natives 
and residents of Old Newbury who have become prominent in 
the various walks of life, should be prepared for the celebra- 
tion of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the town which takes place this year.” This work 
was performed by Mr. Toppan, and was published under the 
title “* Brief Biographical Sketches,” the whole with index be- 
ing contained in one hundred and thirty-four pages. He says 
with reference to the forty-two sketches enclosed within the 
covers of this volume: “ As the resolution enjoins brevity, 
only the principal events in the different lives will be men- 
tioned.” Among the omissions of this collection of biographi- 
cal sketches is the life of Edward Rawson, who was one of the 
proprietors of Newbury in 1642. Mr. Toppan left behind him 
a manuscript sketch of Rawson’s life which was read at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Historical Society of Old Newbury. 
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Many of the sketches in this little volume are very meagre, — 
some evidently from lack of material, others perhaps from the 
restraints imposed by the resolution; but the value of the 
work performed by Mr: Toppan will always be gratefully 
recognized by those interested in the history of Newburyport. 
Attention has already been called to the fact that his various 
papers on money were all of them historical in their nature. 
This was his first attempt at local historical work. 

On the 25th of April, 1888, he read a paper before the 
American Antiquarian Society which was published in the 
proceedings of that society and which appeared separately 
under the title “ Monetary Unification.” His theme was the 
steady tendency of the money systems of the chief commercial 
nations towards unification, and his paper wound up with a 
paragraph suggesting that the solution of the difficulty was to 
be found in the adoption of the unit which he had already 
proposed. Although the ground covered by this paper was 
in close touch with his other papers on money, the special 
proposition to which it was devoted permitted a new and 
original treatment of the subject. 

In February, 1894, he read before the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts a paper entitled “ The Right to Coin under the 
Colonial Charters.” The paper consists of a careful collation 
of the various powers granted to the Colonists in this direc- 
tion, and a narrative of what is known of their exercise of 
these powers, together with a brief historical sketch of the 
Massachusetts Mint. 

In 1896, he read before the Trustees of the American Bank 
Note Company a paper which was published under the title 
‘“ A Hundred Years of Bank Note Engraving.” This paper is 
devoted first to a brief review of what was known of the early 
banks of New England, and then considerable space is given 
to an account of the different bank-note engravers of America, 
and to the several inventions which have modified the process 
of engraving and printing. 

In 1897, he read before the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
a paper entitled ** The Failure to Establish an Hereditary 
Political Aristocracy in the Colonies.” In this paper he 
treats this interesting subject with his usual thoroughness, and 
brings together what is known of the various attempts to es- 
tablish arbitrary class distinctions in this country. 
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While it was probably the case that the one subject in 
which Mr. Toppan was especially interested was the unifica- 
tion of an international coinage, his reputation as an historical 
student, as an investigator, and as an editor will rest upon 
his last and greatest work, “ Edward Randolph,’ published 
by the Prince Society in 1898 and 1899, rather than upon the 
several publications which he had from time to time put forth 
upon the subject of money. Not that these papers are not in 
themselves scholarly and creditable, but that the “ Randolph” 
is such a masterpiece of editorship, and gave such opportunity 
for the display of skill in the elucidation of obscure points 
through annotation, as to overshadow completely all these 
previous efforts. 

For several years Mr. Toppan was diligently at work amass- 
ing and arranging the material contained in the five volumes 
put forth by the Prince Society under the title ** Edward 
Randolph.” Each volume also bears the following special 
title: “ Edward Randolph ; including his letters and official 
papers from the New England, Middle, and Southern Colonies 
in America, with other documents relating chiefly to the 
vacating of the Royal Charter of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 1676-1703. With Historical Illustrations and a Memoir.” 
In preparation for the work he made a careful study of con- 
temporary literature upon both sides of the Atlantic, not con- 
tent with those merely which dealt directly with the topics 
which he was investigating, but seeking to place himself in 
touch with the spirit of the times. He met with his reward 
for this patient and long-continued study in the welcome 
given to his “ Edward Randolph” by historical students 
throughout the country. The memoir which precedes the 
Randolph letters and papers occupies the whole of the first 
volume and a part of the second, and is profusely anno- 
tated. It is a creditable piece of biographical work, based 
largely upon information obtained through the papers which 
he was then examining, and is worthy of its position at 
the opening of this valuable collection of documents and 
letters. 

In the prosecution of this labor Mr. Toppan became pain- 
fully impressed with the lamentable gaps existing in the 
published records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. The 


Shurtleff Records cease with 1686. Goodell’s Province Laws, 
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which must stand for the Provincial Records until they too 
shall be published, begin with 1692. As a means of partially 
covering this gap he caused the original minutes of the Andros 
Records (December 20, 1686, to April 20, 1687), in the 
handwriting of Randolph and now in possession of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, to be copied, and communicated at 
the October meeting, 1899, of that society. By means of an- 
notations he pointed out the differences between Randolph’s 
notes and the official copy of the Records which was transmitted 
to London. Then, following the matter up, he caused the 
Andros Records at the State House, — whether in the volumes 
of the records or in manuscript in the archives, —and the 
similar records in the published Records of the Colony of Con- 
necticut, to be copied; and these he communicated with ex- 
planatory annotations at the April meeting, 1900, of the same 
society. Both of these communications were published in the 
proceedings of the society. Meantime the records of the 
Council meetings under President Joseph Dudley, the tempo- 
rary predecessor of Sir Edmund Andros, were treated by him 
in a similar way, and were printed in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society for November, 1899, — thus 
furnishing the student with the records of the temporary 
government after the annulment of the Charter down to 
the time of the fall of Andros, This work was so easy 
of performance and so valuable in result, that it excited 
surprise that no person had been wise enough to do it 
before. 

Mr. Toppan’s death occurred on the 10th of May, 1901. In 
the fall of 1900, he went to Florence, Italy. Very shortly after 
his arrival there his health broke down completely. He rallied 
sufficiently to be brought home, only to crush the hopes which 
had been aroused that he might recover, by his sudden and 
untimely death. It was my privilege to know him as a neigh- 
bor and a friend, and my intercourse with him and his family 
was sufficiently close for me to appreciate the tender, affec- 
tionate relations which he bore to his household. As a citizen 
he was ever ready to do his share of the work in any move- 
ment which he thought would avert evil to the country or 
promote reform in the government. He was an earnest ad- 
vocate of civil service reform, and did what he could to for- 
ward the purposes of the Civil Service Reform Association. 
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His conservatism led him to deprecate the attitude of those 
politicians who would have our country aggressive in its 
attempts to secure recognition as one of the great powers of 
the world ; and at the time when the so-called Anti-Imperial- 
ists held their meetings in this vicinity, he took an active part 
in the demonstration at Cambridge. In all this he was guided 
by a high sense of his duty asa citizen. Having once deter- 
mined what was required of him by his obligation to his 
fellow-citizens, he could be relied upon to live up to those 
requirements irrespective of any question of approval or dis- 
approval by others. Quiet and unostentatious in his demeanor, | 
and always self-contained in his bearing, he pursued the even 
tenor of his way, seldom calling upon others for assistance, and 
always giving the impression of one who, without being over- 
confident, was nevertheless always self-reliant. His historical 
work met with the recognition which it deserved, and his loss 
will be felt by the several historical and antiquarian societies 
of this vicinity with which he was connected. At the time of 
his death he was a member of the following societies: the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia; the 
American Historical Association; the American Antiquarian 
Society ; the American Philosophical Society; the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts; the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety ; the New England Historic-Genealogical Society ; and 
the Prince Society, of which latter he was Corresponding 
Secretary, 

In conclusion, let me quote from Mr Toppan’s translation 
of Jouffroy what the philosopher lays down as his solution of 
the moral problem, or, as Mr. Toppan himself put it in his 
preface, ‘*the moral law that we ought to obey in order to 
accomplish as fully as possible our destiny in this world” :— 


“ What I ought to do, is to go toward my end; what every intelli- 
gent and free being ought to do, is to proceed toward his end; in ad- 
vancing toward it, this intelligent and free being and myself not only 
do what we ought to do, go toward our good, but we contribute also 
to the realization of absolute good, which appears to us to be made up 
of the accomplishment of all the particular ends of all the beings com- 
prising the creation. 

“This, gentlemen, is my solution of the moral problem. I said that 
not only is this solution manifest, but that a method results from it to 
determine for all beings known to us in what good consists, and con- 
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sequently what we ought to do, and therefore the rule of our conduct 
in all possible cases,” 


I conceive that in these words is to be found the rule which 
governed the actions of Mr. Toppan throughout his life. He 
strove in his quiet and conscientious way to contribute his 
share towards the advancement of the human race. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


FEBRUARY MEETING, 1902. 


THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
at three o’clock, Pp. M.; the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the January meeting and 
the customary reports from the Librarian, the Corresponding 
Secretary, and the Cabinet-Keeper, the President made some 
remarks on the principles which governed the Council in the 
selection of candidates for membership, and communicated a 
memoir of the late Hon. William C. Endicott for publication 
in the Proceedings. 

He then announced as the Committee for consultation and 
conference with Professor Albert Bushnell Hart in the prep- 
aration of his co-operative History of the United States, the 
President and Messrs. Samuel A. Green, Edward Channing, 
James F. Rhodes, and Worthington C. Ford ; and as a Com- 
mittee to attend the commemoration of the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale, Messrs. Henry 
W. Haynes, James DeNormandie, and Edward H. Hall. 

Attention having been called to the application which had 
been made to the State Legislature for an appropriation for 
the preservation of the frigate “* Constitution,” it was voted that 
a Committee should be appointed to represent the Society at 
any hearing on the subject, and the President and Messrs. 
Edward E. Hale and Thomas W. Higginson were accordingly 
appointed. 

Mr. Henry L. Higginson, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member, and Mr. John B. McMaster, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected a Corresponding Member. 

After a brief reference by the President to the approaching 
celebration of the tercentenary of the organization of John 
Robinson’s church at Gainsborough, England, Rev. Morton 
DEXTER, who was present at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the memorial church, spoke of the interest of the occasion, 
and said that at that time an address was delivered by the 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, then the American ambassador in 
England. At the celebration in the course of the next sum- 
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mer an address would be delivered by the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, now the American ambassador in England. 

The President announced the death of a Resident Member, 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder, at Cambridge January 11, and called 
on Mr. THomas W. HiGa@inson, who spoke as follows: — 


Mr. President and Fellow-members, I was thinking, while 
you spoke of the geographical distribution of the members of 
the Society, how marked the distribution of types of member- 
ship might be even in a small locality ; for example, in my 
own neighborhood. It occurred to me that, when I built my 
house in Cambridge twenty years ago, I had a little circle of 
members of this Society around me, all now passed away, and 
representing rather curiously the various types which we seek 
to have recognized here. I had within easy reach in one 
direction, for instance, Professor Longfellow, representing the 
high type of original and creative minds. I had directly be- 
hind me two fountains of historical knowledge, in “our Dean,” 
as he was sometimes called, — Mr. Charles Deane, —and Mr. 
Justin Winsor. In another direction I had Mr. John Fiske, 
the most eminent of American popularizers of historical knowl- 
edge through the tongue and through the pen; and I had also 
near me one more immediately kindred to my own pursuits 
than any of the others, — the late Mr. Horace Scudder. Rep- 
resenting in a historica! direction the aims of the Society, he 
had written a school history, as I had done, and as most people 
in this room have also either done, or thought of doing; and 
yet he, like myself, was rather to be classed with the men of 
literary pursuits than with historians, and, in his own case 
peculiarly, by his own expressed assignment, among the 
“literary workmen”’ of the country. In a touching reminis- 
cence, he once wrote his theory of life “ when we were poets,” 
he said, and described his aims as they then existed, and the 
manner in which he had gradually settled down to what he 
himself called ‘the desk of a literary workman.” At sucha 
desk he made himself, I think, perhaps the head of the men of 
that class in America, At least, when I ask myself what 
other man can be found in America, by the great publishing- 
house which he represented, to do the precise work he did and 
stand for what he stood for, I am myself hardly able to point 
to one. In the combination of faculties required, —the care, 
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the appreciation, the power of arrangement, the power of 
decision, the accuracy, and the delicacy of touch, — he stood, I 
think, unequalled among the literary workmen of America ; 
and that which from one point of view was his high distinc- 
tion, from another equally important point of view repre- 
sented his self-sacrifice. I have felt this strongly, in going 
over his books since his death, how distinctly he sacrificed to 
his work what might perhaps in a less modest temperament 
and under other circumstances have been an intellectual suc- 
cess that would have seemed a great deal higher. 

I know of no man who in a few instances has done the higher 
grade of literary work better than Mr. Scudder. In his book, 
“Men and Letters,” which I myself had never appreciated 
until I re-read it after his death, you will find an essay on 
Longfellow, —I may say, two such essays, — which impress 


me, who am this moment engaged in a memoir of Longfellow 
for the “ Men of Letters Series,” and am therefore critical on 
that subject, — as saying, on the whole, the best and keenest, 
the most penetrating and discriminating words about Long- 
fellow that have been said. In one of those, —the paper on 
“The Genesis of Excelsior,’ — he does what I have never seen 
so well done with any poet before. He takes the original form 


in which that poem is written, as it may be seen in the Har- 
vard College Library, with all its erasures and changes, and in 
those alterations he traces successively, with an irresistible force, 
the action of the author’s mind. We follow with him, step 
by step, the impulse, the half impulse, the impulse formed and 
then retracted, as it worked in Longfellow’s mind. And I say 
to myself, What was in the temperament of this man that en- 
abled him thus to concentrate his whole life upon work high, 
but secondary ? and I cannot fully resolve upon it. My knowl- 
edge of him, though intimate, is not long enough, does not go 
back far enough, to show me just where began this impulse of 
self-withdrawal, this strain of modesty which we recognize in 
him, and which has made him inestimably useful to all of us 
who have occasion to go over his work, and yet somehow kept 
him short of the very highest aims, which we know, by his own 
confession, were his at the outset. 

I know that [ am speaking in a place where all literary 
workmanship of this secondary class is so well done that I 
always think of the form adopted in the preservation of our 
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publications —the arrangement, the indexing, indeed every- 
thing connected with them in this respect— as being something 
to be proud of. I have more than once held it up to English- 
men as a proof that the art of indexing and the art of arrange- 
ment had gone further and higher, as I think, in this country 
than in England. But when we come to Mr. Scudder’s 
predilection for all such things, not merely the indexing, but 
the planning out and putting together and re-combining, if 
necessary, a more delicate and difficult type of literary ma- 
terial, we find that same superiority. I think, if any of you 
will take the original edition of the Life of Longfellow by his 
brother, where there were two volumes, evidently shortened 
and hurried at the end, succeeded by a third volume, equally 
large, of final memorials, —and then compare with that, side 
by side on your library table, the same work as it was re- 
organized, I may say, by Mr. Scudder, still appearing in 
three volumes, but with an absolute and perfect re-arrange- 
ment, in such a manner that a person reading it for the first 
time would never think it possible that it was anything but 
an original work, — you will see an instance in which what he 
himself called literary workmanship rises to the region of a 
fine art. And then, when we, as I have said, read these few 
papers in his “Men and Letters,’—a volume imperfectly 
named, for if, as the elder Longman used to say, “ Book, 
sir, book, it is the title!” then “Men and Letters” is a book 
without a title, — or if you will read his book on “Childhood 
in Literature,’ you will find that you are dealing with a man 
capable of a high grade of literary art; and a man who may 
be justly included, therefore, in that band of eminent literary 
men whom we have lost of the generation now vanishing, — 
who may be classed with them in quality sometimes, if not in 
the quantity of work; and who might, under more favorable 
circumstances, have been ranked with them, united in their 
literary immortality. 


The President said it had not been the custom to refer to 
deaths of eminent men in no way connected with the Society, 
but there were occasions when there ought to be a departure 
from this rule, and after a brief reference to the recent death 
of Lord Dufferin, called on the Hon. T. JEFFERSON CoOLIDGE, 
formerly United States minister to France, who had known 
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Lord Dufferin long and intimately. Mr. Coolidge spoke in 
substance as follows : — 


I am very glad to speak of Lord Dufferin, for I have known 
him well for ten years. Ihave a letter which he wrote to me on 
his death-bed, in which he said that he never could recover, 
and spoke about it perfectly calmly; and I have in my hands 
the last address that he ever made, which was after he was 
elected rector to the University of Edinburgh. 

The most striking thing about him was that he was not 
English. He was completely Irish. He was small in per- 
son, his complexion was brown, his eyes brown, his hair brown,’ 
—he had a small goatee, quite small, — he wore his mustache 
as the Emperor Napoleon wore his, waxed out on both sides, 
so that nobody would have taken him for an Englishman, He 
was Irish to the backbone. He had all the great qualities of 
his countrymen. His family claim to have been ten or twenty 
generations in Ireland. They descended from the kings, the 
old kings of Ireland; and his mother was that celebrated and 
lovely woman, Helen, the daughter of Thomas Sheridan, and 
the granddaughter of the great Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
and whom we all know because she wrote “ Sitting on the 
Stile, Mary,” and two or three other pieces which have be- 
come classic. She wrote a little piece of poetry to her son, 
which she called, I think, “ Let there be Light.” It was so 
beautiful that the Marquis of Dufferin erected a small marble 
temple to his mother in honor of it, and in it he put a beauti- 
ful lamp to recall her poetry. 

The President was speaking about his first work, “ Letters 
from High Latitudes,” which | read when I was in college, and, 
although I have not read it for forty years, I can still recollect 
the wit and humor of the speech which he made in Latin— 
in very bad Latin — to the Icelanders, both parties being more 
or less merry, and full of life and wit. 

I need not tell you how remarkable a man he was, nor how 
many remarkable things he did; but I will mention the three 
principal things on which his fame will rest. In 1874 Canada 
was in a state of discontent. There was a strong feeling in 
favor of uniting with the United States. There had been a 
rebellion in Manitoba, and the Northwestern provinces had 


refused to come in to United Canada. Something had to be 
63 
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done. They sent out Lord Dufferin. He travelled all over 
the country. He made endless speeches. He talked to all the 
leaders on the different sides, and so successful was he that, 
since the time of Lord Dufferin, Canada has been the most loyal 
province to England. Sir Wilfred Laurier told me himself 
that, as a young man, he had headed a party which wanted to 
be annexed to the United States, but that now it was so com- 
pletely dead that he could not find a man in Canada to vote 
that way. 

After Lord Dufferin’s return, Egypt was in trouble. It 
was utterly bankrupt, and could not pay the interest on the 
bonds held by the English. The fellaheen were oppressed, 
flogged to death in order to get taxes; they were seized for 
labor for which they were not paid; the whole country was in 
a state of disorder; Arabi had revolted against the Khedive, 
and it was absolutely necessary to England to get possession 
of it. Lord Dufferin was ordered there. He went in 1882. 
He laid out and planned the whole system by which Egypt, 
under the extraordinarily able management of Lord Cromer, 
has become flourishing. Instead of being bankrupt, it has a 
handsome return above the interest on its debt. The fella- 
heen, no longer taxed to death, have become saucy, they are so 
well off. This may all be traced back to Lord Dufferin’s 
suggestions. 

In 1884 he went to India as Viceroy. The great trouble in 
India, of course, as we all know, was the land tenure. He 
established laws by which that land tenure became tolerably 
satisfactory. He made peace with the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
and established the boundaries which now exist, and which 
enable England to bid defiance to Russia. And then he added 
an empire to the English Empire. He conquered the whole of 
Burmah. Those are monuments of tact, courage, and far-sight- 
edness of which any man might be proud, but his whole life 
was a life of success. He was ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
he was ambassador in Constantinople, he was ambassador in 
Italy, he was ambassador in France; and wherever he went, 
his infinite tact enabled him to succeed. 

He married a Hamilton. He himself belonged to the Black- 
wood family. The Blackwoods and the Hamiltons had places 
that were contiguous in Ireland; and, like all Irish families, 
had fought all the time, and the Hamiltons had put up great 
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buildings which injured very much the Blackwoods, spoiling 
their park. When he succeeded, like Romeo, in getting an- 
other Juliet from the opposite faction, peace was made, and 
the Hamilton people agreed to lease for a nominal sum all 
those obnoxious buildings to the Blackwoods; but he had to 
pay an annual rent of a silver rose, which he paid to his wife. 
One day, at a large dinner that he gave, the table was covered 
with silver roses, and I inquired what they were. They were 
the rents that had been paid Lady Dufferin. The table had 
also upon it silver trowels, with which he had laid corner- 
stones all over the world; and silver boxes, in which the free- 
dom of almost every important city in Canada and the East 
had been given to him. 

Lady Dufferin, when I knew her, was the most charming of 
women. She appeared at first shy and reserved, but when you 
became acquainted with her you found not only intelligence 
but sweetness, and the most conscientious endeavors to do her 
duty in the exalted station in which Lord Dufferin had placed 
her. Her whole time was taken up in acts of kindness and 
attempts to do good. She was the head of innumerable charity 
societies, and she never wearied in the endless social calls she 
was obliged to go through. Some idea of her life is given 
in two books she wrote, one on Canada and the other on 
India, which were published after her residence in those 
countries. 

To give you some idea of the fascination and tact of Lord 
Dufferin I will relate a personal anecdote. He had seen me 
before, and I had dined with him; but it was the custom in 
Paris for the newly arrived ministers to call on the ambassa- 
dors. The ambassadors fixed a particular day, and the minis- 
ters had to go and pay their respects to them, After you had 
said a few words, you got up and retired, and the ambassador 
rose and walked as far as the first door. He stood at that first 
door until you had got to the door of the next room; then both 
bowed, and his chargé d’affaires, or secretary, handed you down- 
stairs. That was the regular form. I received notice from Lord 
Dufferin that he would receive me on a certain day, at a certain 
hour, and I went. We chatted together, and I got up to go. 
Lord Dufferin stood up and walked to the door with me, with the 
same dignity of manner that all ambassadors assume, I turned 
around and bowed, and he bowed to me, and I proceeded to go 
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downstairs. Suddenly I felt a man’s arm pass through my 
own. I looked around, and it was Lord Dufferin’s. ‘ Now,” 
said he, “I am going to show you some things that I brought 
from India.” He led me downstairs and showed me a lot of 
things that he had collected. ° Then he went with me into his 
wife’s bedroom, and showed me the bed, because it had been 
formerly occupied by the sister of Napoleon, the celebrated 
beauty Pauline Borghese. The palace of the English ambassa- 
dor was a superb one, running down to the avenue Gabriel 
from the Faubourg St. Honoré, and the grounds were capable 
of holding at least 2,000 people. I think I have seen as many 
there, at a reception. When those grounds were bought by 
the Duke of Wellington, he was supposed to have paid 
800,000 frances for them, and they are now valued at 8,000,000, 
They had been occupied by the Bonapartes under the Empire. 

Perhaps, before closing, I should speak about the sorrow 
that befell Lord Dufferin a short time before his death, and no 
doubt embittered his last moments. His eldest son was killed 
in the South African War, and, before he had recovered from 
this calamity, a mining company, of which he was nominally 
chairman, and which had been gotten up by a Mr, Wright, 
collapsed in the most disgraceful manner, Many people who 
had been led to invest their money on the faith of Lord 
Dufferin’s name suffered severely, and much bitterness was 
shown. But his character stood so high, and he was so much 
beloved, that when he appeared before the stockholders and 
frankly confessed that he had been deceived, that he had never 
sold a share, and had, on the contrary, increased his holdings, 
he was received with cheers instead of recrimination. ‘The 
fact is that he was entirely incapable of managing money mat- 
ters, and, like Grant, was led away by any swindler who ap- 
proached him. He gave to everybody, and although receiving 
often very large salaries from the government, money slipped 
through his fingers and he spentall he had. He had the gener- 
osity and weakness of the true Irishman. But I shall always 
look upon him as the most lovable, witty, charming companion 
and one of the greatest men that I have known. 


Members of the Third Section having been called on for 
communications, Mr. JostaAn P. Quincy read the following 
paper : — 
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The Decline of Oratory as a Factor in History. 


“ The teachings of history ” is an expression in familiar use, 
and to give a realizing sense of what these teachings are is 
surely the most important achievement of investigation into 
the past. As the history of every age is the resultant of the 
meeting of many forces, it is natural to inquire what were the 
units in that composition of energies which swept all things 
before it, and how far each is likely to be influential in the 
time that is yet to be. In looking back at the pretty scene of 
the great drama enacted during the compass of a single life, I 
cannot avoid the question how far each impulse, whose action 
has been witnessed, tended toward the crash and spasm of 
revolutionary change, and how far each has aided the con- 
tinuous progress toward higher ideals that we call reform. 

Tradition, especially Greek and Roman tradition, attrib- 
utes great results to the changes wrought by oratory in the 
collective mind. The practice of the ancient historians of in- 
venting speeches of which they had no report tends to confirm 
this impression. Yet here, as in so many other cases, it is quite 
probable that the work of inconspicuous men has been credited 
to those picturesque figures that loom, somewhat above their 
natural stature, upon the mists of time. As evolutionary 
changes go on, speech takes a lower place in human inter- 
course, and we cannot forget that the Ciceronian phrases, 
which move us as we read them upon the printed page, were 
carefully polished for the benefit of posterity. 

History, like Science and Art, often requires a technical 
vocabulary, and so it is well to decide what significance is 
properly attached to the word “ oratory,” and how he who wields 
that force differs from the fluent, intelligent public speaker. 
For the meaning of words widely fluctuates when spoken by dif- 
ferent persons, or written in different contexts. They are, like 
coins, soon worn to dulness by passing from hand to hand, and 
so, as Mill suggested, they must be called in and reissued fresh 
from the die by those who wish to use them. And no words 
in constant use seem to me to require this freshening process 
more than “ oratory ” and * orator.” Not long ago I received 
a circular calling attention to a certain “ School” whose pur- 
pose it was to graduate orators. Itseemed to me that it might 
as well undertake to supply the world with epic poets, or to 
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stretch every applicant to the stature of six feet. Nascitur, 
non fit, applies quite as much to the man who moves his fellows 
by the strength and harmony of speech as to him who lifts 
them above their self-regarding impulses by the cadences of 
verse. 

A common definition of oratory — Justin McCarthy endorses 
it in one of his histories — is that it consists in a fusion of reason 
and passion. The part assigned to reason in that definition I 
am unable to concede. When Thomas Hobbes declared that 
Democracy must be synonymous with an aristocracy of orators, 
he certainly did not mean that the goddess of reason, with a 
halo of passionate enthusiasm about her brow, would be a fit 
emblem of popular government. When Rufus Choate charac- 
terized a certain speech by Wendell Phillips as “‘ outrageously 
magnificent,” he did not intend to imply that in his opinion 
reason was dominant, or even existent, therein. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there are qualities in 
public speech more to be desired than oratory. To set forth 
facts and inferences that make for clear thinking, — and even 
to brighten them with a rhetoric that will light up a stenog- 
rapher’s report, — this will never cease to be an important 
stimulus to right action. But rhetoric, as we use the word to- 
day, is not oratory, though it is often mistaken for it. Were 
they identical in meaning, Edmund Burke, the superb rheto- 
rician, the far-seeing publicist, would be numbered among the 
great orators, —a position to which there is strong contempo- 
rary evidence he had slender claim. Rhetoric will always 
have a power of its own. Rousseau never mounted a plat- 
form, but his distorted dreams of an ideal commonwealth 
were set in a gorgeous rhetoric which makes them a propelling 
force in modern society. 

There are sentences read or spoken upon some public occa- 
sion which are additions to the moral capital of a nation, and 
are prized far above oratory. Such are found in Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, which we are told fell ineffective upon 
the ears of those who heard it. Instances are easily recalled 
where the music of entrancing delivery has been set to words 
that appealed to the judgment of reflecting men. But if the 
gift of oratory is sometimes bestowed upon the competent 
teacher of well-balanced intellect, it is more likely to descend 
upon one whose earnestness is so ungoverned by any sense of 
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proportion that he may be properly described as a militant 
crank. 

Using language in a popular way, I must define the orator 
as the exceptional man who is able to supplement a conclusion 
of the mind with the full organic push of the body. Thus his 
words pour forth with a magic of expression that keys them 
up to their full value. His ideas are infused, not necessarily 
with reason, but always with physical energy. The mental 
state of the auditor is not induced by that of the orator in the 
same way that it is induced by language of a non-oratorical 
character which is publicly read or spoken. ‘ We do not 
strike because we are angry,” says Professor William James, 
‘“‘we are angry because we strike”; it is a bodily manifesta- 
tion which brings about a condition of the mind. The time 
has been when the storm of physical excitement in the body 
of the orator was as contagious as zymotic disease. But it 
was not by the transfer of energy from ghost to ghost, but by 
the action of body upon body, that the new emotion was passed 
into the minds of men. It is through this agency that the 
orator focuses the attention of his hearers upon a single point. 
If he sets before them a high ethical ideal, he closes their eyes 
upon experience, and delivers them from any sense of the 
difficulties and complications that surround its immediate 
application. He deprives his auditors of their personal indi- 
vidualities, merging them all in that larger organization, that 
group-unit, which is so easily responsive. 

Daniel Webster’s off-hand definition of the orator can 
scarcely be improved. He writes to Rev. Mr. Brazer in 1828: 
“ After all, say I, he is an orator who can make me think as 
he thinks and feel as he feels.” The thought and feeling are 
for the moment compulsory, though our subsequent judgment 
may be far from ratifying them ; intellectual activity has been 
put to sleep under the spell of emotion. A typical American 
orator, in the sense in which I use the word, was Patrick 
Henry. ‘His eloquence,” testifies Jefferson, as reported by 
Webster, “ was impressive and sublime beyond what can be 
imagined, — although it was difficult when he had spoken to 
tell what he had said.”” According to the same authority, this 
gift of speech made him “ our leader in Virginia,” although 
“he was a man of very little knowledge of any sort.” Weare 
also told that “his pronunciation was vulgar and vicious, but 
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it was forgotten while he was speaking.” Contrast this with 


what Jefferson says of the revolutionary leader in Massachu- 
setts: “For depth of purpose, zeal and sagacity, no man in 
Congress exceeded, if any equalled Sam Adams ; but he could 
not speak; he had a hesitating, grunting manner.” If the 
leadership of the Henrys must diminish, we may hope that the 
leadership of the Adamses will proportionally increase. For 
the orator influential in making history is not necessarily a 
scholar or a thinker, but one possessing a rare kind of nerve 
organization. If his appeal is often to reason, I think it is still 
oftener to passion, prejudice, or ignorance; the test of his 
power is infection ; his personal feeling expands to a general 
emotion. 

Two speakers to whom I have listened filled throughout a 
long discourse the full requirements of oratory. These were 
John B. Gough and George Francis Train. Neither of them 
added anything to the wisdom of their countrymen, but some- 
thing to their opportunities for pleasurable excitement, 
Gough was the most popular orator of his day. We are 
told that at times he realized an annual income of thirty thou- 
sand dollars from the exercise of his gift, and that he con- 
cluded his performances in such violent perspiration that it 
was his custom to be stripped and rubbed down by an attend- 
ant. Train I heard only once; he gave a two hours’ harangue 
to working men. From my point of view he poured forth non- 
sense ; but it was oratory, —every word of it. So eloquently 
were the crimes of capitalists set forth that the cries Shake- 
speare puts into the mouths of his Roman mob after the oration 
of Mark Antony — the shouts of “ Burn, Fire, Kill, Slay,” — 
seemed no more than an appropriate comment. If such ex- 
clamations were not heard, it was because public schools and 
a modern environment had diminished the power of oratory as 
a stimulus to human action. But it was easy to understand 
how in a ruder age that headlong rush to the Holy Land fol- 
lowed the appeals of Peter the Hermit. 

I have said that the speakers just mentioned were able to 
maintain the fervor of oratory throughout a long discourse. I 
did not find this to be the case with orators of far greater in- 
tellectual accomplishment; it was only here and there that 
they were able to produce the highest oratorical effect. And 
one reason of this is not far to seek. To remain at his best the 
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orator must have that burning conviction — that “ assurance 
doubly sure” about everything he touches — which it is im- 
possible for those who have reached the higher planes of 
mental development to preserve during an hour or two of dis- 
course. No one can be sensitive to the currents of modern 
thought without a persistent consciousness of the relativity of 
his knowledge, and the incompleteness of the truths he sup- 
poses himself to possess. And for this reason the strenuous 
affirmations necessary to oratory must be occasional rather than 
continuous. It is the widening of the thoughts of men that 
has caused oratory to diminish its direction of history. 

I am confirmed in my impression that the supreme effects of 
oratory have little to do with the graces of original composi- 
tion by recalling the fact that the utterances of distinguished 
speakers which most impressed me happened to be repetitions 
of familiar quotations. These were given with a thrill of ex- 
pression that lifted them to a value undiscovered before. The 
familiar words came transfused by the sudden functioning of a 
nervous organism peculiar to the individual who repeated them. 
They seemed to break from the speakers, — who were Rufus 
Choate, George William Curtis, and Wendell Phillips, — as 
intense embodiments of feelings with which they were sud- 
denly saturated. To repeat them would be like reading the 
words of a libretto to give the effect of an opera. They 
strengthened my belief that oratory should be regarded as an 
histrionic gift, an outpouring of the organic life, rather than as 
an intellectual quality. 

As new forces are constantly appearing in history, the old 
ones pass out. This art of insinuating opinions into torpid 
hearers has not the power that it once possessed. For if the 
orator is to inflame it is important that he be inflamed by the 
ready response of an audience; and this he is less and less 
likely tocommand. His rivals — the newspaper, the periodi- 
eal, the free library —have left him in the rear. But this 
strengthens the chief hope of popular government that the 
truthful word soberly spoken will not be sacrificed to that 
which is for the moment more impressive. The influential 
speaker will always be with us; but we may believe that his 
influence will be more and more due to the intellectual equip- 
ment of the man and less and less to the hypnotic persuasions 


of the orator. For if the future movement of history tends 
64 
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towards better social conditions, it will imply the leadership of 
a type of character of which the past furnishes very few exam- 
ples. It will depend upon the control of men who can join 
the passionless acquisition of exact and extended knowledge 
with a passionate ardor in the discharge of the public duties it 
indicates. For if the popular orator can no longer direct or 
modify the course of history to the extent that was once within 
his power, there remains a lesson he has taught. Reason to 
exert a maxim of power must be charged with feeling; and if 
it is given to fewer exceptional men to mingle them in words, 
it is all the more important that they be united in action. 


Mr. WILLIAM R. THAYER read the following paper : — 


What should our National Holidays Commemorate ? 


One of the most remarkable recent changes in the United 
States has been the intensifying of interest in our history, 
Beginning with the celebration of the earliest Revolutionary 
centennials, it spread rapidly until it now embraces every part 
of the country and every period of its career. Patriotic orders, 
historical societies, local antiquaries, pedigree hunters have all 
been working in different ways to the same ends, — the sifting 
and preserving of papers, relics, and monuments. Great masses 
of material have been published. The poorest village has set 
up its memorial stone; the humblest event has not escaped 
the monographer; no corner is too remote for the historical 
pilgrim. 

This popular movement came not a day too soon; for indif- 
ference to the past and neglect of its remains had already 
caused the destruction of many precious things. In our cities 
the demand for modern buildings and thoroughfares naturally 
swept away ancient landmarks which blocked the course of 
traffic. In Boston, to cite the experience of our oldest city, the 
John Hancock Mansion was demolished in 1863; but a dozen 
years later, when it was proposed to tear down the Old South 
Meeting House, public sentiment was already quickened, and 
that important monument has been saved. More recently still, 
this historic sense prevented the demolition of Bulfinch’s facade 
of the State House, — the crowning object, for nearly fourscore 
years, in the landscape of Boston. What saved the Old South ? 
What saved the Boston State House? Historic considerations, 
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and those alone. There were plenty of architects who believed 
that they could design a capitol far more imposing than Bul- 
finch’s, and many financiers who coveted the site of the Old 
South; but in one case and in the other the popular judgment 
decided that history and not architecture, nor even commercial 
convenience, had the first claim to be heard; and this decision 
posterity will applaud. 

The maturing of the historic sense is surely one of the most 
important benefits that can come to a people; and it is, in large 
measure, a benefit that has just begun to be felt by us. It must 
serve us more and more in proportion as we know the past and 
understand it, and as we accept it as an example or a warning 
for the present. Before the invention of printing, the past was 
for most nations merely tradition, the stories of old wars, born 
of racial feuds and dynastic conflicts, transmitted from father 
to son with no clear purpose running through them. But the 
diffusion of books led to the preservation and publication of 
documents, and the gradual amassing of great stores of evi- 
dence concerning the past. Reading that evidence, comparing 
one episode with another, each nation has come to discover 
something more than the blind clash of hereditary hates in the 
by-gone centuries ; it discerns, more or less clearly, a purpose 
in them; or, to say the same thing in another way, it sees the 
gradual unfolding of its own character, the development of 
those traits which distinguish it from its neighbors. When a 
nation reaches this stage, it rises to the level where its acts 
should be based on reason and not on instinct or caprice. Un- 
derstanding itself through and through, knowing its strength 
and its weakness, its interests, its capacity, and its ideals, it 
will subordinate each special or temporary affair to the dictates 
of a permanent policy. 

To assert that any nation has reached this height of reason- 
ableness, would of course be folly ; but the unparalleled stabil- 
ity of the Venetian Republic shows how, even before the age of 
printing, a whole people could awake to a sane understanding of 
itself, and act accordingly. So, latterly, England has surpassed 
all other countries in pursuing a consecutive policy which, in 
spite of mistakes due to false premises in special cases, made 
her, from Waterloo down to the Boer War, the chief power in 
the world. Self-knowledge is as indispensable to a nation as 
to a man; the means for attaining it will go on increasing; 
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for henceforth the contemporary records of national life will 
abound, and the deductions which will be drawn from this evi- 
dence must approach more and more closely to the truth. This 
result accords with the process through which mankind are 
slowly climbing from the lower state of instinct to the higher 
state of reason and will. Intelligence is the first requisite in 
all the business of modern life; even in war it has superseded 
brute courage; and before long it will be necessary to national 
existence. 

To awake to the importance of the Past is, therefore, the 
hopefullest sign of maturity. We began by commemorating 
historic events, and by preserving buildings rich in associa- 
tions; we went on to collect documents, to form archives, to 
edit and publish and interpret, until at last it is possible to 
take a philosophical survey of American history from Colonial 
times down to the present. Interpreters may differ as to many 
details, probably they always will differ, — for history can never 
be a science, like chemistry or mathematics, although it can and 
should be studied in the scientific spirit, — but the main facts 
are beyond dispute. And it should be the concern of our edu- 
cation so to impress these facts that they may become a part of 
the fundamental stock of ideas of every American, forming 
the basis of public opinion, and operating automatically upon 
our national conduct. Were this achieved, many a suggested 
policy would be quashed without discussion, because the 
national consciousness would instantly recognize that it ran 
counter to those facts. So the Past would be a guide, and not 
a tyrant. As it is, we vibrate between neglect of the Past in 
those fields where it can teach us much precious wisdom, and 
slavish subservience to the Past in matters on which it never 
had the right to speak with authority. 

How can this education in national consciousness be ex- 
tended? Obviously, the chief means lies directly through 
historical instruction. Thanks to the group of historians who 
have sprung up during the last quarter of a century, American 
history, which used to be the bane of school-boy or collegian, 
has become the most popular of studies. John Fiske, through 
his books, essays, and lectures, revealed to hundreds of thou- 
sands of mature men and women the surpassing interest of our 
American story. Many another historical writer has been busy 
presenting this history from different points of view, or adapt- 
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ing it to the needs and tastes of all classes of readers. Our 
most recent eminent historians do not scorn to write for the 
young; and the young have’ learned that the lives of many 
Americans were as truly romantic as those of medizval bandit 
heroes like Richard the Lion-hearted and Robert the Bruce. 
The many-sided attractiveness of Abraham Lincoln has liter- 
ally fascinated the present generation. And at last George 
Washington, that transcendent figure in all history, whose 
power to influence posterity was for a time curtailed because 
super-serviceable biographers substituted for him the mummy 
of a prig, reducing him to a formula of all the virtues, sans 
flesh, sans blood, sans heart, sans everything — save chill; a 
creature whom we could not believe had ever lived and who 
consequently could exert no helpful influence over us, — the 
real George Washington at last is being unprigged, is being 
restored to the human, not to lose aught of majesty or ven- 
erableness — far from it ! — but to shed his example over ever- 
widening generations of self-governing men and women. So 
long as Washington was a plaster simulacrum of abstract 
morals, — an ethical scarecrow, — perched on a high pedestal, 
how could a living politician feel that that statue could in any 
wise minister to him? But now every one in public life — the 
officer in the field, the administrator, the governor, the presi- 
dent — knows that the real Washington was harassed by trials, 
doubts, and dangers similar to his own,— only worse, — and 
overcame them by patience and magnanimity, by justice and 
inflexible righteousness, and knowing this, he will be strength- 
ened for his own ordeal. 

The outlook for the education of our national consciousness 
through books and direct teaching seems, therefore, most favor- 
able; but there is one agency, and that an important one, 
which has been hitherto neglected, although it might, if wisely 
employed, contribute to the end we have in view. Our Na- 
tional Holidays ought to epitomize our national history, so 
that year by year, as each recurred, every man, woman, and 
child in the country should be reminded of its significance. 
We keep the holidays already, but in desultory fashion. They 
might so easily serve as the simplest and best aids to the stimu- 
lation of our national consciousness, that I venture to repeat 
here suggestions which I have made elsewhere.! 


1 New York Evening Post, July 1, 1899. 
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A moment’s glance at the system of festivals and fasts in the 
Roman or the Greek Church will show how effective such a 
system is in impressing on even the most ignorant the few 
events connected with the history or doctrines of these churches 
which are held to be essential. Advent, Christmas, Good 
Friday, Easter, Ascension, — the annual celebration with ap- 
propriate service of these holy days brings concretely before 
the masses the chief passages in the Gospel story. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the few vital facts in our national 
development could not be popularized in the same way ? 

What essential principles have been bodied forth in the 
origin and growth of the United States? They have been 
Liberty, Independence, and Union. The American Colonists 
who from 1760 to 1775 resisted the tyranny of the British 
Crown had for the most part no intention of setting up a sepa- 
rate government; they simply demanded the restitution of those 
rights —‘“ the ancient English liberties,” they called them — 
to which, as British subjects, they claimed they were entitled. 
But when the actual struggle ensued, the Colonists, despairing 
of a satisfactory reconciliation, proclaimed their Independence; 
and later, when through the long hardships of the Revolution 
they had won independence, they proceeded to form a confed- 
eration. What principle underlay this new compact of the 
Thirteen Colonies? The principle of Union; at first hardly 
understood, then questioned, then debated, then denied, then 
fought over, and at last, in 1865, accepted as fundamental to 
the existence of the United States. These three principles, — 
Liberty, Independence, and Union, — striven for and attained 
separately, one leading to the next, and all now indivisibly 
welded together, — should be perpetually celebrated, so that 
every American might realize that any policy which tended 
to abridge Liberty and Independence, or to destroy Union, 
threatened the very life of the Republic. 

Now of our national holidays only one, the Fourth of July, 
— Independence Day, — commemorates one of these essentials ; 
Liberty and Union are not yet properly celebrated. Neverthe- 
less there are two existing holidays which might easily be de- 
voted to them. For many years a day in April was set apart 
in New England and elsewhere as a day of fasting ; but when 
it lost its religious character, and became in fact a spring feast 
day, it was given up, and in its place the Nineteenth of April, 
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the anniversary of the fight at Lexington and Concord, was 
established as a holiday. Without regard for historical fitness, 
this new festival was dubbed Patriots’ Day,—a title which 
might with more propriety be given to the anniversary of any 
other occasion where our citizens risked their lives for the 
Commonwealth. Indeed, the men of Lexington and Concord 
were not specifically fighting for their country at all, they were 
fighting for Liberty, and most of them expected, having re- 
covered it, to end their days as subjects of George the Third. 
It is on every account desirable, therefore, that the Nineteenth 
of April should be called Liberty Day, and that its observance | 
should spread throughout the land, in order that Americans, to 
the remotest generations, may never forget that on Liberty as 
a corner-stone their State was built. 

To commemorate Union, we have only to modify Memorial 
or Decoration Day. The modification need not be violent, it 
need wound no susceptibilities; the time for it is ripe. Memo- 
rial Day, which had its origin in the beautiful custom of plac- 
ing flowers on the graves of soldiers who died in the Civil War, 
must inevitably take on a larger meaning or become obsolete. 
At first it was consecrated to personal bereavement, the most 
poignant of emotions; but already the occasion has lost this 
personal character for more than half our population who have 
grown up since the war ended; and even the surviving rela- 
tives, friends, and comrades of the men who died forty years 
ago no longer feel that insistent anguish which made their first 
Memorial Days solemn and touching. The new generation 
does not abandon itself to lamentation, it honestly enjoys a 
holiday which falls at the most enchanting season of the year, 
and has no keener sense of bereavement for those who fell at 
Gettysburg in 1863, than for those who fell at New Orleans in 
1815, This enjoyment jars on the survivors to whom the day 
is still a solemnity; but when they shall have passed away — 
and it would be easy to compute when that will be — the dec- 
orating of graves, if continued at all, will be done perfunc- 
torily, — and so lose its hold on the imagination and the heart, 
—or we must breathe into it a new, imperishable significance. 
Does not everything point to the conversion of Memorial Day 
into Union Day, through the gradual subordination of the 
sense of personal loss to the recognition of national gain? 
Time itself is hastening this change, which shall fix our atten- 
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tion, not on the deaths of individual soldiers, but on the great 
cause for which many of them died, and on the great fact of 
Union which blesses all who survive. For the vital outcome 
of the Civil War was the preservation of the Union, and since 
we are once more a united people, rejoicing to declare Union 
essential to our national life, this fact ought to be celebrated 
among our historic festivals. And what could be more fitting 
than to transform the day of Personal Bereavement into the 
day of National Union? Has not Providence bidden us to do 
this, by bringing the greater harmony out of the great discord 
of the war? 

Such a recognition of our historic structure would add im- 
measurably to the educative value of our holidays. Liberty, 
Independence, Union, were won through the collective effort 
of the nation ; but we ought also to honor one private virtue, 
Patriotism, which should be the first equipment of every citi- 
zen, for on it all these, and the maintenance of free govern- 
ment, depend. Happily, in George Washington we have the 
supreme embodiment of Patriotism, and in observing his birth- 
day as a national holiday, we have taken the best way to keep 
bright the knowledge of this cardinal civic virtue. With the 
Twenty-second of February already dedicated to the peerless 
patriot, it seems superfluous, if not impertinent, to assign the 
Nineteenth of April to patriots in general. 

By some such systematic remembrance of our national evolu- 
tion as I have imperfectly outlined, our holidays would gain in 
interest, in associations, in power to stamp on the dullest mind 
the few elements of true Americanism. The meaning of each 
festival would be as clear as if it were the title of a chapter 
of the history of the United States. The incomputably pre- 
cious experience of our forerunners, which now lies latent or 
neglected, would then come constantly into play, warning us 
what not to do, and teaching us what to do. Through for- 
getfulness of bygone mistakes, each generation of legislators 
repeats the old proved errors, and misses the guidance of the 
past. 

The scheme of holidays which I have described involves no 
innovations. The holidays themselves have already been set 
apart; the historic facts to be commemorated are plain; it 
only remains to join them. In the future, other elements may 
slowly be unfolded as essential to the nation. Possibly, for 
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instance, the community of interests of the Anglo-Saxon race 
may be regarded as worthy of annual celebration ; and then, 
what day could be more appropriate for an All-Saxon jubilee 
than the twelfth of February,—the date on which, in the 
year 1809, Charles Darwin was born in England and Abraham 
Lincoln was born in America?, In that coincidence there well 
may be a prophecy. But leaving the future to take care of 
itself, it concerns us to know the Past, which is our heritage, 
and to draw from it, as from an inexhaustible reservoir, the ex- 
perience which shall quicken our patriotism, instruct and 
ennoble our government, purify our laws, and make us one. 
people in thought and wish and act. The great nations that 
are to be will be great, not because of their teeming popula- 
tion, nor of their imperial area, but because of their character. 
To get character, a nation must possess that self-knowledge 
which can come only through a true understanding of its 
history. 


Mr. WILLIAM S, APPLETON said : — 


I think this meeting should not pass without notice of the 
death of John Ward Dean, perhaps the foremost antiquarian 
in these parts since the death of James Savage. He ought to 
have been a member of this Society twenty years ago, and I 
hope and think that Iam not the only one who regrets that 
his name is not on our roll. But unfortunately this mistake 
cannot now be rectified. He has left his record in the “New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register,” of which he 
was Editor for something more than twenty-five years. Out- 
side of this his most important works are the Memoirs of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward and the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, 
both very carefully done. His worst failing was that of la- 
mented McKinley: he was too good-natured, too kind-hearted. 
He made it a positive rule that nothing but good should be 
said of works reviewed in the “ Register.” Consequently one 
looks in vain there for any real honest criticism, even of the 
poorest Genealogies, the most commonplace Town Histories. 
But this failing is among us perhaps reckoned rather a good 
quality, no matter how misapplied ; and I should not mention 
it except for its misleading results. My own association with 
him was always of the pleasantest. 

65 
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Mr. Wiuu1aM P. UPHAM read the following paper : — 


At the meeting of the Society in March last, upon the read- 
ing of a paper by Mr. Franklin B. Dexter on the manuscripts 
of Jonathan Edwards, reference was made to certain notes 
therein written in short-hand which Mr. Dexter asked me to 
decipher. I then stated that I hoped at a future meeting to 
submit a full translation of these notes and some account of 
the peculiar system of short-hand used by Edwards. 

After a good deal of patient study of this obscure writing, 
I have at length been able to obtain a complete translation, 
which I now present with confidence in its entire correctness. 

These writings in short-hand by Jonathan Edwards occur on 
the inside page of a leaf, now preserved at the Yale University 
Library, called by Dr. 8. E. Dwight, in his Life of President 
Edwards, the * cover” of the ** Notes on Natural Science.” 
(See the accompanying half-tone reproduction of the short- 
hand.) 

The page referred to contains twenty-one brief rules laid 
down for himself by Edwards as important to be observed by 
him in writing a treatise on philosophy and natural science. 
Dr. Dwight (on page 41, and again on page 702) gives these 
“rules,” with the exception of the short-hand parts, which 
have probably never been deciphered until now. 

These “rules,” which were evidently memoranda for his 
own private use, and not intended for the public eye, are very 
remarkable for their simple shrewdness and good sense, and 
are especially interesting for those who are considering the 
question whether Edwards derived his theory of the ideal 
existence of the material world from the writings of Berkeley. 
For this reason I have thought it would be well to print them 
in full with the short-hand portions as deciphered in their 
proper place and connection. 

In the following rendering all doubtful words are enclosed in 
brackets. The parts in short-hand will be indicated by italics. 
As the short-hand has neither punctuation nor capitalization to 
mark the division of sentences, such division will not be made 
where there is any doubt. 

[1. Try not to] silence, but to gain. 

2. To give but] few Prefdtorial admonitions about the stile and 
method. [It doth an] author much hurt to show his concern for 
these things. 
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[3. What is] Prefatorial not to write ina distinct preface or in- 
troduction, but in the body of the [treatise ’] treatise? then I shall 
be sure to have it [read] by every one. 

[4.] Let much modesty be seen in the stile. 

[5. Not to insert] any Disputable things or that will be likely to 
be Disputed by learned men for I may depend upon it they will 
Receive nothing but what is undeniable from me that is in things 
Exceedingly beside the ordinary way of thinking. 

6. The World will expect more modesty [because] of my circum- 
stances in America young &c. Let there [therefore] be a super- 
abundance of modesty and [though perhaps ’twill] otherwise be 
needless it will wonderfully make way for its reception in the world. 
Mankind are [by] nature proud and exceeding envious [and ever- 
more] jealous of such upstarts and it exceedingly irritates and af- 
Sronts them to see them [appear] in print. Yet the modesty ought 
not to be affected and foolish but decent and natural. 

7. When I would Prove any thing to take special care that the 
matter be so stated that it shall be seen most Clearly and Distinctly 
by every one just how much I would Prove, and to Extricate all 
Questions from the least confusion [by words *] or ambiguity of words 
so that the Ideas shall be left naked. 

8. In the course of Reasoning not to Pretend any thing to be 
more certain than Every one will Plainly see it is, by such expres- 
sions as its certain its undeniable &c. 

9. [As much as I can to avoid terms of art‘] to be very moderate 
in the use of terms of art Let it not look as if I were much Read 
or were conversant with books or the learned world. 

10. [In the method of things things are to®] in placing things 
[first] Respect is to be had to the Easiness & intelligibleness the 
clearness and certainty [to the] Generality, and according to the 
Dependence of other things upon them. 

11. Never to [Plead®] Dispute for things after that I cannot 
handsomely Retreat upon conviction of the contrary. 

2. In writing let there be much Compliance with the readers’ 
weakness and according to the Rules in the Ladies library Vol. 1 
p.- 340 & seq. ; 

13. Let there alwaies be laid down as many Lemmata or prepara- 
tory propositions as are necessary to make the Consequent proposition 
clear and [perspicuous ]. 

14. When the Proposition allows it let there be confirming Corol- 
laries & Inferences for the Contirmation of what had been before 
said and Proved. 

1 Cancelled. 2 Interlined in short-hand. 8 Cancelled. 


* Cancelled. 5 Cancelled. 6 Cancelled. 
7 Interlined in short-hand over a cancelled word “readers.” 
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[15.] Oftentimes it suits the [Reasoning'] subject and Reasoning 
best to Explain by way of objection and answer after the [manner] 
of Dialogue [like the Earl of Shaftesbury *]. 

[16. Alwaies] when I have occasion to make use of Mathematical 
Proof to acknowledge my ignorance in the Mathem{atics] and only 
propose it to them that are skilled in that science whether or no that 
is not mathematical proof. 

{17.] [Before I venture to Publish *] Before I venture to publish 
in | London *| London to make some experiment in my own country to 
play at small games first. That Imay gain some experience in writing 
Jirst to write letters to some in England and to try my [hand in] 
lesser matters before I venture in great. 

[18 If] I publish these propositions that are so metaphysical that 
tis probable will be very strange to many [of the ?] Learned deal- 
ing in philosophy to propound them only by way of question as 
modestly as possible and the reasons for them not as if I thought 
them anything like demonstration, but only as worthy to bring the 
matter [into] consideration, entirely [submitting] them to the Learned 
in Nature and [ 5) and if it be possible to conceal my 
determination.® 

19. Lest I may mention a great many things in places [that 
people] of the World will think but frivolous reasons for the proof 
of what I drive at, not to mention such as I fear this of as what 
I depend on for proof, but to bring them in so that the force of the 
reasons may naturally and [unavoidably] be introduced to the mind 
of the reader. 

(20. To bring] in those things that are very much out of the 
way of the World’s thinking as little as possible in the beginning of 
[a] treatise. It wont do for [maybe] it will give an ill prejudice 
a tincture to the readers mind in reading the rest. Let them [be™] 
have a good opinion by beginning [with] the other first, and [then] 
they will more easily [receive?] strange things from me. If I 
[tell] it at first it will look something like affectation of telling 
something strange [to] the world. They must be pleased with seeing 
what they believed before concurred [upon ?] before they will bear 
to [be contradicted *] see their opinions contradicted. Let the way 
be so proved that they may be unavoidably [ ] [a belief}. 

[21. Use as] few terms of art as I can conveniently. 


1 Cancelled. 2 These words are omitted by Dr. Dwight. 

8 Cancelled. * Cancelled. 

5 Two cancelled or illegible words. 

6 He probably meant by this that he would not put forward his own opinion 
as to the determination of the question proposed. 

7 Cancelled. 8 Cancelled. 
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Our associate, Professor Egbert C. Smyth, has in his pos- 
session the original manuscript of the “ Notes on Natural 
Science” above referred to. In this manuscript are three 
short-hand memoranda which I have deciphered as follows, 
omitting cancelled words (see the accompanying reproduction 
from the manuscript) : — 


a. “Or this axiom may be proposed thus nothing acts where it 
is not or nothing is acting where it is not at all.” 

b. “Preface. Here are some things in this philosophy that have 
been published to the world before perhaps I did not leave out 
because they were [pertinent?] to the orderly continuity of the 
treatise. If I come to them I will not stand? to quote. Others 
they that [are?] acquainted with the learned world will be able to 
distinguish.” 

c. “Order. Let there be assumptions not only at the beginning 
of the [whole?] treatise but at the beginning of every part to prepare 
the way for the easy reception of what follows. Let them be such 
as are very evident and plain either in [themselves?] or from what 
may be proved before. Let there also be corollaries at the end of 
every part that will make way for what is otherwise [observed ?] 


”» 


The object which Edwards had in view in making these 
short-hand entries is rendered more intelligible by a considera- 
tion of the time and circumstances of his writing the “ Notes.” 
For this I must refer to a very interesting account by Profes- 
sor Smyth in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, October 23,1895. In regard to the time, it may be 
said generally that the “ Notes” were written not far from the 
year 1720, some of them probably as early as the year 1718. 

The subjects of the different entries, sometimes covering a 
few lines and sometimes several pages, are not connected or 
classified in any order,—a fact which is lost sight of in the 
printed copy, where the entries are re-arranged by subject. 

It is evident that Edwards had, at that time, the intention 
to write for publication a philosophical treatise, for which 
these notes were preparatory; and it is probable that his 
method had been, from a very early period in his life, to jot 
down, possibly at times in short-hand and on slips of paper, 
such observations and reflections as occurred to him, partly 


1 What Edwards meant by the word “stand” appears from an expression in 
a phrase at the beginning of the “ Notes ” as to setting down propositions only as 
postulates “ without standing to prove them” (See Dwight, p. 702). 
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original and partly derived from others ; and these were after- 
wards copied off on sheets like those now preserved, with more 
or less correction and alteration, leaving spaces or drawing a 
line between the different things so entered. These discon- 
nected articles were subsequently to be drawn from for his 
intended treatise. This explains the meaning of the expres- 
sion “I did not leave out” in the short-hand which I have 
marked 6. 

Of the three short-hand entries marked a, 6, and ¢, all of 
which, from appearance, were written at about the same time 
as what precedes and follows, the one which is marked a is 
evidently a continuation of the line where it appears. 

The entry marked % bears directly upon the question how 
far his conceptions were original. It seems to me to be 
merely a memorandum for the preface to his treatise, to the 
effect that the “learned world ” will easily distinguish such 
unnecessary quotations of observations already published as 
he may inadvertently neglect to strike out. The memoran- 
dum might naturally be suggested by what goes before on the 
same sheet, where observations already published are mingled 
with original reflections and observations of his own. A brief 
description will show this. 

The sheet begins with an article on “ the motion of the fixed 
stars backwards in the ecliptick” (Dwight, p. 759). Then 
come the following notes : — 

“N. B. That the separation of hetorogeneous rays in the 
Rainbow is not at the Reflection at the concave surface but at 
the two Refractions Going in & Coming out. There is not a 
different Reflexibility but only Refrangibility.” 

A note on atoms, 

A very original statement, reasoning from the “* Abyss” of 
water under the surface of the earth, that water must be com- 
pressible “ if there be a force sufficient ” (Dwight, p. 746). 

A treatment of the pleasure which the mind has by the sense, 
as arising from harmony of motion, etc. (Dwight, p. 721). 

A description of the rage of ** Satan defeated.” 

Then the following note, not printed by Dwight : — 

**GRAVITY that there is so strong a gravitation in little 
bodies is not only provable by Reason & Demonstration but 
by Every Days experience innumerable ways in liquors and 
solid bodies the ascent of water upwards in Glass the spread- 
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ing of wet in dry things up as well as down the immediat[e] 
drinking up of water by tow the adhesion of smooth things or 
things wet so that there may be no distance but what is filled 
up by water and an infinite number of the like no other way 
can the suspension of quicksilver inches high in a tube be 
accounted for as tis known it will be suspended if the tube 
be thoroughly purged of all air and carefully turned up and 
steadily fixed but this way it may clearly easily and fully be 
accounted for.” 

The next article is a discussion of ‘ Axioms” (Dwight, 
p. 760), in which the short-hand marked a occurs, and between 
* Axioms” and * Elasticity’ (Dwight, p. 744) is the short- 
hand marked 6, that marked ¢ coming between * Elasticity ” 
and “ Ice Cold” (Dwight, p. 750). 

“dwards makes the following reference to short-hand in 
his Diary (Dwight, p. 100): “ Friday night Nov. 1 [1723]. 
When I am unfit for other business, to perfect myself in writ- 
ing characters.” 

There is also the following entry under date of January 10 
[1724]: “Remember to act according to Prov. xii. 23, A 
prudent man concealeth knowledge.” The editor inserts the 
statement that this was written “after having written to a 
considerable extent in short-hand which he used, when he 
wished what he wrote to be effectually concealed from every 
one but himself.” We do not know what evidence there was 
for this statement, but, as Professor Smyth brings to my atten- 
tion, Dr. Dwight does not seem to have noticed the oddity that 
Edwards should have written the maxim in Proverbs not in 
short-hand but in plain English. With Edwards the word 
“conceal” meant not “to hide,” but rather the negative of 
“put forth” or “display.” It is in this sense that he used it 
in his 18th Rule as to “concealing” his determination (see 
above). In the proverbial maxim it is evidently used as the 
negative of “ proclaim.” 

There is nothing in the short-hand here deciphered that 
needed special secrecy any more than other memoranda written 
at the same time in long-hand; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that Edwards, like others at that time, especially ministers, 
used this method of writing to save time, space, and paper. 

We may conclude that these short-hand entries, as far as 
they go, confirm the opinion that Edwards did not borrow his 
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principle of the ideal existence of matter from Berkeley, and that 
he was not at that time acquainted with Berkeley’s publications. 
That he did not have Berkeley’s theory in mind in making 
the short-hand entry marked 6, as to “ things already pub- 
lished” is quite evident from the wording of the entry and the 
nature of the notes with which it is connected. It applies 
naturally enough to some of his notes on matters of scientific 
research. To suppose it to refer to the ideal existence of mat- 
ter would be to suppose him to contemplate “ leaving out” the 
fundamental theory of his whole treatise which forms a part 
of and runs through all his notes. This theory was formed in 
his mind when but a boy in years and was evidently considered 
by him as being the great object of his treatise to establish. 
His note “ Of Being,” written when about fifteen years of 
age (see Professor Smyth’s account above mentioned), con- 
cludes with the expression “spirits only are properly sub- 
stance ” (Dwight, p. 708). In his note on Existence, written 
at about the same time, he says: “ It is from hence I expect 
the greatest opposition. It will appear a ridiculous thing, I 
suppose, that the material world exists nowhere but in the 
soul of man” (Dwight, p. 671). This feeling, that he had 
new and strange ideas to announce, appears in the short-hand 
on the “ cover’’ of the notes in such expressions as “ the world 
will expect more modesty because of my circumstances, in 
America, young, etc.,” “* Before I venture to publish in Lon- 
don,” “ telling something strange to the world,” etc. 
The allusion in his fifteenth rule (see above) to the use of 
“ dialogue like the Earl of Shaftesbury ” is, of itself, evidence 
that he was not then acquainted with Berkeley’s “* Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous,” published in 1718, since he 
would in all probability have made his reference to that as 
much more to his purpose and more in his line of thought. 
The following is his alphabet as constructed from the speci- 
mens above described. 
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The vowels were indicated by dots or by the relative posi- 
tions of consonants, and also by loops upon consonants. The 
peculiar choice of forms for the consonants, and the use of 
loops as well as dots for the vowel sounds, made his short- 
hand very difficult to decipher without a key. 

A short-hand alphabet ascribed to (Rev. Thomas) Archisden 
in a letter from Edward Howes to John Winthrop, Jr., in 
1632, contains the same characters for the letters ¢, d, 1, n, t 
and y.! 

Although Edwards probably wrote much in this method in 
the early years of his life, no specimens are known to be in ex: 
istence other than those here given, except a very few occa- 
sional references to a verse of Scripture or to the place where 
a sermon was preached. 

It is much to be regretted that there is no trace of the short- 
hand which Dr. Dwight mentions in connection with the Diary 
of Edwards for January 10, 1724. 

I had hoped that Professor Smyth might be present, as he is 
much interested in these writings. In a letter I have just 
received from him, he says, “I fear now that I must forego 
the pleasure I had anticipated at to-morrow’s meeting. The 
patience and skill you have applied to deciphering the short- 
hand writing I appreciate very highly and heartily. How that 
wonderful youth blossomed out in an exuberant productive- 
ness. His short-hand efforts seem to me as much a sort of 
overflow of his ingenuity and intellectual activity as anything. 
If, as 1 suppose, he made little use of this method subse- 
quently, it seems all the more like such youthful overplus of 
energy. I had hoped, before you read, to satisfy myself by 
examination of later writings as to the facts in the case.” 


Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN called the attention of members to 
a manuscript volume recently given to the library by the Misses 
Louisa Nott Perkins and Frances Jane Brewer which makes an 
interesting addition to the Sewall papers now belonging to the 
Society. The volume was begun by Samuel Sewall, Jr., on 
March 29, 1698; and the first thirty-five leaves are given up 
to arithmetical problems which might serve as examples for 
future use. Two centuries ago specimens of such books 
were not uncommon; and they were known as copy-books or 


1 See 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vi. p. 481. 
66 
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commonplace-books, and were used at a period of time when 
printed material was scarce. Near the middle of the volume 
these tables are followed by fifty-two leaves of copies of let- 
ters, with other matter. Then turning the volume round, the 
writer had started another set of facts, mainly genealogical 
and by far the most important part of the book. The pub- 
lishing committee of Judge Sewall’s Diary had access to the 
memorandum book when it was in the possession of the 
Misses Ann Elizabeth Ridgway and Henrietta Brewer Ridg- 
way, daughters of Samuel Sewall and Hannah Cazneau (Brewer) 
Ridgway, as appears by a reference to it in the Introduction 
(xxi) to the Diary. 

On the recto of the first flyleaf of the volume is pasted tho 
bookplate of Chief-Justice Sewall, who was among the earliest 
in New England to use such a mark. It is not engraved, but 
was set up by the printer from type and border pieces; and a 
fac-simile reproduction is here given: — 


BR IB Raith ae eh see 


gon Vita fine literis eft Mortis Imago ; At EB 


Vita fine Chrifto eft Morte pejor. 


i Si CHRISTUM difcis, nibil eff fi ceetera nefcis. 
SiCHRISTUM ne(cis, nibil ef fi cetera difcis. 


4 SAMUELIS SEWALL #3 
i Lib a 
CTe Re 
4% Anno Domini. e 


i PEGE REO REPRE 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT, LL.D. 


COMMUNICATED BY 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


THE task of preparing for our Proceedings a memoir of the 
late William Crowninshield Endicott was, some time since, 
assigned tome. Though I knew Judge Endicott many years, 
and, in common, I think, with all others, of whatever kind or 
condition, who came in contact with him, had been always 
sensible of his charm of presence and manner, yet I cannot 
pretend to have known him well. Our acquaintance, though 
somewhat casual, was always agreeable ; and I retain a fresh 
recollection of not a few incidents, anecdotes and sayings of 
his to me, always marked with that flavor of refinement and 
good fellowship which seemed inseparable from all he said 
and did. He was essentially a patrician ; as such he wore the 
robes of his order lightly, because they were natural to him. 
But I lacked both time and material out of which to produce 
a suitable memoir. I was not born in Salem, nor am I of 
Essex County. He was. My presentation of him would, 
therefore, have in it of necessity something of the touch of 
one not to the manner born. Under these circumstances, in 
pursuance of what I cannot regard otherwise than as an excel- 
lent practice, I had recourse to one much better informed and 
more intimately acquainted with the man. I went to his son, 
the present William C. Endicott, during our associate’s life 
the younger of that name, and asked him if he would under- 
take the duty of preparing what must always remain the 
official record of his father’s life and work. He consented 
so to do; and it now affords me satisfaction to submit the 
memoir thus prepared. 
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WILLIAM CROWNINSHIELD ENpIcort, who died at his resi- 
dence in Boston (163 Marlborough Street) on Sunday, May 6, 
1900, was elected a member of this Society on April 4, 1864. 
He was born at Salem on November 19, 1826, in a house at 
present standing on the corner of Curtis and Derby Streets. 
It is rather a curious fact that two Cabinet Ministers from Salem 
should have been connected with this house, for it was owned 
and had been occupied by his mother’s uncle, Benjamin Wil- 
liams Crowninshield, who was Secretary of the Navy, 1814- 
1817, under President Madison, and was afterwards a member 
of Congress for several years. 

His parents, William Putnam and Mary Crowninshield En- 
dicott were Unitarians, and on the first day of July, 1827, he 
was baptised William Gardner Endicott by the Rev. Dr. Flint, 
minister of the East Church at Salem. After the death of his 
uncle, William Crowninshield, who was lost at sea while mak- 
ing a voyage from Marseilles to Genoa, his name was changed 
on April 19, 1837, by a special Act of the Legislature, to Wil- 
liam Crowninshield Endicott. 

A lineal descendant of Governor John Endecott in the 
eighth generation, he came (excepting on the Crowninshield 
side of the family) of pure New England stock, and his ances- 
tors on all sides can be traced back to the early settlers of Salem. 
The descendants of Governor Endecott were people in mod- 
erate circumstances, quiet, law-abiding citizens, who took no 
active part in politics outside the town of Danvers, and who 
for five generations tilled the soil and lived upon the Govy- 
ernor’s estate, known as the “ Orchard Farm” in Salem Village, 
now Danversport, which farm was granted to the Governor by 
the Court of Assistants on July 8, 1632. This estate was 
handed down from father to eldest son until 1828: at which 
date, it was sold and remained out of the family for sixty 
years, when it was repurchased by a descendant of the Gov- 
ernor. Though somewhat diminished in size, this farm is now 
the property of a member of the family, and possesses a famous 
pear-tree still bearing fruit, said to have been planted by the 
Governor himself in 1635. 

Mr. Endicott’s grandfather, Samuel Endicott, moved to 
Salem at the end of the last century, and led a sea-faring life. 
At one time he and his five brothers (John, Moses, Jacob, Wil- 
liam, and Timothy) were in command of vessels bound from 
Salem to distant ports. 
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From his mother he had either German or Swedish blood in 
his veins, for she was the great granddaughter of Johannes 
Caspar Richter Von Crowninscheldt, who came from Leipsic 
to Boston about 1688, His grandfather, Jacob Crowninshield, 
was a member of the Massachusetts Senate from 1800 to 1802, 
and a prominent Member of Congress from 1802 to 1808. He 
was appointed Secretary of the Navy by Jefferson at the 
beginning of his second term in 1805, and was confirmed as 
such by the United States Senate. Though his commission as 
Secretary of the Navy is on file in the Department of State at 
Washington, he declined the honor for personal reasons, — 
that he could not be absent all the year from his business and 
family. The correspondence between him and Jefferson (who 
was his intimate friend) on this subject, on trade, on finance, 
and on the political aspect of parties in New England, is a 
very interesting one, and is in part preserved. His career as 
a sailor and sea-captain (for he commanded a ship when 
he was twenty-two years old) was during that interesting 
period preceding and following the French Revolution, when 
the arbitrary decrees, paper blockades, seizures and detention 
of our ships and the imprisonment of our seamen vitally 
‘ touched the sailors of New England. On all these questions 
he was thoroughly informed, as appears from his speeches and 
letters, for to careful study of these subjects, he had added 
experience from travel in many quarters of the globe. In 
1800, he had left the sea and joined his father and brothers in 
the firm of George Crowninshield & Sons. Jacob Crownin- 
shield died in Washington on April 15, 1808, at the early age 
of thirty-eight. After his death, the firm of George Crownin- 
shield & Sons continued its foreign commerce and played a 
very conspicuous part in the War of 1812. They armed and 
equipped several privateers, one of which, the “ America,” be- 
came famous, had several sharp fights, and made numerous 
captures. The sum realized from her prizes is said to have 
amounted to several hundred thousand dollars. They not 
only gave their support to the Government, but it is a tradi- 
tion that they loaned to the Government all the money they 
could from their business, and at times were crippled in their 
resources. 

The name of Gardner, which Mr. Endicott first bore, came 
into the family from the wife of Jacob Crowninshield, who was 
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Sarah Gardner, a daughter of John and Sarah (Derby) Gard- 
ner. It is somewhat remarkable that in a small place like 
Salem there appears to be only one instance where the families 
of Mr. Endicott’s mother and father were connected. His 
father’s family for many generations were much inclined to 
agriculture, and resided in the inland towns of Danvers, Mid- 
dleton, Topsfield, Boxford, and Andover; while his mother’s 
family were engaged in commerce and the various industries 
connected therewith. They lived for the most part in Salem, 
and took a prominent part in its political affairs. 

With such tradition and surroundings, Mr. Endicott began 
his life. 

He was educated in the public and private schools of Salem, 
and entered Harvard College in 1843 from the Salem Latin 
School. His scholarship was above the average, and during 
his college life, he acquired an unusual love of books which 
gave him an extended knowledge and acquaintance with 
literature. He graduated from Harvard in 1847, At his 
Commencement, he delivered a disquisition on “ Public 
Honors in Different Ages.’ Among his classmates were 
Charles Allen (afterwards Associate Justice on the Supreme 
Bench with him), John Brooks Felton, Henry Larned Hallett, 
Richard Manning Hodges, Augustine Heard and Andrew Cun- 
ningham Wheelwright. During the last year of his college 
life, it had been proposed that after graduation he should go to 
China, and enter one of the firms which at that time was very 
prosperous and appeared to have an unusual business opening 
for a young man. Strong as the temptation was to do this, 
Mr. Endicott believed that the law was his vocation, and 
immediately after his graduation he began its study in the office 
of Nathaniel J. Lord, at that time one of the most prominent 
lawyers in Salem. Those were the days in which the Essex 
Bar was particularly famous; for such men as Rufus Choate, 
Caleb Cushing, and Otis P. Lord were its leaders. Mr. Lord 
took keen interest in the work of his young student, showed an 
affectionate regard for him, and great satisfaction in the success 
which later came. Mr. Endicott always believed that the 
years spent in his office had been of untold benefit. 

The winter of 1849-1850 he spent at the Harvard Law 
School, where he remained for one year, and in 1850 at the 
November Term of the Supreme Court sitting at Salem he was. 
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admitted to the Essex County Bar. His account-books show 
how meagre were the earnings of a lawyer in those days, and 
the first few years of his practice were hard and brought him 
but little remuneration. He stuck to it with grim tenacity, and 
his patience was soon rewarded. 

In 1853 he formed a co-partnership — Perry & Endicott — 
with Jairus Ware Perry, well known as the author of “A 
Treatise on the Law of Trusts and Trustees.” For twenty or 
more years, the firm of Perry & Endicott had a large portion 
of the legal practice in Essex County. Mr. Perry confined 
himself principally to office-work, and Mr. Endicott tried and 
argued the cases in court. While Mr. Endicott during these 
years worked hard at his profession, he was active in local pol- 
itics and delivered political speeches in the various towns of the 
county, and lectures upon many subjects before the lyceums 
and other societies. He also interested himself more or less 
in the City Government of Salem by serving three terms in 
the Common Council, in 1852, in 1853, and again in 1857, 
when on January 25th, he was unanimously elected president of 
the Common Council. From 1858 to 1863 he was elected 
city solicitor of Salem, and though after that he does not ap- 
pear to have been again elected city solicitor, he served in that 
capacity from time to time, through vote of the aldermen of 
the city. 

For three years he was the candidate for Attorney-General 
on the Democratic ticket, with Theodore H. Sweetser, as a can- 
didate for Governor in 1866 ; and with John Quincy Adams, 
as candidate for Governor in 1867 and 1868; and in the 
autumn of 1870 he was the Democratic candidate from the 
Fifth Congressional district for the Forty-Second Congress 
against Benjamin F. Butler, who had moved from his old 
Congressional District to Gloucester for the purpose of ob- 
taining the Republican nomination, In each of these years 
Mr. Endicott shared defeat with the other Democratic 
candidates. 

On February 23, 1878, the General Court of Massachusetts 
passed an act increasing the number of the Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Judicial Court to six. At that time no Demo- 
crat was upon the bench. Governor Washburn, a Republican 
governor, appointed Mr. Endicott to fill the judgeship, which 
has ever been considered a graceful and public-spirited act. 
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The appointment was a great surprise to him, — there was 
no solicitation for the office, either on his part or that of his 
friends, as far as he knew, — and his first knowledge of the 
fact was when his friend and classmate, the Hon. Charles 
Allen asked him whether he would accept the position from 
the Governor. Having signified his willingness to do so, the 
appointment was made on March 5, 1873, and on March 8, 
1873, Mr. Endicott qualified as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. The court at that 
time consisted of Chief-Justice Chapman, Horace Gray, Jr., 
John Wells, James D. Colt, Seth Ames, and Marcus Morton. 

During the next nine years, Mr. Endicott devoted his time 
and his strength to the work of the court. Laborious as 
the work was in those days, he was entirely absorbed in it, 
and only too gladly gave his whole energy to what he con- 
sidered his duty. The method of work then was far more 
difficult than at present, owing to the lack of general employ- 
ment of stenographers and typewriters. For the most part his 
opinions were written in his own handwriting. His opinions 
(378 in number) are to be found in the Massachusetts Reports, 
Vols. 112-133, and of these many opinions, written during the 
nine years of his service as judge of the court, * not one of his 
opinions has since been overruled.” } 

The strain of this life told upon Mr. Endicott’s health, and 
in the spring of 1882 he went to Europe. On October 25th 
of that year, he resigned his seat upon the bench, and travelled 
abroad for some eighteen months. Of his original colleagues 
upon the Bench, Chief-Justice Morton alone remained, and 
reluctantly handed to the Governor the resignation which he 
had urged Mr. Endicott to reconsider, thereby expressing the 
wish of the Court. His resignation was accepted by Governor 
Long, who wrote the following letter: — 


“Tt is with the greatest reluctance and only upon conviction that 
your determination is final that I accept your resignation of the office 
of Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court. I express the unanimous 
sentiment of the Commonwealth when I say, I regret the loss to Mas- 
sachusetts of your learning and wisdom and express the hope that you 
may soon be restored to health and to the judicial service which you 
have so long adorned.” 


1 Remarks of the Attorney-General at meeting of the Bar of the Common- 
wealth on November 24, 1900 
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During Mr. Endicott’s career as Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, a case that created great attention among law- 
yers was the case of Willis Phelps vs. Samuel Bowles e¢ als., 
Proprietors of the “Springfield Republican,” for libel. The 
damages claimed were very large, amounting to $200,000. 
The trial was in Springfield from April 27 to May 5, 1875, 
before Judge Endicott, without a jury. Benjamin F. Thomas 
and others were counsel for plaintiff. Richard H. Dana and 
others were counsel for defendants. One of the counsel now 
living, in giving an account of the trial, says : — 


“ The alleged libel consisted of imputations, contained in articles pub- 
lished in the ‘ Republican’ upon the plaintiff, in respect to obtaining 
legislation, and votes of the City of Springfield in aid of certain railroads 
in which the plaintiff was interested as contractor, stock and bondholder, 
and president. The case was notable from the character of the charges 
made, the heavy damages demanded, the eminence of the leading coun- 
sel on both sides, and the fact that it was the first instance, in Massa- 
chusetts at least, of an action of this kind, for a libel relating to a public 
and political controversy, being tried otherwise than before a jury. No 
application for a jury trial was pressed by either party, and so under 
a statute then recent the trial was before the court without a jury. 
The grounds of defence were, Truth and Privilege ; there was much 
evidence ; the case was argued by Mr. Dana and Judge Thomas; and 
at the conclusion of the arguments, Judge Endicott (after a few minutes 
intermission) proceeded to give at length the grounds of his decision, 
He held that the words used were libellous in their nature; that the 
charges made as to the plaintiff’s conduct in obtaining legislation and 
in carrying a vote of the city to aid an earlier railroad enterprise, 
were proved to be true; that the leading charges were that ‘he bids 
for a city job,’ ‘lobbies a bill through the Legislature permitting the 
city to accept the bid,’ ‘openly buys votes,’ and that, ‘having despoiled 
the city of a large sum of money, he is now using that money, and the 
power that its expenditure gave him, to despoil her of another sum 
nearly as large.’ ” 


This last charge he held to be not proved to be either true 
or within the defendant’s privilege, and therefore must find 
for the plaintiff ; but in view of the plaintiff's practices, he was 
not entitled to large damages, and judgment was therefore en- 
tered for $100 damages. This would carry no costs. A bill 
of exceptions to certain rulings made during the trial was filed 


by the plaintiff, but these were not finally pressed, and were 
67 
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never allowed, and several years afterwards the plaintiff died 
and the action was “dismissed without costs.” 

In the autumn of 18838, Mr. Endicott returned from Europe 
and resumed the practice of law. Shortly afterwards he was 
retained as general counsel of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which position he held for many years. 

Originally a Whig in politics, he voted for Taylor and Fill- 
more in 1848, and for Bell and Everett in 1860, and since 
those days always supported the Democratic party. 

In 1884 he was nominated by the Democratic Convention 
at Worcester as its candidate for Governor of the Common- 
wealth, with the Hon. James S. Grinnell of Greenfield as 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. The letter informing him 
of his unanimous nomination says: “ This action of the Con- 
vention is a merited recognition of your life-long devotion to 
Democratic principles — your fidelity to all the public trusts 
you have assumed, and the dignity, honor, and rectitude 
that has always marked your intercourse with your fellow- 
men.” At first he refused the nomination, but finally, much 
against his will, accepted it with the understanding that he 
should not take the stump, though he did make one speech 
during the campaign. The Democratic party of Massachu- 
setts at that time had become tinged with Butlerism, and it 
was thought by the conservative men of the party that the 
nomination of a man like Mr. Endicott, who had never been 
closely allied in any way with the machine, would be an advan- 
tage to the Cleveland ticket; but Massachusetts was a strong 
Republican State, and, as was expected, he failed to be elected. 
Undoubtedly his prominence as candidate for Governor brought 
him to the attention of Mr. Cleveland, and in February, 1885, 
Mr. Cleveland sent for Mr. Endicott to come to Albany, when 
he offered him a place in his cabinet as Secretary of War. 
After due consideration, he accepted it, and his career in the 
War Department, as Secretary of War, during the four years 
of Mr. Cleveland's administration is now a matter of history. 
During his term, the times were peaceful and the routine of 
the War Department under such circumstances is more or less 
the same in each administration. 

A great deal of trouble with the Indians had been brewing, 
and bloodshed was avoided in Colorado and New Mexico by 
supplying certain necessities to them. The last of the great 
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Indian fights, the Apache Indian War, was ended by the sur- 
render of the Apache Indians under Geronimo, Many public 
buildings and monuments were erected, the business methods 
of the department were simplified, and favoritism in the army 
was to a great extent broken up, at least as far as it could be 
under existing conditions. The Record and Pension Division 
of the Surgeon-General’s office, which had been in great con- 
fusion, was thoroughly re-organized. 

“ A Board on Fortification and other Defences,” known as 
the ** Endicott Board,” of which Mr. Endicott was chairman, 
was created by an act of Congress dated March 3, 1885. The 
work of the Board was long and laborious, and outlined the 
policy of the Government in regard to defences for the cities, 
coasts, and harbors of the country. The coast defences of the 
present day, for which Congress has made such large appro- 
priations, are the result of the recommendations of this Board. 

On May 7, 1900, the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, 
issued general orders No. 69 to the army, announcing the 
death of Mr. Endicott as follows: — 


‘*It is with great sorrow that the Secretary of War announces the 
death of Honorable William Crowninshield Endicott, which oceurred 
at Boston, Massachusetts, yesterday, the 6th instant. 

“ Mr. Endicott was a direct descendant of Governor John Endicott, 
who for nearly a quarter of a century (1641-1665) was at the head of 
Massachusetts Colony. He was graduated at Harvard in 1847, and 
entering upon the profession of law, soon reached a high rank at the 
bar. He held various public offices from time to time until 1873, 
when he was appointed to the bench of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. This office he held for ten years, until compelled to resign 
on account of ill health. Upon the installation of President Cleveland 
on the 4th of March, 1885, Mr. Endicott was called to his cabinet as 
Secretary of War, a position which, though foreign to his training, he 
immediately rendered conspicuous by strict attention to duty and a 
keen interest in the army and its requirements, He remained at the 
head of the department during the entire period of President Cleve- 
land’s first administration. He initiated many important reforms 
which, pressed to successful conclusion, enabled him to maintain un- 
diminished that high standard of integrity for which the Department 
of War has ever been distinguished.” 


On his return to Massachusetts in 1889, he resumed his 
profession, and was counsel in several prominent cases; but he 
> 
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never took up the active work of his earlier years, and only ac- 
cepted a few of the most important cases which came to him. 

In 1867, Mr. Endicott was one of nine trustees named by 
George Peabody of London in his letter of ** Gift and Instru- 
ment of Trust,” accompanying a large donation for “ The Pro- 
motion of Science and Useful Knowledge in the County of 
Essex.” Francis Peabody of Salem was chosen the first Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and Mr. Endicott, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Peabody died in the autumn of 1867, and on April 
13, 1868, the name was changed by the Legislature to the 
** Trustees of the Peabody Academy of Science.” Mr. Endi- 
cott was chosen its second President, and held that office until 
his resignation in 1897. 

On October 7, 1891, Mr. Endicott was unanimously chosen 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Charles 
Devens as one of the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, and at the same meeting was appointed a member of 
the Executive Committee with ex-President Hayes, the Hon. 
James D. Porter, Chief-Justice Fuller, the Hon. William A. 
Courtenay, with the chairman the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
Ex-officio. On April 6, 1897, he resigned from this Board. 

He always took a deep interest in the welfare of Harvard 
College, and was elected a member of the Board of Overseers 
from 1875 to 1876, from 1876 to 1882, and from 1883 to 1889. 
In 1885, he resigned as a member of the Board of Overseers 
for the reason that he had been chosen a Fellow of the Cor- 
poration in June, 1884. On Commencement Day, 1882, the 
degree of LL.D. “ was conferred upon him in glad recogni- 
tion of his attainments, station, and influence.” On Septem- 
ber 24, 1895, he resigned from the corporation, which passed 
the following resolutions : — 


“The Board desire to record their sense of the high value of Judge 
Endicott’s service to the University, and their regret at losing his sup- 
port in the discharge of their trust. He brought to the service of the 
University an honored name, professional distinction, and a high 
reputation in the community for impartiality, dignity, and firmness. 

“The Members of the Board will greatly miss at their meetings not 
only these rare personal possessions, but also his sincere friendliness 
and the charm of his courteous, cordial manners.” 


Thus ended his professional and political career, 
e 
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On December 18, 1859, Mr. Endicott was married to: his 
cousin, Ellen Peabody, daughter of George and Clara (Endi- 
cott) Peabody, of Salem. Two children were born — William 
Crowninshield Endicott, on September 28, 1860, and Mary 
Crowninshield Endicott, on March 15, 1864. The former 
married, on October 3, 1889, Marie Louise Thoron, and the 
latter married, on November 15, 1888, Rt. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, M. P., of Birmingham, England. 

The greater part of his life was spent in Salem, where he 
lived until 1894, when he moved to Danvers, and passed a 
large portion of the year upon his place in that town. He 
visited Europe several times during this period, but soon with- 
drew from the active world and led a retired life until his 
death occurred. 


As he entered manhood, he was thrown upon his own 
resources, and early felt the necessity of active work as a means 
of livelihood. Could he have led a life free from drudgery, 
his taste and inclinations would have made it possible for him 
to have devoted his time to literature and public affairs. He 
had a natural bent for politics, particularly in his early life, 
and nothing but his profession prevented him from taking an 
active part in them. Once absorbed in his professional life, 
there was time for nothing else. His addresses, such as those 
delivered in 1867 upon the opening of the Peabody Academy 
of Science in Salem, and in 1878 upon the 250th Anniversary 
of the settlement of Salem, were graceful, showed learning and 
‘refined and severe ” taste in his use of language. 

He always stood for what was best, and was consistently 
firm, impartial, dignified, and just. He had righteous con- 
tempt for anything that was mean or unworthy, and held those 
standards which belong to the higher type of a New England 
man. 

He was well read, with a knowledge of books which made 
him a charming companion. His library, which he had grad- 
ually accumulated, showed him to be well versed in law, 
history, biographies, political economy, poetry (for which he 
had an unusual perception and appreciation), and the standard 
works of fiction. 

It has been often said that he was born to be a judge, and 
he certainly filled that office with dignity, patience, honor, 
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and ability. Ata recent meeting of the Bar of the Common- 
wealth, called by the Bar Association of the City of Boston, 
many flattering tributes were paid to his memory by Bench 
and Bar alike. The Hon. Richard Olney, who had been a 
lifelong friend of his, said: — 


“ Judge Endicott was always and everywhere the gentleman. He 
was so not merely in manner and by an uncommon elegance of deport- 
ment, but through an innate sense of justice and a natural love of fair 
play, which made him no respecter of persons, and made the humblest 
suitor in his court sure of an impartial hearing and secure in every just 
claim. The combination of such traits with the knowledge and wisdom 
derived from constant study of the law and its application to the prac- 
tical affairs of life made Judge Endicott approach the ideal of a judge 
as nearly as the lot of humanity will permit.” 


In appearance he was tall and striking. With dignity and 
repose of bearing, and with unusual charm of manner, he 
attracted all with whom he came in contact. Democratic and 
simple in his tastes, he made lasting friends among all classes. 
He firmly believed, in the words of Tennyson, which he often 
quoted : — 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


SUMMARY. 


Nov. 19, 1826. Born at Salem. Son of William Putnam and 
Mary Crowninshield Endicott. 

July 1, 1827. Baptized William Gardner Endicott. 

April 19, 1837. | Name changed by a special Act of the Legislature 
to William Crowninshield Endicott. 

March 13, 1838. Mother, Mary Crowninshield Endicott, died. 

Aug. 28, 1843. Entered Harvard College. 

Aug. 25, 1847. Received degree of A.B. from Harvard College. 
In the order of exercises No. 10, delivered a 
Disquisition “ Public Honors in Different Ages.” 

1847-1849, Studied law in the office of Nathaniel J. Lord. 











May 8, 1848. 






Sept. 10, 1849. 






Sept. 13, 1850. 








1850-1873. 
1852-1853. 
1853. 








Oct. 16, 1854. 






1857. 

Jan. 25, 1857. 
1858-1864. 
1858-1863. 
Oct. 12, 1858. 









Dec. 13, 1859. 






Sept. 28, 1860. 
Nov. 13, 1860. 







1861-1900. 
1864-1875, 
March 15, 1864. 
April 14, 1864. 







Nov. 6, 1866, 
Nov. 5, 1867, 
Nov. 3, 1868. 
1867-1868. 








1868-1897. 








Nov. term, 1850. 
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Commission signed by Gov. George N. Briggs as 
Ist Lieutenant in the 6th Regiment of Light 
Infantry in the 4th Brigade, 2d Division of the 
Militia of the Commonwealth (elected April 29, 
1848). 

Entered Harvard Law School, and was there during 
year 1849-1850. 

Commission signed by Gov. George N. Briggs as 
Captain in the 6th Regiment of Light Infantry 
in the 4th Brigade, 2d Division of the Militia of 
the Commonwealth (elected Sept. 9, 1850; re- 
signed Jan. 29, 1852). 

Admitted as attorney and counsellor-at-law at 
Essex County Bar. 

Practised law in Salem. 

Member of Salem Common Council. 

Formed co-partnership with Jairus Ware Perry 
under firm name of “ Perry & Endicott.” 

Admitted as attorney and counsellor-at-law in the 
Circuit Court of the United States, at Boston. 

Member of Salem Common Council. 

Elected President of Salem Common Council. 

President of Salem Bank. 

City Solicitor of Salem. 

Elected Honorary Member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Alpha, of Massachusetts. 

Married Ellen Peabody, daughter of George and 
Clara (Endicott) Peabody, of Salem. 

Son, William Crowninshield Endicott, born. 

Elected Honorary Member of the Salem Light 
Infantry. 

Trustee of Salem Savings Bank. 

President of Salem National Bank. 

Daughter, Mary Crowninshield Endicott, born. 

Elected Resident Member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


Ran as Democratic Candidate for Attorney-General. 


Vice-President Board of “ Trustees for the Pro- 
motion of Science and Useful Knowledge in the 
County of Essex.” 

President of the Board of “ Trustees of the Peabody 

Academy of Science” at Salem. 
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Nov. 8, 1870. 


March 5, 1873. 


March 8, 1873. 
1875-1876. 
1876-1882. 
June 28, 1882. 
Oct. 25, 1882. 
1883-1889. 


1884-1897. 
May 20, 1884. 


June 9, 1884. 


June 18, 1884. 


Sept. 3, 1884. 


Oct. 20, 1884. 
Nov. 4, 1884. 
Jan. 26, 1885. 


1885-1900. 
March 6, 1885. 


March 11, 1888. 


1888-1890. 
Nov. 15, 1888. 


March 5, 1889. 


[Fes. 


Ran for 42d Congress in 5th District as Democratic 
Candidate, against Benjamin F. Butler, Repub- 
lican. 

Commission as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, signed by Gov. William B. 
Washburn. 

Took oath of office before Gov. William B. Wash- 
burn. 

Elected Overseer of Harvard College. 


“ “ “ 


Received degree of LL.D from Harvard College. 

Resignation as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts accepted. 

Resigned 


Elected Overseer of Harvard College. 
April 15, 1885. 

Trustee of Groton School. 

Chosen a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard 
College. 

Elected Counsel of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company (resigned July 14, 
1897). 

Confirmed by Board of Overseers as Fellow of the 
Corporation of Harvard College (resigned Sept. 
24, 1895). 

Nominated at Worcester as Democratic Candidate 
for Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts with the Hon. James S. Grinnell as 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. 

Elected member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

Defeated as candidate for governor by the Hon. 
George D. Robinson. 

Elected Director of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company (resigned July 14, 1897). 

Member of the Saturday Club. 

Appointed Secretary of War by President Cleve- 
land. 

Father, William Putnam Endicott, died. 

President of the Alumni Association of Harvard 
College. 

Daughter married Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
M. P., of Birmingham, England. 

Resignation as Secretary of War accepted by Presi- 
dent Harrison. 
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Oct. 3, 1889. 
Oct. 25, 1889. 


Oct. 7, 1891. 


1892-1894. 
Feb. 18, 1893. 


May 6, 1900. 


May 9, 1900. 


Son married Marie Louise Thoron. 

Appointed member of the Committee on Supreme 
Court Centennial Celebration. 

Appointed trustee on the part of the Commonwealth 
of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary 
(resigned Jan. 31, 1896). 

First president of the University Club, of Boston. 

Elected member of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Died at his winter residence in Boston (163 Marl- 
borough Street). 

Funeral services from his late residence in Boston. 
Burial at Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
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Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Forbes Library, Northampton. 

General Conference of Congregational 
Churches in Maine. 

General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants. 

General Theological Library. 

Georgia Historical Society. 
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A. 


Adams, Hon. Charles Francis, LL.D. 
(H. U. 1825), 27. Letter from J. Q. 
Adams to, 464. 

Adams, Charles Francis, LL.D. (H. U. 
1856), 1, 25, 26, 29, 35, 43, 45, 54, 69, 78, 
80, 95, 105, 166, 180, 227, 239, 247, 253, 
264, 320, 323, 364, 865, 367 479, 498, 
528. Gift from, to the Society,35. Re- 
elected President, 51. Communicates 
apaper on the election of Honorary 
Members, ib. Announces the death of 
William Stubbs and Samuel F. Mc- 
Cleary, 69. Announces the death of 
Robert N. Toppan, 105. Remarks by, 
on the death of John Fiske and Her- 
bert B. Adams, the assassination of 
President McKinley and the change of 
feeling in England toward the United 
States, 180. Communicates a paper 
on John Quincy Adams and Martial 
Law, 4386. Communicates a memoir 
of William C. Endicott, 493. 

Adams, Henry, LZ.D., 198. 

Adams, Herbert B., ZZ.D., 182, 197. 
Death of, 180. Tribute to, by James F. 
Rhodes, 198-200. 

Adams, John, ZZ.D., Pres. of the United 
States, 27, 93, 118, 180, 181, 140, 157- 
160. 

Adams, John Quincy, LZ.D., Pres. of the 
United States, on proposed changes in 
the Constitution of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, 204 n. His connection with 
the genesis and development of the 
Monroe Doctrine, 373-436. Letters 
from, to Baron Tuyll, 378; to Rich- 
ard Rush, 384, 389. Account of his 
communications with Baron Tuyll, 
894. His observations on the com- 
munications from Baron Tuyll, 405. 
Letters to, from James Monroe, 393 n., 
409; from Baron Tuyll, 400; from 
Richard Rush, 412, 417, 419, 422, 424, 
480, 434; Daniel Sheldon, Jr., 429. 
His views on Martial Law and the 
Emancipation of Slaves, 436-478. 
Summary of his utterances, upon the 
subject, 475-478. Letters from, to 
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Solomon Lincoln, 489; S. Sampson, 
447; Benjamin Lundy, 450; Robert 
Walsh, ib.; Nicholas Biddle, 452; 
George Parkman, 455 ; Edwin P. At- 
lee, 457; Charles F. Adams, 464; 
Kiah Bayley, 465; Samuel Webb, 
467 ; Joshua Leavitt and H. B. Stan- 
ton, 468; Gerrit Smith, 469; B. D. 
Silliman, 470. Letters to, from S. 
Sampson, 447; B. Lundy, 449; 
Robert Walsh, 450; Nicholas Biddle, 
452; E. P. Atlee, 455, 456; Josiah 
Quincy, 459; Benjamin Waterhouse, 
460; James Fulton, Jr., 462; Q. D. 
Randal, 463; an anonymous writer, 
474. 

Adams, Samuel, LLZ.D., Gov. of Mass., 
121. 

Agassiz, Louis, LZ.D., 178, 273. 

Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, 383, 
400 et seq. 

Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, as- 
sassination of, 184, 185. 

Alfred, King, millenary of, 186, 187. 

Allen, Rev. Alexander V. G., D.D., 21. 

Allen, Hon. Charles, ZZ.D., 235. 

Allston, Washington, 369. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 173. 

American Antiquarian Society, 64, 78, 
= 93, 106, 108, 109, 240, 249, 488, 490, 

91. 

American Bank Note Company, 107, 
481, 482, 483, 488. 

American Historical Association, 64, 
200, 478, 491. 

“ American Quarterly Review,” 210 n. 

Amory, William, A.M., 33. 

Andrew, Hon. John A., LL.D., Gov. of 
Mass., 75, 257. 

Andros, Sir Edmund, 304, 805, 313. 

Anonymous Fund, 38, 41. 

Appleton, Hon. Nathan, ZL.D., 30. 

Appleton, Samuel, 30. 

Appleton, Hon. William, 30 

Appleton, William S., A.M., 69, 105. 
Mentions the dates of death of two 
Senators of the United States, not 
heretofore known, 94. Memoir of 
W. H. Whitmore by, 96-104. Reads 
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a paper on Heraldry in America, 163. | 


Remarks by, on the publication of 
Mr. Waters’s Genealogical Gleanings, 
478. 
John Ward Dean, 513. 

—— Fund, 40, 41. Income of, 30, 

41. 

Ashley, W illiam J., 
responding Member, 264. 
824. 

Ashmun, John H., A.M., 202. 
to, from Joseph Story, 216. 

Ashurst, Sir William, 328. 

Aspinwall, Thomas, A.J, 72. 

Atlee, Edwin P., 4/.D., letters from, to 
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J. Q. Adams to, 457. 
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Austin, ev. Samuel, 3. 


A.M., elected a Cor- 
Accepts, 


Letter 


B. 


Ballou, Rev. Hosea, 245. 
Bancroft, Frederic, PA.D., elected a 
Corresponding Member, 105. 


Bayard, //on. Thomas F., D.C.L., 79, 
116, 493. 
Bayley, Kiah, letter from J. Q. Adams 


to, 465. 

Beaman, Charles C., A.’., 80. 
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than Edwards to, 12. 
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Biddle, Nicholas, letter from, to J. Q. 
Adams, 452. Letter from J. Q. Adams 
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Bigelow, Melville M., ZZ.D., 28. His 
personal recollections of Bishop 


Stubbs, 111-116. 
Blair, Gen. Frank P., 276. 
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Boston “ Transcript,” 44. 
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Corresponding Member, 368. 
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Boydell, John, his engraving ‘of West's 
picture of Penn's treaty with the In- 
dians, 365. 
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Bradford, Gamaliel, A.B., 24, 326. 

Bradford, William, 79. Recovery of the 
manuscript of his History of Plym- 
outh, 78-81. 

Bradstreet, Simon, Gov. of Mass., com- 
mission to Sir William Phips, 297. 
Instructions to Phips, ib. 
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